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S HAT has the woman’s elub 
really accomplished?” and 
“What has been the effect 
of the club movement upon the elub 
woman?” are two familiar questions. 
Comprehensive answers to both will be 
given at Cincinnati this May at the next 
biennial, but the impressions of an ob- 
server who, although in sympathy with 
the movement, is not on the inside, may 
also have a certain value. 

The impression that the woman’s club 
represents a dilettante movement, in 
which superficial papers on large sub- 
jects are presented by self-satisfied dev- 
otees of culture, may still prevail in 
some circles. Without doubt that kind 
of woman’s club has existed and it is 
possible that it does not yet belong to the 
“extinet species,” but it represents so 
small an element in the woman’s elub 


movement that it may be disregarded 
in a discussion of that movement. 
Any organization might well be proud 
of the platform laid down by Mrs May 
Alden Ward in her address of weleome 
at the biennial in Boston in 1908: “ We 
have for years been building our plat- 
form slowly but surely. . . . In adopt- 
ing this platform we have pledged our- 
selves to certain great principles. We 
have pledged ourselves to use our united 
strength to obtain better homes, better 
schools, better surroundings, better cit- 
izenship and better laws, to work to- 
gether for civie health and eivie right- 
eousness, to preserve our heritage, the 
forests and the natural beauties of the 
land; to procure for our children an edu- 
eation which fits them for life—the train- 
ing of the hand and the heart as well as 
the head; to prevent the children not our 
own being deprived of the birthright of 
natural childhood; to obtain right condi- 
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Mrs Everett C. Brown, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Chicago Woman's Club 


tions and proper safeguards for the 
women who toil.” 

Such a platform is worthy of  serv- 
ing as a model for municipal, state and 
national polities, both for its idealism 
and for its practical common sense. Let 
us examine the “ planks” in the light 
of what is actually being done by the 
women’s elubs and see whether this is 
merely an ideal, or whether it is a work- 
ing basis for this great Federation of 
more than half a million members. 

No one, whatever his theory with re- 
gard to women and their sphere, is dis- 
posed to deny their responsibility for the 
home. The weak place in the wall has 
been the limitation of this responsibility 
to one’s own home, a failure to realize 
the larger question of the responsibility 
for the homes of others less fortunate. 
In many ways, directly and indireetly, 
the woman’s elub woman is working for 
both ends—the betterment of her own 
home, the betterment of the home in the 
community. As the chairman of the 
Household Economies Committee said of 
club women: “Club life seems only to 
broaden their eternal ealling. ... The 
modern woman, who has been mucli erit- 
icized by the old-fashioned of both sexes, 
is after all only an enlarged edition of 


the old-fashioned mother. She takes her 
mothering into new places and new plans, 
fostering methods of bettering the world 
as a home for the oncoming generation.” 

Perhaps in no way are club women 
working more effectively for this end 
than by their efforts in behalf of pure 
food laws and their enforcement, the 1908 
report of the Federation Pure Food 
Committee showing that in at least 
twenty-five or thirty states the women’s 
clubs had been promoting this important 
measure, in many eases being the chief 
factor. The form of their efforts has 
varied according to the stage of develop- 
ment reached in the particular state; 
when there were no pure food laws, or 
only inadequate ones, they have worked 
for the passage of good laws, or for 
amendments to make them more effective; 
in states where the laws were on the statute 
books, the efforts have been mainly in the 
line of enforcement and education. The 
new laws or amended laws of several 


states, among them California, Colorado, 


Mrs Anthony W. Smith, Jr, president of 
the Woman's Club of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs Smith has inaugurated “ baby 
day,”’ when the babies are the guests 
of the “ veterans” 
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Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, show the influence of 
this factor. 

“To educate” is no less important 
than “to legislate,” and the field of the 
woman’s club has ineluded both efforts. 
Often the emphasis is placed upon secur- 
ing clean milk and markets, for which 
housekeepers have the most powerful of 
weapons, that of the quiet boycott of 
places where the conditions are insani- 
tary, a weapon so effective that of one 
city in Indiana it was said by the state 
food commissioner that the day after 
the women’s mass meeting and the cir- 
eulation of a paper by which the 
signers agreed te patronize only the 
shops bearing the seal of the board of 
health, “ The shopkeepers wore them- 
selves out cleaning house, and I believe 
are still at it.” 

That this crusade in behalf of clean 
and pure food is vital not only to the 
home, but also to the community and to 
the nation, must be coneeded. It is true 
that “the road from the orchard and the 
vegetable garden to the kitchen door, 
which was once so short, has beéome long 
and eventful.” and it is only by con- 
certed effort that it can be made a safe 
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Mrs Joseph W. Marsh and little daughter, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Mrs Marsh has never changed or dis- 
missed a domestic servant 
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Mrs Philip Carpenter, president of Sorosis, New York 


road for the consumer. A rather inter- 
esting deduction for the New England 
and Middle states reader to draw is that 
in zeal and effectiveness in these lines of 
effort the balance is manifestly with the 
women of the Western and some of the 
Southern states!) The comprehensive and 
practical recommendations of the Pure 
Food Committee of the National Feder- 
ation should be put into practice by 
women’s ¢lubs all over the country, in 
the small towns and villages, as well as 
in the cities. Efforts should be made to 
secure trained women as market and food 
inspectors and for food chemists; before 
seeking new points of attack, each club 
should study the ordinances of its own 
town and insist that they be enforeed if 
good, amended if inadequate; when 
local conditions are unsatisfactory, a club 
committee should be appointed to confer 
with such sanitary officers as exist, and 
if the offer of assistance is rejected, look 
for the cause of the wrong and inaugu- 
rate a reform. 

In the development of interest in other 
lines of home economies the club women 
have found a close second to the move- 
ment for pure and clean food. Praetieal 
subjects, sanitation, domestic service, cook- 
ing, are being investigated in the spirit of 
scientific inquiry, and, through the club 
program, the introduction of domestic 
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art and domestic science into the schools, 
and the application of the prineiples in 
her own home, the club woman is trying 
to solve these problems. In these efforts 
she is resorting to philosophy as well as 
to seience, for she realizes that she needs 
to be both scientist and philosopher when 
she confronts this modern problem of 
housekeeping. Perhaps it is in this eom- 
prehension of the situation and in this 
large way of meeting it 
that the club movement 
is most significant as far 
as the betterment of the 
home is concerned. 

First, there is a reali- 
zation of the difficulty of 
the problem, arising in 
large part from the in- 
creased cost of living, in- 
cluding rents, food sup- 
plies, furnishings and 
clothing, wages and 
service of all kinds; 
from the congestion of 
life in the great centers 
with its consequent sub- 
stitution of the flat or 
apartment for the 
“home;” and from the 


ever-widening drift away 


from domestic service. 

Second, there is a no 
less keen realization that 
the changed conditions eall for more ex- 
pert knowledge on the part of the home 
maker, a realization which explains the 
equipments in household economies given 
by some of the state federations to the 
publie schools, as well as the almost uni- 
versal introduction of the subject into their 
own ¢club programs of study and lecture. 

Third, and most important of all, 
there is a deeper realization of the home 
ideal, which in the new conditions of 
modern life, with its numberless demands, 
means readjustment, that the home may 
be made the center, the source of strength 
for other activities, instead of engross- 
ing all the time and strength of the home 
maker in its own problems. It is a 
large task upon which the elub woman 
enters in making real this ideal of “ bet- 
ter homes.” but in its accomplishment 
she is leaving no stone unturned. 

The club woman is working for better 
schools as well as for better homes. 
Again, her ideal is a comprehensive one; 
its aim, that all children in the United 
States shall have equal educational oppor- 
tunities; its principles, strong and well- 
enforced child labor and compulsory edu- 


Mrs John D. Sherman, a Chicago club 
woman and one of the leading parlia- 
mentarians of the country 
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cation laws in every state; a sufficient 
number of well-equipped and well-cared- 
for schoolhouses in every community; a 
properly trained and adequately paid 
teaching force; expert paid supervision 
of all school work; training for the 
hand; and moral instruction in all pub- 
lie schools. The realization of so eom- 
prehensive a program requires the 
work of years, but the last biennial re- 
ports show that in many 
states the women’s elubs 
were making progress 
along these lines. 
Especially was this 
true in the South, where 
the need greatest. 
Alabama _ reported that 
althongh a petition of the 
elub women to the Leg- 
islature to provide for a 
more efficient supervision 
of the publie schools, 
advoeating the election 
of qualified county sup- 
erintendents of educa- 
tion and the indorsement 
of a eompulsory educa- 
tion bill, was of no 
avail, club women were 
undaunted, and had only 
paved the way for 
greater effort; three 
times the Florida Feder- 
ation had striven for a compulsory edu- 
cation bill and three times been de- 
feated, but through the press and by all 
legitimate means it was working for a 
local option compulsory edueation law; 
Georgia reported “ Education is our slo- 
gan ery,” the state Federation intending 
to present before the next Legislature a 
bill for compulsory education; in Ken- 
tucky, through the influence of the edu- 
cational committee, forty counties had 
organized County School Betterment 
Leagues and a woman appointed from the 
state Federation was put upon the school 
commission created for the investigation 
and betterment of the publie schools; in 
Mississippi, and in North and South 
Carolina, the club women were working 
for compulsory education laws, and in the 
last state accomplished much through the 
Rural School Improvement Association. 
In Nebraska and Oklahoma their efforts 
for compulsory school laws met with 
speedy success, in the former state within 
six months after the state Federation 
began its work in that line. In the Big 
Smoky Mountains is the “ heart,’ the 
“biggest work ” of the Tennessee Feder- 
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ation, the settlement work, meaning sum- 
mer schools and “ other great blessings 
for the children of the mountaineers.” 
It is altogether too long a story to at- 
tempt more than a suggestion of what 
the club women of the country are doing 
for “better surroundings, better citizen- 
ship, better laws—for civie health and 
civie righteousness.” There are states in 
which alone, as in California, for ex- 
ample, the efforts 
inelude almost all 
lines of eivie im- 
provement, the 
establishment of 
libraries and of 
reading rooms, the 
promotion of the 
work of the ju- 
venile court and 
of probation of- 
ficers, sanitation 
committees, pub- 
lic playgrounds, 
free markets, the 
organization of 
crusades for pure 
milk and against 
objectionable bill- 
boards, the fos- 
tering of an in- 
terest in Arbor 
Day, and the in- 
stitution of  lee- 
ture courses on 


practical civie 
questions, No 
phase of _ the 
modern club 


movement is more 
characteristie or 
more interesting. 
As a club woman 
expresses it, “ The 
mind which thirty years ago sought self- 
culture or pleasure in the exelusive wom- 
en’s literary or musieal club and knew 
no other social obligations besides her 
chureh, has developed a civie conscience 
whieh gives her family, her city or her- 
self no peace, while we of the younger 
generation seem to have been to the con- 
science born.” The great need along 
these lines means a corresponding va- 
riety in the efforts of the clubs. What- 
ever is for the common civie good falls 
within the limits of this branch of activ- 
ity; the extermination of the mosquito, 
and the reclaiming of swamp lands, the 
crusade against tuberculosis, and for sani- 
tary, cleanly and beautiful cities and 
towns, school gardens, playgrounds and 
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Mrs Frank Ambler Pattison, president of the New 
Jersey Federation of Women's Clubs tion of women 
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publie baths—all illustrate what the club 
woman is doing in municipal and state 
housekeeping. 

The appeal to preserve our heritage, 
the forests and the natural beauties of 
the land, has met a ready and generous 
response, forty-six states having forestry 
committees. The preservation of the 
Appalachian section, of the White Moun- 
tain Forest Reserve, of the Hetehy-Hetehy 
Valley, the Pali- 
sades of the Hud- 
son, the big trees 
and forests of 
California and 
of many other 
fine wooded  see- 
tions, has been 
zealously worked 
for by the elub 
women, who 
have supplement- 
ed these special 
efforts by a vig- 
orous ¢rusade in 
the ereation of a 
public sentiment 
in favor of con- 
serving for- 
ests and natural 
scenery, of pro- 
tecting the birds, 
promoting public 
parks and beauti- 
fying towns and 
cities by the 
planting of trees 
and shrubs. 

It is not 
strange that laws 
and other efforts 
for protee- 


and children 
should appeal to the club 
woman. Hardly a_ state Federation 
failed to report work in these lines; child 
labor laws, juvenile courts, reform 
schools, homes for dependents and de- 
feetives, probation oflicers, playgrounds, 
vocation schools, assistance to the con- 
sumers’ league, state employment of the 
unemployed and laws limiting the hours 
of labor for women, all coming within 
the seope of their efforts. 

No one ean study the woman’s club 
movement without being convineed that 
it has already accomplished much in 
civie, state and even in national lines. 
What has it done for the woman her- 
self? What bearing has it had upon 
her home life, upon her relations out- 
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side the home, her attitude and ideals? 
Directly or indirectly, all that affects 

the general welfare affects the individual 

home. The campaign for pure food and 

milk, clean markets, sanitary and cleanly 

streets, the extermination of disease- 

breeding mosquitoes and flies, the war 

upon tubereulosis, the elimination of the 

sweat shop with its dangers of contagion 

—all these bear directly upon the home, 

and the woman who is 

helping in these move- 

ments is home making in 

a very real sense. All 

progress in civie welfare, 

wsthetic and ethical, as 

well as physical and ma- 

terial, conduces to this 

end, for everything that 

renders a community a 

safer and a better place 

in which to live has its 

influence upon the indi- 

vidual home and its in- 

mates. The playgrounds 

and juvenile courts and 

child labor laws, which 

help in the making of 

better boys and girls in 

the tenement districts, 


also help in the making 


of better boys and girls 
in the non-tenement dis- 
tricts, for moral disease 
is as contagious as physi- 
eal, and intinitely more difficult to restrict 
within fixed bounds. There is no truth 
more axiomatie in our modern ceiviliza- 
tion than that “no man liveth to him- 
self.” Lives are interwoven, interde- 
pendent, at every point, and the surest 
way to protect the individual is to work 
for the common welfare. 

But the movement has had an influence 
upon the home maker, as well as upon 
her home making. First, it has intensi- 
fied her interest in the home; that is, it 
has brought about a result quite the op- 
posite of the fears expressed at its begin- 
ning. ‘lhe woman’s elub has turned the 
searchlight upon the home as it has never 
been turned before, making clear its 
problems, but also helping to make clear 
the solution of those problems. And the 
solution is proving very interesting. 
Sanitation, food values and household 
decoration make an appeal to the scien- 
tifie and wsthetie as well as to the practi- 
cal side of human nature, and housekeep- 
ing becomes a science and an art to be 
enjoyed rather than a drudgery to be 


gave up a 


law for women 


Mrs Raymond Robins of Chicago, who 
life of luxury to lead im- 
portant movements for woman's welfare, 
notably the campaign for the ten-hour 
in Illinois factories 


endured. Not only the actual knowledge, 
but also the attitude toward such aequire- 
ment, is of value. The writer can recall 
the time when “domestie art” and 
“ domestic science” were classed together 
under the somewhat ignominious title of 
“housework ” and regarded not at all 
with the respect which is awarded them 
today. Probably the woman’s club has 
no right to claim all the eredit for this 
changed attitude, but 
without doubt it is 
largely responsible for 
it. 

The woman’s club has 
increased the interest in 
the home, it has also 
brought new _ interests 
into the home, a service 
not less noteworthy. The 
elub movment has had a 
distinetly educational and 
social value, perhaps 
most marked in the eas 
of the woman whose life 
is in danger of becoming 
cireumseribed and _ petty 
because of the home de- 
mands. To her the new 
outlook has been invalu- 
able, not for herself 
alone, but also for her 
family. It has meant a 
new current of interests, 
something outside of per- 
sonal affairs of which to talk and think; 
above all, a salvation from the self-cen- 
teredness which so often expresses itself 
in irritability and pettiness of thought 
and _ speech. 

A second type of woman in the home 
is the woman of leisure, for whom the 
club means opportunity for the devotion 
of that leisure to something worth while. 
There is a great deal of uninvested abil- 
ity in the feminine American world— 
ability which is often unrealized by its 
possessor until some outside agency like 
that of the club reveals it. The varied 
interests of the woman’s club provide 
channels for varied abilities and the need 
and the means of meeting that need are 
thus brought together. If the elub had 
influenced only the so-called leisure 
class, it would have justified its exist-° 
ence. Leisure is a “ good” when used 
for the benefit of others; it is far re- 
moved from being a “ good” when used 
for selfish ends. Frivolity and exeess are 
often only misdirected energy which for 
want of something “ worth-while” ex- 
pends itself on that which is “ worth-less.” 
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There is a third type of woman reached 
by the club, the woman of foree, of 
earnest purpose and of high ideals, who 
gives in initiative and inspiration even 
more than she receives, the woman 
“whose mind is kindled with a vision of 
opportunity.” But this woman also 
needs the elub, needs it for co-opera- 
tion, the opportunity which it furnishes 
to accomplish what she could not 
do alone. “Team work” counts for 
much in e¢ivie improvement and_philan- 
thropy, in edueation, in whatever line 
progress is desired, in this complex eivili- 
zation of ours. The individual cannot do 
much single-handed, but her strength is 
increased in geometrical progression as 
she co-operates with others working for 
similar ends. 

What has already been said with re- 
gard to the different types of women 
reached by the elub, indieates its demo- 
eratic character. The woman’s elub is 
not an exelusive organization; if there 
are any exceptions to this statement, they 
are but the exeeptions which prove the 
rule. It does away with barriers of 
denomination, of wealth, of social posi- 
tion, even of edueation. If there is dis- 
crimination, it is determined by what a 
woman és or ean do, rather than by what 
she has. It is characterized by a cama- 
raderie which in the past has been more 
characteristie of the man’s organization 
than of the woman’s. In other words, 
the woman’s elub is a faetor in breaking 
down class distinetions, those artificial 
barriers which in a demoeratie country 
are both more absurd and more danger- 
ous than in an aristoeratie form of gov- 
ernment, 

The club movement has made women 
broader, as well as more demoeratie, 
broader in their opinions, broader in their 
sympathies. The whole current of elub 
life is in this direction—the courses of 
study which it pursues, the edueational, 
philanthropie and eivie movements in 
which it is interested, the meeting with 
women of different training, inheritance 
and environment. There is hardly an 
influence more needed by women than 
just this one. By tradition, eustom, 
training, the emphasis has been placed 
upon intensifying the narrower interests 
and the tendeney has been away from 
breadth of view rather than toward it. 
The elub has taught many a woman how 
to co-operate, to sink individual prefer- 
enees and prejudices for the eommon 
good, to be less personal in her aitti- 
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tude on general questions, to agyee to 
disagree with equanimity and good 
nature, to differ as to methods and 
policy, without a rupture of friendly re- 
lations. 

The spirit of national unity has also 
been promoted. It is impossible to rep- 
resent in statisties the value of the move- 
ment to the nation in this way, but ne 
one who understands human nature will 
be disposed to underestimate “that value. 
The sense of working for common ends, 
the frequent intercommunieations, — the 
better understanding of one another pro- 
moted by the biennials, by the visits of 
Federation officers and other elub mem- 
bers, all work to this end. Even having 
diffieulties in common is a help! As one 
woman said of household problems: 
“These problems are not local; they be- 
long to California, Llinois and Boston.” 
And as California, Hlinois and Bostou 
meet for discussion and look to one an- 
other for suggestion, on this common 
ground, the result is increased under- 
standing and sympathy in other lines. 
The elub movement, with its “ common 
interests and noble purposes,” is accom- 
plishing the work of unifying the women 
of the country far more quickly than a 
premeditated movement to that end could 
do it. 

All these influences in the lives of 
women are not without their significance 
for the home, The increased breadth of 
view and of sympathy, the gain in 
democracy, the heartier spirit of co-op- 
eration, the growth of impersonality in 
the treatment of general questions, all 
these qualities are quite as valuable for 
the home maker as for the woman in pub- 
lie life. To these qualities may well be 
added poise and efficiency, for in no direc- 
tion has the club woman gained more than 
in these ways. The training in public 
speaking and presiding, the varied elub 
activities with their demands upon the 
powers of initiative and resourcefulness, 
have been largely ipstrumental in’ this 
development, which again is as valuable 
for the home as for any other sphere of 
life. The main coneern of the elub as 
an educational institution is the cdevel- 
opment of the woman herself rather than 
her training for any particular field. If 
she is made more efficient and resource- 
ful, more democratic and altruistic. has 
a broader outlook, more earnest purposes 
and higher ideals, it goes without saying 
that her life will be more useful wherever 
it may be placed. 
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ARY THATCHER lifted — her 

gentle old face and gazed in be- 

wilderment at the figure striding 
up from the gate. Not Father! With his 
rheumatism and the erick in his back! 
“Dear land!” she murmured. She had 
felt a little dizzy all the morning every 
time she remembered—as if she forgot 
for a moment !—what was going to hap- 
pen. And now here was Father dane- 
ing along like a young man—like the Boy 
himself. It portended other dizzying 
news and the lean little figure at the 
window quivered already with the impact 
of it. 

He eame bursting in, rheumatism and 
“ ericks ” alike seorned. He was radiant 
with some hidden and new joy. At sight 
of Mary, his wife, it burst bounds and 
bubbled forth. 

“ Mother, there’s goin’ to be a band o’ 
music! They’re rehearsin’ now down to 
the hall. I heard ’em, goin’ past. The 
tune—you guess, Mother! I declare it 
struck me all in a heap. Our Boy that 
useter play it, himself, on his little har- 
monica, beatin’ time with his little bare 
feet! You ain’t guessin’, Mother—” 

“T ean’t, Dana. Much as I ean do to 
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plain think.” 


They were both a-quiver 
with excitement, like two children. 

“¢ Hail the Conquerin’ Hero!” burst 
forth Father, watching for the little red 
signal flags in the soft old cheeks. “ That’s 
it. That’s what they’re practicin’ down- 


town! They’re goin’ to strike up jest as 
the train draws in.” 

The Boy was the “ Conquering Hero ” 
—their Boy, who was coming home. He 
was bringing honors and fame to the 
little old town. They stood gazing into 
each other’s faces with a kind of awe 
that they should have brought him into 
the world. They were suddenly over- 
whelmed at their share in this coming 
event, a little frightened to be the father 
and mother of a conquering hero. 

Mary Thatcher’s sweet lips trembled. 
seared, Father,’ she whispered. 

He laughed loudly, but he was seared, 
too. He sat down rather heavily on the 
kitehen settle. The rapture in his fine 
old face had given place momentarily to 
a curious dismay. 

“Father, I’ve been thinking, do you 
remember how little he was? You used 
to groan when you weighed him in the 
old seales. ‘That boy ‘ll never be big 
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enough to be a man,’ you used to say. 
But now—” 

He nodded. The Boy was big enough 
now to be a great man. Downtown they 
were getting his reception ready; the 
little place was ringing with it. 

“He had such tiny hands and feet and 
ears! J liked them little, but you wanted 
7em big; you couldn’t be patient for him 
to grow! I don’t suppose you remember 
the time he said he was going to be a 
fishman so he could blow a horn, and 
how you—” 

“T recollect. I gave him Hail Col- 
umby!” Father softly chuckled. 
warn’t goin’ to have him nussin’ any 
such ambitions as that. Mother, we 
meant him to be a big man.” 

“Tle was so sweet, little!” she caught 
her breath in a sob. “I could hold his 
foot in the palm o’ my hand. And I 
used to laugh to myself when I tucked 
him in, he came down suelh a little ways 
under the bedelothes! I wasn’t in any 
hurry for him to be big!” 

All the morning she had been remem- 
bering how little he used to be; it was 
in the nature of a sedative to her quiver- 
ing nerves. He was so big now! Now 
and then a sort of jealousy caught at 
her heartstrings and twanged them 
cruelly, because he seemed no longer to 
belong wholly to her, as he had belonged 
when she tueked him in. She had mo- 
ments of wild resistance, but they eased 
under the greatness of her -pride. The 
Boy, her Boy, who was coming home! 
She had gone about her humble duties 
with her head splendidly up, as if the very 
pans and pots, the chickens she fed and 
the quaint old chairs she dusted, must 
know she was his mother. Her journeys 
to and fro, frem room to room, were 
triumphal marches; she kept step to the 
song in her soul. 

He would come in the late afternoon. 
Father was going to the station with 
all the village of Pentecost to meet him. 
But she could not make up her mind to 
go. Oh, no, not to stand there waiting 
like that! She had always waited here 
alone, in the old home, listening for his 
leaping strides up the path, up the steps, 
along the floor—waited, holding the 
breath of her heart to hear. She had 
always known just how he would come 
up behind her and eover her eyes with 
his dear, big hands that had been such 
tiny ones in the hollow of her palm! 

“Guess! Who is it?” he had said, 
in an exaggerated voice that was the 
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Boy’s voice in spite of itself. She had 
loved the little play. There would be a 
different play to day, with many actors 
and much music. She could not bear to 
exchange it for her own little comedy of 
love. He would come out on the ear 
platform, her big, famous Boy, and bow 
and smile to them. She would be but 
one in a erowd. The jealous mother 
soul of her cried out to be it all. 

“Mary Thatcher, for shame!’ she 
seorned, and went away from herself to 
get Father ready to go. He was shaving 
with excited, shaking hands; a line of 
red splotched his sudsy old face. 

“There, you have cut yourself, Father! 
You’re going too fast.” 

“Fast! Jest as likely as not I'll be 
late!” he fumed through twisted lips. 
“T ean’t find a clean shirt in this house. 
I’ve looked high an’ low.” 

Her tender laugh rippled out in spite 
of the pain within her. They were all 
alike—fathers and boys! They never 
remembered where shirts were kept. 

“T don’t keep them among the dish 
towels,” she laughed, shutting the dis- 
mantled drawers, “nor the napkins and 
tablecloths! Besides, I laid out your best 
things on the bed long ago, ready to get 
right into. There, you’ve shaved enough, 
Father; you'll wear your chin all out. 
Now let me help you dress.” 

She hovered over him, buttonine neek- 
bands and wristbands and tying his best 
black necktie. How nice he was going 
to look! The Boy would be proud of 
his father— 

“His chin is just exactly like yours, 
Father! You've both o you got the 
Thatcher dimple. Father, you remember 
when he had dimples in his cheeks, too? 
I used to tell him they were just big 
enough to hold a kiss apiece. He never 
let anybody else kiss him but me.” 

“Where’s clean handkerehief, 
Mother? T got to have a elean handker- 
chief.” 

“It’s right in vour hand. You've been 
holding it much as a minute! There, 
vou go right along, Father. You look 
good enough to kiss;” she reached a-tip- 
toe and kissed his flurried old face. “ It’s 
considerable early, but you won't take a 
mite of comfort till vou get started.” 

He hurried away, but at the door he 
turned. “What T tell him about 
you?” 

“Oh, he won't have time to think about 
me with all that bluster going on.” A 
soft sigh stirred Mother's breast, yet she 
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rallied to cheerfulness again on Father’s 
account. Father must not have his good 
time spoiled by jealous old women. 

“Tell him,” she called, “that I had to 
stay home to get supper ready for him. 
He always comes home hungry!” 

Father was gone. The house had set- 
tled into a lonely peace. She went about 
righting the overturned eontents of eup- 
boards and drawers and restoring things 
once more to the splendid order she had 
prepared for the Boy. She set the sup- 
per table with her finest cloth and_ best 
dishes; she got out her kneading board 
and flour sifter in instant readiness to 
mix up the hot rolls the Boy loved. She 
reviewed once more the array of favor- 
ite dishes waiting on her pantry shelves. 
Everything was ready—everything. In 
her loneliness and unrest she wished she 
had left something, that she could do it 
now while she waited. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
me!” she fretted gently, but she knew. 
She was listening to little feet and a little 
importunate voice. Queer, when it was 
the big Boy that was coming, that the 
faney should seize her that she was wait- 
ing for a little boy to eome back from 
sehool! The little feet she listened for 
were bare and pattered softly up the path, 
the steps, along the floor. She almost 
shut her eves in anticipation of the eal- 
loused little palms aeross them. 

“Gness! Who is it?” It was a shrill, 
delighted little voiee she heard, Then: 

“Where’s something to eat?) I’m hun- 
gry ’s seven bears!” He had always been 
hungry as seven bears. 

back—her mind turned, ’way 
back. She saw herself, young and 
straight, going briskly about her work, 
with a little cradle in the room. She 
glaneed toward it as she worked, waiting 
to see the upheaval of the tiny quilts and 
to hear the lusty little ery she loved. It 
Was sure to come in a moment—she must 
hurry and finish her preparations, for the 
baby would be as hungry as seven bears. 

With a homesick ery the old mother 
in the lonely house fled upstairs to her 
bureau drawer of treasures. She sat on 
the floor among them. the soft little clothes 
with the ineffable, wondrous baby per- 
fume still clinging to their little sleeves 
and their long skirts. She gathered them 
to her and rocked them in her arms, as 
though the round, sweet limbs were in 
them and the small sweet face gazed out 
of them at her. in baby ealm. She hunted 
for the little mended places in them. He 


had always been such an impatient baby 
to dress; there was hardly a little sleeve 
he had not torn. She remembered how 
she had dreaded the sleeve parts of his 
daily toilet. Dreaded! When now she 
would give so much to put on a little 
shirt and gown! 

The drawer above held short 
clothes. She picked out one special dress ; 
she had eried the day she put that on. 
It was his first short dress. Father had 
cheered at the sight of the released and 
joyous little legs. Father had not eried. 
Which little saeck—here it was, this pink- 
edged one! This was the one he had 
worn on his first short-dress day. And 
to please Father she had parted his hair 
on one side. Sueh soft hair! She hunted 
among the treasures for the little hair- 
brush. A rubber ring eaught her eye. 

“He eut his first tooth on that!” eried 
Mother proudly. “ And only four months 
old! TI blew the dinner horn for Father 
to eome in and feel it. I remember I 
made him wash his hands in three waters 
first 

The sun just dropping under the hill 
in the west sent a faint rosy light into 
the room. It covered Mother and all the 
little clothes spread out around her. It 
shone on the vapid little face of a rub- 
ber doll and lent an odd semblance of 
life to the simpering mouth, as though 
for an instant it tried to smile. 

The room was the Boy’s room. Exeept 
for the sacred little litter on the floor 
it was in perfect order. Mother had 
dusted it every day for a week; she had 
begun a week ago to polish the windows 
and add a new coat of paint to the doors. 
But now, down here on the floor in a 
litter of tiny petticoats and shirts, she 
had forgotten that the big Boy was com- 
ing home. 

At the little country station a mile and 
a half away, a erowd of admiring towns- 
people were waiting for the train to 
whistle at Mad Brook erossing. The 
“band,” drawn up importantly, in fur- 
bished uniforms, held their instruments 
in readiness to “ Hail the Conquering 
Hero.” Small boys in an excess of ex- 
citement engaged in friendly fights. <A 
row of staid little girls in white held out 
stiff bouquets of gay country flowers to 
be thrown at the proper moment. All 
was in readiness. The little town held 
its breath and waited. Father, set apart 
and wearing a temporary halo above his 
old straw hat, stood radiant. 

At home, Mother sat on the floor with 
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the Boy in his first short dress beside 
her. It was a faint but shrill whistle that 
recalled her to the present day. The 
train was whistling at Mad Brook eross- 
ing. Just so it had whistled those other 
times when the Boy eame home. He 
used to get off at the little flag station 
at Mad Brook sometimes and come aeross 
fields. Onee when he came home he had 
brought in the great mossy bucket from 
the pasture spring full of water for 
supper! Onee he had driven up Old 
Jess and milked her and brought in the 
milk before they knew! That was the 
last time he came home. Today— 

“They’!! be tuning up the band in a 
minute,” Mother thought. “ How proud 
Father’s looking by this time! How the 
Boy will hate to make a speech!” He 
always had. There was that time they 
made him speak a piece at school, the last 
day, and his little face had whitened till 
it frightened her. She remembered how 
his brown freckles had stood out against 
the white—how she had almost got up to 
go to him. “Set still!” Father had 
whispered, clutching her arm. Father 
had been proud, not seared like her. He 
was proud today. 

“I’m proud!” Mother eried, “but I 
don’t know what’s got into me. I ean’t 
act natural!” It was not a natural way 
for him to come home; perhaps that was 


it. Perhaps Mother was afraid of the 
Boy that was famous! “ He never came 
like this before,” she sighed. 

He was not coming like this now. 
need not have been afraid. 

If she had listened for leaping strides 
up the path, the steps—but Mother was 
not listening. She sat still among her 
baby litter, with the curious pain at her 
breast, thinking now of Father and the 
crowd and the band and the’ conquering 
hero. 

“Guess! Who is it?” 

Dear, big hands were over her eyes. 
The Boy’s voice, in spite of its pretence 
of strangeness, was in her ears. Then: 
“ Where’s something to eat? I’m hungry 
as seven bears!” he had added to safe- 
guard them both—the Boy had never liked 
emotional moments. He laughed now, 
though the big voice of him shook in his 
throat. He took her in his arms and 
danced her about the room, treading rut}i- 
lessly with his dear, big feet over the 
little shirts. 

“Did yo think I wouldn’t come to you 
first? I knew you would be here waiting. 
So I ran across from Mad Brook. Yes, 
yes, I am going back to them—they're 
waiting the train to take me. That comes 
of being famous! Mother, Mother, it’s 
best to hold you like this! You are best— 
there, give me a cooky to eat while [ run!” 


She 


Daffadowndillies 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


Daffadowndillies are not lilies, 
Lilies angel-white, 
But they eatech the stars that the thunder 
jars 
From the coronet of night. 


Daffadowndillies are not lilies, 
Faster lilies tall. 
But their hearts have won the smile of 
the sun, 
And butterflies come to eall. 


Daffadowndillies are not lilies. 
Would that I were you! 

But since I’m not, T will love my lot, 
And make it lovely, too. 
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The SUGAR - 


By - 


ILLUSTRATED + BY - 


UMMING birds glistening 
like jewels in the sunlight 
darted from flower to 
flower; insects of all colors 
and shapes droned over the 
grass and vines; lizards, 
green, yellow, speckled, 
black-and-gold, glided close 
to earth or darted under 
the roots or up the trunks of trees. 
Coiled around a flat, smooth stone was 
a green spotted snake. In the midst of all 
sat the sugar-eane baby sucking a piece 
of green sugar cane and cooing softly 
to himself. 

The mother of the sngar-eane baby 
was working in the eane field. All the 
morning she had earried him on her back; 
but in the afternoon he had become rest- 
less, so she had laid him under a elump 
of bamboo outside the plantation, and 
without misgiving had returned to her 
labor. 

The baby sucked and ecooed. He 
thought the world a most delightful place. 
And why not? High over his head, 
above the green bamboo, the sky was 
sapphire blue, and right in front of him, 
coiling and uneoiling for his delight and 
pleasure, the most beautiful snake in the 
world. At least so thought the sugar- 
eane baby. He watehed it with whole- 
hearted admiration and pleasure until he 
fell asleep. A brilliant butterfly poised 
upon his small nose. He stirred rest- 
lessly. The snake darted its head for- 
ward. The butterfly flew off to a scarlet 
and gold poinsettia bush. The sugar- 
cane baby slept peacefully. 
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Two serene-faced Sisters of Merey 
came slowly down the road. They were 
enjoying, as they quietly paced, the love- 
liness of the landseape—miles of green 
meadows and fruitful plantations undu- 
lating toward the sea—and the sea be- 
yond, so blue and misty that the eye 
could seareely distinguish where it melted 
into the sky. 

“Tt is a lovely land,” said the younger 
Sister in a sweet, sighing voice, then gave 
a sudden start and elutehed her compan- 
ion’s arm. 

“A snake!” she eried. 

“A snake!” echoed her companion. 
She stooped and picked up a stone. 
“ Where?” 

“In the bamboo thicket. And, oh, 
Holy Saints proteet it, there is a child!” 

The elder Sister advaneed to where the 
younger pointed, and threw a stone with 
certain aim at the coiling, shimmering 
reptile. Then she bent over the sleeping 
sugar-cane baby and peered into its face. 

“Tt is unharmed,” she announeed, with 
a sigh of relief. 

The baby opened its eyes and regarded 
the strange face above him very sol- 
emnly. 

“Dear little thing!” murmured the 
younger Sister, as the elder raised him in 
her arms. “See, how pretty he is; his 
little features are almost perfect; his eyes 
as black as night; and his skin—his silky 
skin is the color of a dead leaf.” 

“A Hindu child!” observed the elder. 
Then almost passionately, “Oh, these 
mothers, these mothers! What love have 
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they for their children when they ean 
leave them like this?” 

Followed by her companion she hurried 
along the road, the baby clasped close to 
her woman’s bosom. 


II 


The sugar-eane baby lay in a little 
white erib in a long white room full of 
other little white cribs. Around him, 
some in cribs and some out, were a num- 
ber of other babies, younger and older 
than himself. Most of them were pure 
pickaninnies, but not a few bore the mark 
of the white man in complexion and 
feature. The sugar-cane baby was dis- 
tinguished as being the only little native 
of Asia. 

The many windows of the ward were 
open, but were sereened with green shut- 
ters through which the sunshine filtered, 
and a soft fragrant breeze. 

The sugar-eane baby lay with eyes 
closed. His face did not wear the happy 
expression it had worn when the bamboo 
boughs waved above it. 


A young woman 
eame down the ward 
accompanied by the 
Sister in charge. 
The young woman 
paused before the 
wherein lay the 
sugar-cane baby. 

“Oh, isn’t he a dar- 
ling!” she exclaimed. 

The young woman was 
a reporter on a_ local 
paper, but originally 
from the United States 
of America. 

“That Hindu baby is 
the least trouble of any 
child we have,” informed 
the Sister. “ He lies all 
day motionless and silent 
as you see him now. 
But he is wasting away 
for want of nourishment. 
We cannot get 
him to take even 
a drop of banana 
juice.” 

‘ “Poor little 

thing!” murmured 

ihe young wom- 
an compassion- 
ately. “ A found- 
ling, eh?” 

“Yes,” returned 
the Sister, and 
she related the 


[ aN story of the find- 


ing of the sugar- 
eane baby. 

The young 
journalist was 
very much inter- 
ested. She patted 
the child’s soft 
cheek. At her 
touch its eyelids 
flickered it 
heaved sigh— 
so soft and sad 
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that the tears came to 
the young woman’s 
eyes and she said to 
the Sister she 
turned away, “I be- 
lieve the baby is 
breaking its heart for 
its mother!” 

The Sister’s smile 
Was very superior. 

“A ehild of that 
age! Oh, no!” said 
she. 


Ill 


“How is the wee 
Hindu today?” asked 
the American girl. 

“He is dying,” 
answered the Sister. 
“Would you eare to 
see him?” 

Leila Carroll fol- 
lowed the Sister to 
where lay the sugar- 
cane baby. The little 
form was emaciated indeed. A_ pitiful 
heaving of the tiny chest alone betrayed 
that he was alive. Beside him, on the 
pillow, lay a short length of green sugar 
cane. 


“ There was a piece of cane in his hand 
when he was found,” informed the Sister, 


“so we got that for him and have tried 
to persuade him to suck it. But all in 
vain. He turns from it as from every- 
thing else. Yet we cannot discover that 
he is suffering from any malady what- 
ever.” 

“T must see the Mother Superior,” 
said Leila. 

She saw the Mother Superior. 

“ My dear Miss Carroll,” said that wise 
woman, “even if you have found the 
baby’s mother, it would not be right for 
us to deliver to her the ehild. Is a per- 
son who could leave her baby beside a 
snake on the high road fitted to eare for 
him?” 

“The snake was harmless,” answered 
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the young journalist. 
“ As I have told you, 
it had been trained by 
the baby’s father. to 
guard the little one. 
But your question 
can best be answered 
by bringing the 
mother and ehild to- 
gether.” 

“Where is the 

mother?” inquired the 
Mother Superior. 

“In the lemon 

grove—waiting.” 

The Mother Supe- 

rior raised her hands. 
“Oh, you people from 
the North!’ she ex- 
claimed. “ To speak 
of a thing is to do it 
with you, is it not?” 
“T hope so,” re- 
turned Leila. * Shall 
I eall her?” 

“Well!” slowly as- 
sented the reverend young woman who 
was head of the convent orphanage, “ but 
the child is dying!” 

They led the Hindu mother to where lay 
her baby. “ Asof, my little son! Light of 
my eyes! Hope of my heart! Is it indeed 
thou?” she eried, clasping the tiny form 
in her arms. The child clung to her, so 
tight, so close, that they wondered at his 
strength. He snuggled his little head 
into his mother’s neck and thrusting out 
his tongue began to lick her chin. 

“He is starving!” she exclaimed. She 
picked up the sugar cane and held it to 
his lips. He sucked eagerly. 

Leila looked at the Mother. Superior. 
The Mother Superior returned her gaze 
through a mist of tears. 

“You are right, Miss Carroll,” said 
she. “ Please, Sister Agnes, bring some 
milk for the little one and make the 
mother comfortable until she is ready to 
take her child away.” 
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Offensive Manners 
By Lady Helena Carnegie and Mrs Arthur Jacob 


How nicely little Cecil sits 
And eats his Cake in careful Bits- 
A Warning, John, to you, 
Whose Mouth is filled with Beef and Egg, 
. The Remnants of a Turkey’s Leg, 
And half a Dumpling, too. 


It really makes me feel quite hurt 
To see the Way that you insert 
Your Fingers in the Dish; 


Such Mouthfuls, too, have ceased to be 
Since Prophet Jonah marv’lously 
Was swallowed by the Fish. 


Pray from the Joint remove your Fist, 
And do not stubbornly persist 
Good Manners to offend. 
Some Day you'll choke upon a Sliee, 
Or suffocate from too much Rice, 
And that will be your End. 


Aunt Isabella’s Waffle Recipe 


By Clara F. Bruns 


* USAN,” I said to my sister one 
morning, when waffle after wattle, 
erisp, seductive, delicious, had 

melted away before our appetites, “ like 

the snowflake on the river—a moment 

here, then gone forever ”—*“ Susan,” I 

said solemnly, “ we must get Aunt Isa- 

bella’s recipe for waffles. If she were to 
die suddenly it would be to our eternal 


disgrace not to be able to keep up the 
family reputation.” 

“My dear,” answered my wiser sister, 
“if you live long enough you may find 
out who was the man with the iron mask, 
who struck Billy Patterson, but Aunt Isa- 
bella’s recipe for waffles you will never 
know until the day when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be disclosed.” 
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I was a prime favorite with this im- 
portant personage, on account of being 
named for “ole miss,” and largely eon- 
sequent, I confess, upon my seeret and 
frequent conveyance to her eapacious 
apron pocket of portable property such 
as tobacco, spools of thread and small 
coins. I have, moreover, the reputation 
of possessing the “ wheedling tongue of 
the family.” I confidently sallied forth 
to get the wafile recipe. 

“Laws, chile, nobody don’t want no 
receet fo’ wafiles! All you got to do is 
to git yo’ wafile iron hot enough and den 
git yo’ ’gredients togedder.” 

As it was the relation of these “ ’gre- 
dients ” to each other that I was bent on 
obtaining, I asked, in a tone of befitting 
humility, “ What first, Aunt Isabella?” 

“ You see, you jes’ tek yo’ flour—” 

“How much flour, Aunt Isabella?” I 
interjected. 

“How mueh flour? Well jus’ ’eordin’ 
to de fambly. W’en we has company uv 
course I tek mo’ dan w’en dey is jus’ we 
all.” 

“A pint? A quart?” I suggested ten- 
tatively. 

“You see, chile, I jus’ puts my flour 
in my big yaller bowl, an’ I knows right 
off by de looks wedder I’se got ’nuff.” 

So, cheered by the hope of future en- 
lightenment, I entered in my recipe book, 
“ Enough flour in a_ bowl.” 

“Any baking powder, Aunt Isabella?” 

“Ef you has plenty o’ aigs I don’t 
bodder wid no bakin’ powder. Ef you 
hasn’t plenty o’ aigs I jus’ take a pineh 
’cordin’ to de flour.” 

My prophetie soul, reinforeed by ex- 
perience, warned me that I wouldn’t have 
“plenty o’ aigs,” so I wrote in due order, 
“a little baking powder.” 

“How many eggs, Aunt Isabella?” 

“Chile, jus’ ’eordin’ to w’at you got. 
Ef I only has one aig I mek dat do. Ef 


I has two aigs I tek ’um. Sometimes I 
got four aigs, an’ I tek all four.” 

Bravely banishing misgivings, I wrote, 
“As many eggs as ean be spared.” 

“How much milk, Aunt Isabella?” 

“Well, dere’s ginerally jus’ enough 
milk lef’ from supper, an’ I teks dat. Ef 
I see it ain’t quite ’nuff I adds a little 
water. An’ ef it’s too much I jus’ pores 
out a little in a saucer fo’ de cat. I never 
was’es nuthin’! No ma’am! Ole Miss 
use’ to say that ‘ willful was’e meks woe- 
ful want.’ You jus’ wants enough to 
mek yo’ batter jus’ right.” 

With growing premonitions that my 
batter would not be “ jus’ right,” I wrote, 
“ Milk sufficient to make a consistent bat- 
ter.” 

“Don’t furgit yo’ salt, chile.” 

“How much, Aunt Isabella?” 

“Well, I jus’ teks up de salt in my 
fingahs—so, dis-a-way. Soon as I tek 
’um up I knows by de feel ef I got ’nuff.” 

My record was further enriched by, 
“ As much salt as could be taken up by 
two broad fingers and a very fat thumb.” 

“Den I stirs in my butter an’ starts 
right off to bake.” 

“How much butter, Aunt Isabella?” 

“You wants ’nuff butter, chile, to mek 
yo’ wafiles tasty. Ef you has ’nuff butter 
you doesn’t haf to grease yo’ iron, excep’ 
mebbe fo’ de fus’ waffle.” 

I slowly wrote, “ Butter to taste,” and 
my mind being somewhat beclouded by 
that time, I added the explanatory note, 
“Let it be enough.” 

“Any lard, Aunt Isabella?” I ven- 
tured. 

“No, chile. Don’t you go put no la’ad 
in yo’ waffles! Nuthin’ but po’ w’ite 
trash ebber puts la’ad in waffles! Don’t 
you put nuthin’ in but w’at I jus’ done 
tole you. You go jus’ exactly by dat, an’ 
yo’ wafiles will be all right, I knows, ’eause 
I bin mekin’ ’um all my life fo’ dem w’at 
knows w’at good cookin’ is.” 
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MAGINE a garden on the roof, where 
there is a lawn soft and velvety; 
where flowers grow and blossom tu- 
multuously; where the sundial stands and 
tells off the sunny hours; where, in 
fact, one is out-of-doors with the wide 
sky above and grass beneath one’s feet. 
This garden is not of the stuff that 
dreams are made of, but is a most delight- 
ful reality, as the photographs given here 
bear witness. Individual beauty spots 
alone are shown, for only from an air- 
ship could the whole garden be seen at 
one time, sinee it is on top of the high- 
est building in the neighborhood. One 


Figure 5. The sundial stands in a bed of eecturtinme 


cannot always spread wings and float in 
the air even to snapshot a sky garden, 
though, indeed, it would in this case, be 
well worth while, for by so doing could 
be shown what has been and ean be done 
toward utilizing and beautifying the 
housetop for a family pleasure ground 
and breathing place. 

The making of a roof garden is not a 
really diffienlt thing. There must, of 
course, be soil for the plants to grow in, 
and if that ean be earried to the roof 
the rest is comparatively easy. Any kind 
of plants, shrubs and small trees that 
will grow on the ground will grow and 
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flourish on the roof, in the same climate, 
and the garden can be planned to aecord 
with the size and strength of the roof. 
If a large garden is feasible, so much 
the better. If it must be small, why even 
a small garden may be a very lovely one 
and, lifted high above the ground, it 
will have the charm of the unusual and 
the unexpected. 

We will take it for granted that your 
roof is flat or nearly so, and that the sun 
shines on it at least part of the day; 
then the first thing to do is to have the 
roof examined by a competent person to 
ascertain how much weight it ean bear, 
also to see that there are no leaks through 
which the water drained from the garden 
may flow. When these points are settled, 
plan your garden so that the greatest 
weight will be over the strongest part. 
This will probably be near the outer 
walls unless there is an inside wall that 
helps support the roof. With a cement 
roof both labor and expense will be less- 
ened, for the soil may then be dumped 
directly on the roof; otherwise you must 
lay boarding wherever you are to have 
flower beds or lawn. 

Use cedar boards for the flooring; they 
withstand the dampness of wet soil. Nail 
the boards on narrow wooden cleats that 
will lift them two inches above the roof, 


Figure 6. The lawn on the roof is mowed like any other lawn 


allowing narrow spaces between, and let 
the cleats be not more than three feet 
apart. This makes excellent drainage. 

Measure the space set aside for the 
flower beds and make flooring to fit, then 
box in the flooring on the edges with 
boards to hold the soil in place. The 
same method of keeping flower beds trim 
is often seen even in gardens on the 
ground, and it is quite essential on the 
roof, where the soil is naturally lighter 
and therefore more liable to be washed 
away with heavy rains. 

Leave room by the side of the beds 
for a path, or put the flooring for the 
lawn close to the flower beds, as you pre- 
fer, though a path adds to the effect of 
space in that it seems to lead some- 
where, and to a city dweller the mere 
thought of strolling along a garden path 
is most alluring, be the stroll never so 
short. 

Box in the edges of the lawn to the 
depth of three or four inches and make 
your flower beds eight inches deep in 
front and twice that depth at the back. 
Fill in flower beds and lawn box with 
finely pulverized earth. For small trees 
and large shrubs the soil should be from 
eighteen to twenty inches deep. The 
path may be covered with gravel or a 
board walk laid. 
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Figure 3. The gardener at work 


Figure 2. The boxed-in flower beds and hollyhocks 
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Figure 1. A delightful garden retreat on a roof ' 
7 
Figure 4. This shows the luxuriant growth of the roof garden ; 
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You ean have an old-fashioned garden 
if you like, with all the old-fashioned 
flowers: lilaes, sweet peas, phlox, holly- 
hoeks, china asters, mignonette and hosts 
of others all growing as bravely in your 
hanging garden as in the old, country 
garden on the ground. 

Figure 2 shows a corner of the roof 
garden with a clump of brilliant holly- 
hocks against a background of blue sky. 
Down in the left-hand corner the roofs 
of some houses, far below, are visible. 
Figure 1 shows the boxed-in flower 
beds and Figure 4 shows the wealth of 
plants and flowers that overhang and 
cover the board sides. How small trees 
may be grown in tubs is shown in Figure 
5. This also shows the sundial standing 
in a bed of gay nasturtiums, and close 
beside it the yueea, or bayonet plant, 
sends up its spikes of ecreamy-white flow- 
ers. 

By using sod you will probably have 
a better lawn than you ean obtain with 
grass seed, and you will have it imme- 
diately; nevertheless, grass seed will do 
as well on the roof as on the ground, pos- 
sibly better. Figure 6 gives the lawn 
of the roof garden which, like any other, 
is mowed with a lawn mower and watered 


with garden hose. <A pergola on the roof 
is not attainable for many amateurs, but 
a wide awning ean be erected which will 
form a shelter from the sun and make a 
pleasant out-of-door sitting room. 

What appears to be a little summer 
house in Figure 6 and Figure 3 is, in 
reality, a house-shaped trellis erected over 
the opening of an air shaft. This in- 
genious device not only conceals the shaft 
but adds to the beauty of the garden. 
Vines are trained on the trellis and flowe1 
beds surround it. 

At the right in Figure 7 is shown an- 
other method of covering, or screening, an 
air shaft. This is constructed simply of 
several slender arehes which span the 
opening and eross one another at the 
center. Vines are running over the arches, 
and flowers are at their base. The trellis- 
like fence on the edge of the roof, which 
shows quite plainly in Figure 5, also con- 
tributes to the gardenlike effect and acts 
as a safeguard for children as well as 
plants. 

Treat your roof garden exactly as you 
would a garden on the ground. Water 
it, enrich the soil and care for it in the 
same way. It will require no especial 
management. Place your sun-loving 


Figure 7. This shows use of potted plants in foreground. At the right is shown a way to screen an air shaft. 
Slender arches are covered with vines 
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_plants in the sun, the shade lovers in as 

much shade as your garden affords, 
- though even these do better with a little 
sunshine. 

In the garden where these pictures 
were taken the growth on the east side 
seemed a little more luxuriant than on the 
west. Perhaps the protection from the 
strong west winds afforded by the per- 
gola, which extends across the garden 
from north to south, made life more easy 
for the plants on the east side. Be that 
as it may, we all know what the west 
wind ean do when it tries, and if your 
garden is very much exposed the high 
winds should be guarded against as much 
as possible. 

If at first you cannot have flower beds 
and lawn also, begin in a small way with 
but one flower bed and add to your gar- 
den little by little. It is in this way that 
many beautiful gardens on the ground 
are developed. Plant your bulbs in the 
fall and they will blossom in the spring. 
Sow your annuals in the spring, and sum- 
mer will bring a riot of color. Do not 
plant sparsely; let your flower beds be 
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full to overflowing if you want a veri- 
table garden of delight. 

These directions are for a permanent 
garden, to be planted and weeded and 
happily toiled over from early spring to 
early snow, but a transient, portable 
garden is possible for transient oecupa- 
tion. Made without lawn or flower beds 
it is, of course, much easier to accom- 
plish, and while it lacks the charm of a 
real garden it can be made very attrae- 
tive. The foreground in Figure 7 gives 
a scheme for such a garden. The effect 
of flower beds is produced by grouping 
plants in low, wide pots close together, 
and with them forming decorative pat- 
terns on a pebble-covered roof. In this 
temporary garden you may have your 
small trees in tubs, your vines _ean be 
planted in boxes and the board flooring 
will be unnecessary. 

As the air is cooler as well as purer 
on a high roof the plants in your garden 
may be a little later in blossoming than 
they would be on the ground, but June 
will bring the roses just the same and 
probably you will notice no difference. 


<> 


A Word to Grandmothers 


By M. C. C. 


HY cannot the dear grandmas keep 
up with the times if they must 
interfere with young mothers in 

the matter of child raising? How many 
young mothers are harassed by the ig- 
norant advice of women who insist that 
this or that method, and this or that 
article of diet, is “ just the thing,” when 
doctors and the best and newest books 
on the subject declare against it! 

“Do let Eunice have potato!” they ex- 
claim. “It cannot do her a bit of harm. 
Why, I used to give Archie mashed pota- 
toes and pork gravy when he was five 
months old.” When the baby’s mamma 


says Eunice has not enough teeth to be 
allowed potato, as yet, she is sneered 


“Teeth! For potato!” ete, ete. Yet 
the grandmother seems happily uncon- 
scious of the fact that after a weak and 
ailing childhood, Archie is a weak and 
ailing man. 

How much help and comfort these 
grandmothers could be to the busy young 
mothers anxiously tending their little 
broods! If the older women would really 
find out and know what is best, and 
would give reliable, scientific advice, made 
valuable by experience and judgment! 
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The Grocer 


Friends of the Family—II 


By Barton Wood Currie 


[‘* The Teacher,” the first paper in this series, appeared 
in the February issue, 1910] - 


HE erudite compilers of the diction- 

ary define a grocer as “one who 

deals in sugar, tea, coffee, spices, 
country produce and the like, excepting 
fresh meats, and sometimes in bottled beer 
and wines, usually not to be drunk on the 
premises.” 

It isn’t necessary, or rather it might 
be a distortion of hard-boiled fact, for 
a lexicographer to ascribe sex or human- 
ity to the grocer. There are three hun- 
dred thousand men grocers in the United 
States, but there have been, there are 
and there will continue to be from time 
to time, a scattered few lady grocers; 
wherefore the dictionary resolves the 
grocer into the neuter gender. 

The village grocer’s grocery is not 
essentially a grocery, of course. He sells 
groceries, yes; but he also sells hardware, 
haberdashery, furniture, bedding, milli- 
nery and, perhaps, drugs. The village 
store is not a dictionary grocery. It is 
a whole mart of trade, a stock exchange, 
a dairy, a postoflice, a telephone ex- 
change and a forum for political diseus- 
sion. 

Last summer I interviewed Commander 
Peary upon his return from the Arctic 
wilderness in Croucher’s general store in 
Battle Harbor, Labrador. Croucher’s 
store sold groceries, fish nets, Eskimo 
dogs, tobacco, cigars, sails and tackle, 
house furnishings, hardware and dress 
goods, whaleboats, gasoline, coal oil, tar 
and divers other odds and ends. I pur- 
chased a pipe and an Eskimo vest over 
the counter and a fellow-journalist bought 
a ean of sardines and a pair of rubber 
boots. 

The simon-pure grocery, however, is 
rather more of a municipal institution 
than the time-honored general store; and 
a municipality, if I may be permitted 
the classification, is a community pos- 
sessing two or more groceries of the grade 
defined by the learned editors of the 
dictionary. 
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Having progressed thus far, I will 
endeavor to introduce the housewife and 
eonsumer to the grocer as toa human in- 
stitution, a soul-containing entity, a crea- 
ture like the rest of us with aims and 
ambitions, joys and sorrows. 

Perhaps it is the very nearness of the 
grocer to us in our daily needs that lowers 

i in our sentimental estimation. 
Humorists and professional punsters will 
never have done with him as a butt. The 
jokes about the sand in the sugar, the 
chicory in his coffee and the levity of his 
weights will never wear out and are 
greeted with the same guffaws today that 
saluted them fifty years ago. Yet how 
vastly different is the grocer of today 
from the grocer of twenty-five years ago! 

Many processes have been at work to 
change the grocer and his methods in thie 
past two decades. The pure food laws 
were only incidental to the change. The 
grocer’s standard of intelligenee and in- 
tegrity had risen to the plane where he 
not only weleomed the passage of the pure 
food laws but urged their passage. Com- 
petition has also proved its potency, not 
only the competition of grocer against 
grocer, but that far graver competition 
of the department store, the mail-order 
concerns and the chain stores. The small 
grocer must contend with the mere force 
of his personality, his intelligence and his 
honesty against the great advertisements 
and the alluring cireulars that the big 
competitors employ. His wares must, not 
only stand the test of comparison in price 
and quality, but he must establish a far 
closer relationship, a nearer tie that binds 
his customer to him. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE SMALL GROCER 


In the larger cities the chain stores, 
seores of “corner” groceries owned and 
conducted by one man or firm, able to 
purchase stock by the earload at big dis- 
counts, have compelled the individual 
grocer to exercise his ingenuity to the 
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utmost to keep his head above water. 

The department stores, chain stores and 
mail-order stores advertise their “ spe- 
cials” and “bargains” with the main 
idea of drawing you away from “ your” 
grocer when you have some spare cash, 
and after you have bought of these “ spe- 
cials” and “ bargains” you marvel that 
“your” grocer charges so much for the 
same thing. 

One reason he does, and probably the 
chief reason, is that the great majority 
of his eustomers do not pay eash. Some 
of his customers never pay him. He ean- 
not purehase by the earload and sell a 
carload in a day. He must buy in small 
quantities and on extended eredit, Then 
after paying all his bills he must elear at 
least twenty per eent profit to meet all 
expenses, allow for bad debts and give 
him a living. 

The housewife who reads in a depart- 
ment store advertisement that a particu- 
lar brand of eanned corn is selling for 
twelve cents and then finds that her grocer 
charges fifteen cents for the same brand, 
does not stop to consider that her grocer 
must earn that extra three cents, not as 
additional profit, but as a matter of neces- 
sity. If she has a charge aceount that 
three cents is not interest on her account 
alone, but interest on the accounts of seores 
of others who do not, or, possibly, cannot 
settle their bills as promptly as she ean. 
She does not stop to reckon on the eon- 
venience offered by the grocer in sending 
his boy to her home each morning, that 
the boy must be paid his little dole, that 
the horse the boy drives must be fed, that 
the wear and tear on the wagon the horse 
draws is also an item. The housewife 
accepts these relations as established and 
fixed. 


VALUE OF THE GROCER’S COURTESY 


The grocer has been courteous and 
patient time out of mind. Why? Oh, 
merely because it pays him to be courte- 
ous and patient. If he were not he would 
lose her eustom and a profit of probably 
$30 or $40 a year on the groceries he sells 
her. 

How few ever grant that the grocer is 
entitled to one penny’s remuneration for 
the time he expends in being courteous, 
patient and obliging, or for the time he 
devotes in making his store attractive! 
You will gladly pay a doctor for his 
smiles and bows and pleasant nods, be- 
cause it is the custom to pay a doctor for 
every moment of his time. But to think 
of paying a grocer for his courtesies and 
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genialities! Horrors, no! The man must 
be mad to expect it. He never went to 
college and crammed his brain cells with 
knowledge. He is selling something tan- 
gible and must get his profit out of that. 
We will not figure in a mill for the man’s 
time and labor. 

There are as many different kinds of 
grocery stores in the country as there ara 
different kinds of people and neighbor- 
hoods. And the groeer who sueceeds in- 
dependently as a “ corner” grocer is the 
man who keeps in touch with the wants 
and whims of his neighborhood. The 
little Italian grocer must be as particular 
in this matter as the “silk stocking” 
grocer who caters almost exclusively to 
the rich. He must drum up his little 
luxuries much after the same manner as 
the “silk stocking” grocer drums up 
his endless varieties of fruits and econ- 
diments and confections. 

A German grocer on the upper East 
Side in New York told me that he “ eaught 
on” immediately after opening up his 
store by offering for sale an attractive 
display of pickles. He had discovered 
that pickles were in great demand in the 
neighborhood. He visited the neighbor- 
hood stores and saw that the old-timers 
were selling all their pickles out of one 
keg or one barrel. He bought a barrel 
of the same kind of pickles and sorted 
them out into different glass jars, which 
he kept polished to the highest possible 
radiance. It wasn’t long before he got 
all the pickle trade in the distriet and then 
gradually attracted the pickle purchasers 
to him as steady customers. 

Another amusing instance of the kind 
was related to me by an Italian grocer 
who has a little shop on Elizabeth Street 
in the lower part of New York. He 
made a great hit by wrapping up his 
noodles and spaghettti in varicolored 
paper napkins. Of course he shortened 
the weight a trifle, so that his eustomers 
paid for the paper napkins, but he cen- 
vineed them just the same that they were 
getting something for nothing and some- 
thing that peculiarly appealed to their 
faney. 

To gull the public, however, is not half 
so much the funetion of the suecessful 
grocer as our humorists would have us 
believe. The first principle upon which 
the suecess of the small grocer is founded 
is to anticipate the needs of his patrons. 
Primarily he must carry in stock, in ample 
quantities that have the appearance of 
always being fresh, such staples as sugar, 
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flour, coffee, tea, salt, molasses, vinegar, 


spices, butter and eggs. There is a steady 
dependable demand for these things. 


‘But there are innumerable other food 


products that must be kept in stock and 
presented for sale in such a manner as 


attract attention. This secondary stock 


ineludes mainly luxuries, and the profits 
to the small grocer on luxuries are much 
higher than the profits on staples. 


HOSPITALITY TOWARD NEW BRANDS OF 
FOOD 


Drummers are perpetually dropping in 
with new brands of canned goods, break- 


fast foods, condiments, preserved fruits 


and multifarious branded products that 
are widely advertised. Before ordering 
the new lines the grocer must guess at 
how the advertising is taking, or else be 
willing to rely on his own skill as a sales- 
man. Although he may have other brands 
that he knows are just as good, if he has 
reason to believe that the advertising is 
“taking” in his neighborhood, he must 
lay in the new brands. He must be able 
to read his customers sharply enough to 
know how much they are likely to be in- 
fluenced by advertising. He cannot afford 
to have much stock go stale or out of 
fashion on his hands. I say out of fash- 
ion advisedly, for there are fashions in 
food products just as there are in clothes. 
Some grocers are pigheadedly stub- 
born in turning down new brands. 
Others will snatch at the first attractive 
label and make a display of it. Attrae- 
tive displays count for much. Pyramids 
of cans and tier upon tier of shelves laden 
with boxes and tins that flash sumptuous 
labels upon the eye are impressive. 
One of the most successful grocers in 
Kansas City, a shrewd Celt, opened up 
his first shop with his shelves fairly 
abloom with empty cans. It is the eustom 
among wholesalers to demand eash for 
the first stock, and Mr Blank of Kansas 
City had only a hundred dollars’ eapital. 
He knew, however, that empty shelves do 
not attract customers. He lay awake 
nights battling with the problem of how 
at least to make a bluff, and suddenly an 
idea cropped out. He went to a junk 
dealer and purchased one thousand empty 
eans. Then he bought a few dollars’ 
worth of gaudy labels to dress the cans 
with. He worked day and night tinker- 
ing the cans back into their pristine ro- 
tundity and then carefully labeled them. 
He dressed his windows with the gilt and 
silvered labels and his shelves with the 
purples and yellows and flaring reds. 
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Soon customers poured in on him, at- 
traeted by all the wealth of color. They 
bought liberally of his staples and when 
they would order one of the empty cans 
the wily Mr Blank would send out to a 
neighboring grocer for a full duplicate. 
He was never out of anything, and not 
only sueceeded in subtly deceiving his 
eustomers but the drummers as well, for 
after one glance at his shelves they were 
eager enough to grant him liberal eredit. 
Palpably, they thought, someone had ex- 
tended liberal credit to him, and as his 
store was crowded with customers there 
could be no doubt about his ultimate suec- 
cess. In less than a fortnight every one 
of the empty cans was replaced. Ever 
afterward this shrewd Missourian realized 
the value of attractive display. 

The modern retail grocer is no longer 
the haphazard little merchant of a genera- 
tion or so ago. He has kept abreast of 
the tide of progress and is now organized. 
The National Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Cleveland, O, 
has a handsome membership, and the 
chief object of the organization is to 
disseminate information concerning im- 
proved business methods and enforce a 
square deal from the manufacturer and 
jobber. The thirteenth annual convention 
of this association will be held in Spring- 
field, Ill, in May, at which there will be 
delegates from every state in the Union, 
from the Southwestern territories and 
Alaska. 

At these conventions the latest designs 
in eash registers, index ecard systems, 
duplicate slip systems and other time- 
saving and labor-saving devices are dis- 
played and explained. The gong-pro- 
tected money drawer and the old-time 
passbook have gone into the diseard with 
other antiques. 


FAREWELL TO THE OLD PASSBOOK 


The duplicate slip system has replaced 
the passbook in practically every modern 
grocery. Under this system in the ease 
of every purchase on eredit a slip is 
handed to the purehaser on which is set 
down the total amount owed to date, with 
the last purchase itemized. Day by day 
then the customer ean see just what the 
day’s purchase amounted to and at the 
same time is reminded of the exact 
amount owed to date. 

“The duplicate slip system,” says 
John A. Green, secretary of the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association, “is now in 
vogue in almost all the grocery stores in 
the country, no matter how near or how 
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remote from the railroad. We have urged 
its adoption and lectured on its simplicity 
and reliability at all our national conven- 
tions. When the passbook was used the 
eustomer never knew what he owed till 
the end of the month. Frequently the 
passbook would be left at home and then 
when the customer’s purchases were en- 
tered up at the end of the month there 
would be a howl that the grocer was pad- 
ding the book with articles that had not 
been purchased. As for the grocer, he 
would frequently forget to enter pur- 
chases in his books, and if his memory 
was poor he would be either so much out 
of pocket or make haphazard entries that 
would lead to a row afterward and the 
possible loss of a good customer. The 
eash register and the duplicate slip sys- 
tem have proved immense boons to the 
grocer; more with him, I should say, than 
in the case of any other tradesman.” 

Seeretary Green has long been a cham- 
pion of the cause of the retail grocer. 
He is a retail grocer himself, and, there- 
fore, understands the needs and limita- 
tions of the trade. He is forever taking 
up the battle in behalf of his fellow- 
grocers for better conditions, purer foods 
and honest competition. He is a bitter 
enemy of the proposed parcel post, urg- 
ing that if such a law is ever passed it 
will put the “ corner” grocer out of busi- 
ness and compel the people to purchase 
their groceries from the mail-order con- 
cerns and department stores. Mr Green 
declares that this will be a great hard- 
ship upon the poor, who are seldom able 
to pay eash down in advance for their 
groceries. 


THE FRIEND OF PURE FOOD LAWS 


That the National Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation as well as the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, under the able 
direction of its secretary, Mr Alfred H. 
Beckman, fought stubbornly and val- 
iantly for the passage of both national 
and state pure food laws, is a matter of 
record in every legislature in the country. 
The aims of these organizations are the 
very highest, and they have accomplished 
wonders both for tradesmen and con- 
sumers. 

In the Western states, and more espe- 
cially in those progressive commonwealths 
of Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, the 
retail grocer has become intensely up-to- 
date in his business methods. Miles 
away from the railroad and in the midst 
of scattered farms and tiny hamlets you 
will find groceries equipped to the minute 


with every modern applianee for saving 
labor and the expeditious transaction of 
business, such as the telephone, ecard in- 
dexes, weighing machines that show the 
cost as well as the weight, machines for 
cutting meat any required degree of 
thinness, at the same time indicating how 
many slices to the pound, and in not a 
few instances automobile delivery wagons. 


WATCHING THE CUSTOMER'S CREDIT 


It is in the remote sections of the mid- 
dle West and far West that the individ- 
ual grocer must meet the competition of 
the great mail-order concerns. While it 
is impossible for them to sell as cheaply 
as the mail-order competitor, it is pos- 
sible for them to strive to hold the pat- 
ronage of their customers by every device 
their ingenuity may suggest; chiefly, of 
course, by the extension of eredit. But 
in his eredit relations with his customer 
the shrewd and pushing grocer of today 
is not guilty to any such extent as was 
formerly the case, of permitting his 
debtors to get so deeply in debt to him 
that he is hopelessly bound to serve them 
ad infinitum, on the gambler’s chance that 
some day they may strike oil or gold. 
By the duplicate slip system the debtor 
is constantly reminded of what he owes 
and has constantly suggested to him that 
he had better pay cash from time to time 
to eut down his balance. 

Then the _ twentieth-century grocer 
keeps closer tabs on the solvency of his 
customers by the aid of his local and 
country associations. In almost every 
state in the Union there are local asso- 
ciations of both wholesale and_ retail 
grocers, and in every populous county 
organizations of retail grocers. These 
county associations have a sort of secret 
service system by means of which they 
are able to compile “ white lists” and 
“black lists.” If John Jones is a thrifty 
husbandman who has a scrupulous regard 
for his obligations, his name goes down 
on the “ white list.” Misfortune may be- 
fall John Jones and he may be compelled 
to move from place to place in the county, 
but his name will remain on the “ white 
list” until prosperity overtakes him 
again, for he is the sort who will be 
grateful and continue his patronage. 
Those who have been relegated to the 
“black list,” however, continue long on 
probation before any grocer in the county 
will trust them ad lib. 

The small grocer has been compelled 
to organize as a matter of business sal- 
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vation. He has found innumerable bene- 
fits in organization within the past decade 
and he hopes to solidify and perfect his 
organizations until they become as great 


_@ power in their way as are the great 
-eombinations of capital that he fears are 


tending to resolve the commercial world 
into one vast department store. 

.' The average intelligence of the modern 
grocer is infinitely higher than it was 
formerly. He no longer buys and sells 
automatically, worrying along from month 


‘to month in the hope that he may collect 


enough from his eustomers to pay his 
bills, or shortening his weights and sand- 


‘ing the sugar, in order to make up by 


deceit what he has lost through negli* 
gence. To begin with, he has had a better 
edueation than his forefathers and pred- 
ecessors in the business. The news- 
papers and magazines continued his edu- 
cation where he left off at the grammar 


school, high school, or, possibly, the ecol- 


lege. Then there are the trade journals 
that keep him alive to the growth and 
progress of the manufacture of food 
products, and the bulletins and circulars 
issued by his county, state and national 
associations. He watches the markets and 
when the drummer arrives each morning 
he does not have to take his word for 
the price of flour or wheat or what is 
doing on the produce exchange. Fur- 
thermore, he (the retail grocer) keeps 
himself informed of what reductions on 
certain products are being made by the 
mail-order concerns, the department 
stores and chain stores in order that he 
may devise some scheme by which to off- 
set or meet these reductions. When sorely 
vexed by this problem he calls upon the 
representative of the wholesaler for ad- 
vice and suggestions. 

The wholesale grocer is just as eager as 
the retailer to stay the encroachment of 
the department store and mail-order con- 
eern. These competitors buy directly 
from the manufacturer, thus eliminating 
the jobber. Indeed, these competitors 
have gone into the manufacturing of food 
products on their own hook, thereby mak- 
ing, to a certain extent, an enemy of the 
manufacturer as well as the wholesaler 
and retailer. It is urged by the whole- 
sale and retail grocers that, although their 
bugaboo competitors really do sell their 
advertised “specials” at a lower price 
than the “corner” grocer is able to, in 
order to make up the cost of advertising 
they charge more for other staples or 
else sell an inferior grade. For instance, 
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it is alleged by the retail grocer that if a 
chain store is selling sugar or flour at a 
temptingly low price, it is at the same 
time filling a 25 cent-a-pound coffee bin 
with 15-cent coffee. In other words, the 
eut-rate competitor is making up the 
difference by some impalpable deceit that 
perpetually hoodwinks the consumer. 

The big competitors laugh at these 
charges and retort upon the retailers that 
they had better look into their own sugar 
barrels and coffee bins before they begin 
ealling names. 


THE SMALL GROCER’'S CHIEF BULWARK 


Whatever the case may be it is patent 
to anyone who has looked into the status 
of the “corner” grocer that his chief 
bulwark in fortifying himself against the 
encroachment of the big competitors is 
the credit relation that exists between him 
and the majority of his patrons. The big 
stores cannot extend eredit on the same 
plan, for the big stores will never become 
an intimate foree in any neighborhood. 
The big stores cannot extend eredit with 
the same freedom with which it is granted 
by the retail grocer. The department 
stores, were they to take similar risks in 
proportion to their sales, could not make 
the cut rates that they do. The same 
may be said in behalf of the chain stores, 
which now do a strictly eash business. 

Among the very poor, the little grocer 
is the most important tradesman in the 
neighborhood. You might go even 
farther and say that “their” grocer is 
the most important personage in the 
community. The poor woman whose hus- 
band has squandered his week’s wages 
depends upon her grocer for very exist- 
ence. He (the grocer) must be able, 
in a measure, to take a gambler’s chance 
in meeting these appeals for eredit or be 
obdurate and implacable in denying them. 
He cannot take many chanees of the kind 
and meet his own obligations. If he is 
soft-hearted he is likely to go under. In 
the poorer quarters of our great cities 
the little grocers are constantly going 
under. The flinty-hearted is as liable to 
fail as the too tender hearted, for he will 
lose the patronage of both the distressed 
and the temporarily prosperous. The 
successful grocer in these neighborhoods 
is the man who ean skillfully adjust the 
chances of loss and gain, driving hard 
bargains with a subtlety that escapes de- 
tection. 

This may sound like the dreariest sort 
of platitude, as all business is founded 
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But in other small 


on like prineiples. 
commercial enterprises the relations be- 
tween merehant and consumer are not the 


same. They are not as close or as con- 
stant. The butcher sells meat, but, as the 
vegetarians proclaim, meat is not an abso- 
lute necessity. Flour, tea, coffee, sugar 
and bread are. 

The successful grocer, though, is not 
the tradesman who is merely able to sell 
the absolute necessities. Like his brother 
merchant in almost any line, he is the man 
who ean sell his customers not only more 
than they need but more than they want. 
He must boom his luxuries in a way to 
tempt the housewife. He must sell her 
just a little more of something than she 
put down on her list when he started 
out to market. Always deferring to the 
good judgment of the housewife, he must 
subtly lead her into making purchases 
she had not thought of. 

He has some very fine syrup just in 
that he knows she would appreciate. 
Has she tried the new self-raising buck- 
wheat? Mrs Smithers, the mayor’s wife, 
bought some and says it makes the most 
delicious paneakes. Even when taking 
orders over the telephone it is possible 
to drop hints and suggestions to the 
housewife that will swell- her purehase. 
Many grocers will tell you that not a few 
housewives rely upon them (the grocers) 
to suggest what they need and what they 
are out of as well as the little luxuries 
that happen to strike their faney. 

The telephone, though a great boon to 
the lazy housewife and an undoubted 
convenience to the grocer himself, does 
not always assume the aspect of a bless- 
ing. So many women, living remote 
from the grocery, will telephone the most 
insignificant orders and command imme- 
diate delivery that the convenience is fre- 
quently transformed into a positive an- 
noyanee. The following amusing incident 
was related to me by a grocer in a small 
Western city: 

A customer living a mile from the store 
telephoned in shrill commanding tones: 

“Send up immediately five cents’ worth 
of salt, two and one-half cents’ worth of 
eandles, two and one-half cents’ worth of 
eat meat and one cake of yeast.” 

The order was put up and just as the 
boy was about to start out on his round 
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the telephone rang again. The same voice 
was on the wire: 

“ Never mind the cat meat; Bessie (the 
cat) has just caught a mouse.” 

The happy-go-lueky housewife who 
does her marketing by wire and does not 
ask the price of any of the artieles she 
orders pays rather dearly in the end for 
her saving of time and bother. The 
grocer is tempted to charge her a frac- 
tion more than he does the sharp bar- 
gainer who goes to market with a keen 
knowledge of prevailing prices gleaned 
from perusal of the newspapers and in- 
quiries at other shops. The groeer must 
be very careful, however, not to charge 
a customer more than her neighbor or 
friend. 

James J. Hill and Arehbishop Ireland 
recently uttered strictures on the custom 
of housewives to telephone their orders to 
the grocer, whieh called forth the fol- 
lowing sharp reply in a letter to the New 
York World: 


THE HOUSEWIFE NOT TO BLAME 


Editor of World: James J. Hill says thas 
if the housekeeper, instead of standing in 
front of the telephone to order the family 
supplies. would go to the market and learn 
which foods are cheap and just as good as 
the expensive kinds she has been ordering, 
there would be less talk about high prices, 
and Archbishop Ireland says there is dread- 
ful waste resulting from ignorance of 
housekeeping, and that American women do 
not know how to save in cooking. 

There is to be found in grocery stores a 
ham called by grocers a “small California 
ham.” One year ago it could be purchased 
for nine cents a pound. Today it is 14 
cents. Will Mr Hill or Mr Archbishop Ire- 
land tell me how my ignorance of cooking 
or my use of a telephone—which I don" 
possess—has raised the price of this ham 
five cents a pound in one year? Is it not 
enough that the housewife must meet this 
daily rise in the price of food with no in- 
crease in the sum from which she must do 
it, without being told that she herself is 
to blame for it? 

MINNIE J. REYNOLDS. 

Bloomfield, N J. 


That women, generally speaking, are 
not good mathematicians, is recognized 
and taken advantage of by the grocer. 
A San Francisco grocer confessed to me 
that in adding up a list of figures for 
his customers he invariably and with 
malice aforethought raised the total five 
eents above the actual amount. “ And,” 
he said smugly, “about one woman in 
ten, if as many, discovers the error. I 
have paid my rent out of these ‘ easy 
nickels’ for five years.” 
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hundred young, women 
have their sey. concerning bach. 
elors_saléries,and stindry pro- 
bléms involved in matrim 


Now it is the girls’ turn to speak. 

The bachelors, in the March and April numbers, five hundred strong, answered the 
big “ Why?” They found the girls somewhat luxurious in their tastes, and not always 
trained for the duties and self-denial of wifehood. 

The young women, answering the magazine articles directly and responding to a 
circular letter in addition, have their convictions, and are not afraid to express them, 
as the pages which follow clearly prove. 


We seem to discern rather more of romance, more of idealism, in the feminine 
point of view. For example, the question whether a man should confess his love 
before he is in a position to offer a home brings an overwhelming Yes from the girls 
who answered this question, 262 to 36. 


The girls who would accept in marriage less of luxury than they enjoy in the 
parental home, are more than ten to one—252 to 24. Those who think they should 
lave approximately the luxuries of the parental home in their new abode are only 
38 to 254. A large majority testify that the parental comforts and conveniences far 
surpass those which the young husband ean provide, as a rule. 

Whether business girls live better than their married friends proved a puzzling 
question, the few answers divid- ing almost evenly—78 Yes, 60 No. 
But, nota bene, a great majority of the girls admit that the married 
ones are happier! 

If the girls are not rightly 
cording to their observation, the 
in the education for the duties and self-denial of the husband; 
for so the girls declare, two to one. The chief faults found with 
the bachelors are extravagance and ignorance of self-denial. 

The average income needed for matrimony was placed by the young men at $2,439. 
Almost a thousand dollars less, or $1,464, is the average of the figures set by the girls, 
the highest being $5,000, against $15,000 among the men. The lowest figure set by a 
woman is $400, or $100 less than the lowest by a man. 


Some of the young women, like some of the men, have found the eategorical 
replies to questions inadequate to the expression of their views and feelings and have 
written somewhat at length, in separate articles, which are valuable for the insight they 
give into the feminine character and current conditions of living. 
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Girls and Dollars 


“ What yearly income do you think is 
necessary for the man you would marry 
to have before entering upon married 
life?” 

This was the first question which was 
put to five hundred bachelor maidens. 
The bachelors of the March number, who 
characterized American girls as “ butter- 
flies,” “ornaments” and “social whirl- 
ers,” should give careful study to the 
following extracts from their letters. 
Surely the sound philosophy, the broad- 
minded views, and the “ willing- 
to-do-their-share” tone of the 
majority of answers received, are 
anything but “ butterfly ” in char- 
acter. 

“Tn all frankness,” says a 
Chicago girl, “it’s hard to say 
[concerning the income], so much 
depends on the man and the degree to 
which we might be in love. With some- 
one like that bright young Massachusetts 
philosopher, quoted in the March issue, 
T’d feel the need of several more thousand 
a year than he specifies, before I lent 
my vigor to camping expeditions and my 
fepen ear’ to his philosophy. Some- 
how I’ve a mental vision of that youth, 
smoking at easeful length by the parlor 
fire and extending the open hand of de- 
mocracy to some good listener while the 
wife of vigor splits kindlings below 
stairs! 

“But, in all seriousness—it all de- 
pends. If I fell in love with a man in 
whom I discerned, through all my love 
for him, an innate selfishness or closeness 
or laziness or overindulgenee in the ex- 
pensive joys of life, ’d want a larger 
ineome than I would if my husband were 
generous and thoughtful and _ helpful. 
Twenty-five hundred—and management! 
—is necessary for a young ecouple’s com- 
fortable existence in Chieago, but with 
the right man I’d venture matrimony on 
whatever he happened to be earning at 
the time he wished to marry.” 

A Springfield (Mass) representative 
names a lower figure. “TI do not think,” 
she says, “that $1,200 or $1,500 would 
supply a house with servants, nor pro- 
vide automobiles and many other luxuries 
that rich people consider essentials. But 
I do believe that two young people, 
rightly trained, with a wholesome regard 
for work, can live very comfortably upon 
that amount of money. I believe that 
their home may be more than moderately 
comfortable, and that they may afford 


as much recreation and pleasure as they 


will care for. 

“TI agree with one of your bachelors 
that there is as much or more real hap- 
piness in life for those whose ‘social re- 
quirements are satisfied with the open 
book, the open sky, ete,’ than for others 
who depend upon material esthetic 
pleasures. I do not believe that, with 
this yearly income of $1,500, a woman 
need degenerate into a frowsy drudge. 
There is no reason why het chance for 
mental and spiritual development is not 
just as good as it ever was. She will not 
have to make her own dresses nor 
trim her own hats unless she 
chooses to do so. Nor will she 
have any money to throw away at 
bridge or other fashionable follies. 
She may not afford a maid, but 
she will be able to provide for 
her home many labor and time- 
saving devices, and to hire whatever help 
is necessary.” 

A Baltimore girl makes the following 
brief statement: “His income must not 
be less than $1,500, since my own salary 
is more than half that amount.” 

“Tt depends entirely upon the cost of 
living in your particular loeation,” comes 
from Pennsylvania. “For Pittsburg I 
should say at least $150 a month.” 

“The real man is genuine, self-respect- 
ing, intelligent, able and ambitious,” 
writes a young artist of western Massa- 
ehusetts. “Therefore, this sort cannot 
be associated with any fixed amount for 
a yearly income. The discerning girl 
will readily ‘take a chance’ with him, 
realizing that no matter what his income 
is when she marries him, it is liable to 
increase. Such a man does not give a 
girl reason to believe he loves her, nor 
the opportunity to beeome interested in 
him exelusively, until his financial show- 
ing is at least respectable and future 
prospects promising. The type of man 
ineapable of continual personal growth 
and proficiency, through applied effort 
and wholesome ambition, has no more 
place in my argument than the hopeless 
girl lacking in woman’s natural instinct 
for home making.” 

“Although a New York girl,” says an- 
other in reply te this question, “I was 
brought up by a New England mother 
who taught me to cook, sew, market, keep 
house and economize, as well as my par- 
lor tricks. Yet if I were contemplating 
matrimony with a view of really enjoying 
life with my husband, and not being a 
‘worn-out wife of all work’ in a year 
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or two, I should hesitate at $5,000 a 
year in New York. Even $6,000 would 
be a risk, unless eked out by a great deal 
of love, a great deal of ‘faculty’ and a 
supreme trust in a prospective ‘ raise.’ ” 

According to a Brooklyn stenographer 
who has a salary of twelve dollars a week, 
the average man is getting altogether too 
little money to take a wife, without a very 
great risk. “ Candidly, I’m afraid,” she 
says. “Not only afraid that we might 
have a terribly hard time scraping along, 
but that it might be worse than that; 
that he possibly might not be able to 
support me at all. Oh, you 
needn’t be surprised; I’ve known a 
good many girls who have had to 
go back to work after having been 
married a few months or a year 
or so. In some eases it hasn’t 
been the man’s fault at all; he’s 
been as nice and as smart as pos- 
sible, but he’s had hard luck. The woman 
has to take that chance. It worvies me.” 

One bright young woman who was in- 
terviewed concerning these questions came 
to New York three years ago from a 
Western city. She has been very sue- 
cessful and now gets $25 a week as 
assistant eashier of a big commercial 
house. She is twenty-five, very girlish 
looking and winsome and dresses with 
much taste. She has had innumerable 
offers of marriage and has turned them 
all down. 

“ Why should I get married?” she asks. 
* Wouldn’t I be much worse off, unless [ 
had extraordinary good fortune? It 
would take a man with an assured in- 
come of the best part of a hundred dol- 
lars a week to tempt me. Just see here. 
My twenty-five dollars a week is all my 
own. My living—and it’s a good living— 
a part of an apartment with a widowed 
friend, costs me only ten dollars. That 
gives me fifteen dollars to spend or save, 
and no one ean eriticize or find fault with 
me. There isn’t a married friend of 
mine who has anything like the money 
for dressing that I do. And the best 
of it is, I’ve got a much better chance 
of holding my job—any ordinary woman 
has—than very nearly any man I might 
marry. Today it’s only the exceptional 
man that is worth the while of the com- 
petent business woman.” 

“ Three thousand dollars, I should say,’ 
says a philosophical young Western girl. 
“Less for those who have been acecus- 
tomed to more—paradoxical as that may 
sound.” 

A pretty Brooklyn girl of twenty-two, 


who hasn't the slightest idea of geuing 
married, was interviewed. Her family 
has large means and lives in one of the 
most fashionable sections of Brooklyn. 
This girl has a dress-and-pin-money al- 
lowance from her father of $800 a year. 
She is very popular with the young men. 
There has been much curiosity as to why 
she does not get married. 

“T don’t think it’s a question of money 
with me,” she said frankly. “ If I really 
loved a man I'd be willing to work for 
him and with him, no matter what income 
he had. No, I wouldn’t care whether it 
was as little as twenty dollars a 
week. That would be quite im- 
material. Frankly, the men I 
seem to meet are not those [ could 
love. They don’t seem men one 
could pull with and make home 
happy. 

“Tf I eould find a young man 
like Father, well—when that man does 
come, if he hasn’t a cent in the world [ 
want him to walk up and tell me he wants 
me. I won’t stop and think before I give 
him an answer!” 


Don’t Fear to Speak 


“Do you think a man should wait to 
ask you to marry him until he has that 
(the needed) income—or would you 
rather he told you of his love and asked 
you to wait until he made it?” 

The statisties of the inquiry indicate 
clearly that the lover should not await 
the desired ineome before declaring his 
love. Following are some answers, both 
for and against waiting: 

“Tf I loved the man,” says a New 
York girl, “I should certainly want him 
to ask me the very first chance he got, 
lest I should get impatient and ask him! 
‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ 
Besides, what fun to plan together all 
sorts of wonderful economies!” 

A Baltimore girl solves the problem 
in this way: “ Personally, I would not 
enter into an engagement unless there 
was a prospect of marriage within a year 
or two, for I have known of two inter- 
minable engagements which I would not 
want repeated in my own life. If a man 
loves a girl sufficiently he will give her 
plenty of rein while he is making his 
way, and if, when he has made good he 
finds that he has lost her, he can console 
himself with the reflection that she wasn’t 
true blue and it was better to find it 
out before than after marriage. There 
is always the chanee, you know, of his 
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‘meeting someone he likes better and the 
“girl is thus spared the horror of a broken 
engagement.” 

“Unless he is perfectly sure of getting 
‘that income before too long a wait, he 
‘should not attempt a monopoly,” is a 
response from Portland, Me. 

' He ean ask when he pleases, but he 
must hustle while he waits,” comes from 
‘St Louis. 

“T prefer that he should tell me of 
his love,” says a girl from Boston, “for 
I am young and should enjoy waiting for 
him. However,” she adds, “if it is nec- 
essary to postpone marriage as 
long as a year, I should not ad- 
vise an engagement.” 


"The Nest Egg 


“ How much money do you think 
the young man should have laid 
by in the savings bank before you marry 
him—not necessarily the amount he saved 
before your engagement?” 

Opinion as to the amount which should 

be laid by in the savings bank varies 
The figures range from nothing at all to 
$5,000. On the whole, the returns indi- 
eate a practical turn to the feminine 
‘mind. 
* “His reserve fund in the savings 
‘bank,” says a Chicopee (Mass) maiden, 
“must depend upon the ineome of the 
man previous to marriage. One eligible 
for matrimony should be able to bank a 
third of his monthly earnings. Other- 
wise, what portion could a wife hope to 
conveniently share of an income barely 
covering the cost of living for one?” 

_ A New York City girl thinks a man 
may be too practical. She writes: “TI 
should hate a lover who said to himself, 
*She’s a dear girl, and I’d love to take 
her out to dinner, but I really ought to 
economize, so I’ll just put the money into 
some new winter flannels.’ I can do 
enough economizing for two, if neces- 
sary. If he had $500 in the bank I would 
be perfectly satisfied.” 

“Five hundred seems as small a pro- 
tection for a rainy day as ean be re- 
quired—or is the sum laid by meant to 
éover the furnishing of the new home, 
ete?” asks a Chicago society girl. “In 
that case I have no hard and fast rule to 
Iay down. I believe in making the ini- 
tial expenditures conform to the future 
iheome.” 

‘A New York fiancee who was inter- 
viewed comes of a good, “ comfortable” 
family, niot at all society people. She 


has been trained in housewifely fashion. 

“Yes, a young man should have some- 
thing saved up,” she said. “Quite a 
little. I think it was Harry’s mention- 
ing that he had $500 saved that made me 
make up my mind as I did. That showed 
me that he had grit. Any number of 
young fellows don’t seem to have that. 
They’re smart, but they seem to be with- 
out real resolution.” 

A Washington (D C) girl-would prefer 
that the man be not too saving. “It 
would be a matter of indifference to me 
how much a man had in the savings bank 
before asking me to marry him,” 
she says. “I should not want to 
marry an extravagant man, nor 
one in debt, but I should rather 
my husband had saved too little 
than too much, for saving seems 
to be a habit which grows on one 
till he beeomes penurious without 
realizing it.” 

“ Practically, I doubt if I should stop 
to consider this at all. Theoretically, I 
suppose he should have enough to tide 
over a time of sickness or enforced idle- 
ness. How much that would be I don’t 
know. I surely wouldn’t let such a con- 
sideration stand long in the way if I 
really wanted to marry.” This opinion 
is from Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Young Man’s Training 


“ Are the young men of your set rightly 
brought up and trained, do you think, for 
the responsibilities and self-denial of 
matrimony?” 

This question elicited almost as inter- 
esting replies as the similar one which 
was put to five hundred bachelors. There 
is much to be said upon both sides, it 
would seem. 

“No, nor in any other set that I ever 
noticed,” says a Chicago girl. “On the 
contrary, I think most mothers make life 
for the future wives one eternal stoop 
after tossed-away matches and collars 
and papers. I know one husband—pro- 
fessor in a large college—who earnestly, 
outspokenly, regrets that his salary is 
insufficient to ease his wife’s labors; yet 
the early habits of that devoted husband 
permit him to leave pencil sharpenings 
on the floor and orange seeds on the 
library table for that wife’s fingers to 
clean up. 

“Women, and men, too, apropos of 
married life, insist that it is the small 
things which count the most, and I am 
inelined to think that these so-called small 
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things are really the large things, for 
they are repeated day in and day out 
till they aggregate the greater part of 
experience. It’s the lack of the little 
courtesies of life, the pléasant table man- 
ners, the unselfish consideration, the re- 
finement and delicacies of intercourse 
which mar what might otherwise be a 
perfect union for many a wife—and 
these are the easy things which lie in 
the mother’s provinee. 

“No, I don’t think I should consider 
the young men of my set ‘en bulk’ as 
exactly ‘trained’ for the self-denials and 
responsibilities of married life, 
but when love comes to them it 
brings them, or brings out in 
them, a whole host of new virtues 
of consideration unselfish- 
hess. 

“ Those who have lived at home 
in a large family are much better 
prepared for this than those who live 
in bachelor quarters,” says a Rochester 
(N Y) girl. 

“T am not in any ‘set,’” states a 
Massachusetts woman, “but most of the 
men I know are intellectual, thinking, 
hard-working men, who would be ready 
to shoulder the burdens of homes and 
families, if they were sure of the right 
woman.” 

“ Most men are spoiled by their moth- 
ers,” says a Baltimore woman, “ but as 
this has been the ease from the begin- 
ning of time, it is evidently not irreme- 
diable, and on the whole I think the boys 
of the great middle class in this town will 
meet the responsibilities of matrimony 
in the proper fashion.” 

“Tn the South, well-fitted; in the 
North, not so much so,” writes a loyal 
Southerner. 

“Nothing like that in this section of 
the country; have to catch them early 
and tame them,” is a bit of testimony 
from St Louis. 

“A frank answer is No,” comes from 
Pennsylvania. “ All men are self-cen- 
tered and vain—most of them uninterest- 
ing and dull besides.” 

“From personal observation,” says 
a Massachusetts woman, “the successful 
husbands are the men who have ‘ rightly 
brought up and trained’ themselves. The 
big natures have developed despite 
obstacles rather than because of train- 
ing—these are the rare examples fitted 
for matrimony, and everything else. 
Proper home training and the best in- 
fluences, when laid on from the outside, 
have not saved gountless human disap- 


pointments. Like the corresponding 
qualities necessary in the make-up of the 
best wives, it depends largely upon how 
much man there is in the young man.” 

A Poughkeepsie (N Y) girl writes: 
“The young mtn of today are rightly 
brought up for the old-fashioned girl who 
was a humble, submissive little thing, but 
they are not yet trained to meet peace- 
fully the independence of the twentieth- 
eentury girl who has taken over some of 
the authority. However, the situation 
is not alarming, for the girl of today is 
clever enough and tactful enough to keep 
peace by seeming to submit, and 
she soon educates her husband 
without much effort on her part.” 

One of our correspondents 
sizes up the Washington (D C) 
men as follows: “I ean, without 
} hesitation, say that I have never 

seen a Washington man I could 
think about long enough to be even ecas- 
ually interested in him. It is, I suppose, 
a simple case of supply and demand, and 
when there are so few, even in proportion 
to the number of marriageable girls, the 
men are bound to be insufferably self- 
sufficient and coneeited. Possibly the 
girls born and bred in Washington may 
find them satisfactory, but I cannot con- 
ceive of a girl who has known men from 
other cities even thinking of marrying 
the typical Washington man, who feels 
he is ineurring her lifelong gratitude if 
he accepts an invitation to dine at her 
house, and who is perfectly willing to 
accept all the hospitality she will offer 
without feeling under any obligations 
whatever. 

“As a rule, men from other localities 
I have liked very well, and have found 
them companionable, which is what I 
— want my husband to be, first of 

A New York girl just turned twenty 
says: “ Young men today seem inconse- 
quential, weak, nice enough for dancing 
partners or to go to the theater with, 
but not what a “girl feels she can risk 
her life on. Where do you find a man 
today who thinks it a privilege to work 
for a girl? He wants to marry this one 
or that one because she’s pretty or fas- 
éinating, or because it’s a triumph for 
him to have her. When girls get out of 
their indolent ways and demand more of 
men, the men will come to time and mar- 
riages won’t be delayed.” 

A Brooklyn girl sharply says: “If the 
girl of the present has been badly brought 
up from the masculine point of view, the 
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young man of the day from the woman’s 
“point of view is a horror. Utterly un- 
fitted to be a husband because he is un- 
sympathetic, not courteous, self-sufficient. 
Bachelor apartments have done it.” 

. » “Most of the young men I know give 
:up a good deal when they marry, and 
with a pretty good grace, too,” says a 
Milwaukee defender of the male sex. 

“The men have answered this question 
so indignantly and so frankly that I 
shall follow their good example,” comes 
a retort from New York City. “ When 
I think of some of the men I know, hard- 
‘working, self-denying, courteous 
gentlemen, I feel that the young 
man of the present day is ready 
to assume all the responsibilities 
‘of matrimony, and capable of 
making a woman very happy, but 
on further consideration euthu- 
siasm rapidly wanes. 

“As the men seem to have insisted 
upon judging the girls only when they 
are in the ballroom or the kitchen, let 
us place the men in a similar position. 
Does the average young man one sees in 
a ballroom inspire a girl with the con- 
fidence that he will make a strong, re- 
‘liable, pleasant husband? A vision of 
rude, selfish, conceited individuals, often 
smelling of cigarettes or cocktails, pr 
pale, tired faces, supported by high, stiff 
collars, rises before me. 

“As for the girls in a ballroom be 
coming ‘creatures of pomp and vanity,’ 
‘ butterflies’ and ‘ social whirlers,’ who is 
it that makes them so? Take the most 
popular girls at a dance—are they not 
usually the richest, the showiest, the best 
_ dressed, the ones whose relations give 
the most elaborate entertainments? Are 
they always the sweetest, the prettiest, the 
simplest, the most refined? 

“And the girl from a domestie point 
of view—does she not compare favorably 
with the average man? Can he blacken 
his shoes neatly, sweep the front steps 
successfully and attend to the furnace? 
Can we fail to tremble somewhat at the 
welfare of a horse or a cow left solely 
‘to his ministrations? The young man 
in Washington who says we ‘ make excel- 
lent fudge,’ but would not like to try 
our’ biscuits, perhaps might be intrusted 
to light my drawing room fire with a 
safety match, but could he earry up the 
coal and chop the wood for me? And the 
young gourmand from Connecticut who 
has decided ‘to get engaged to a girl and 
_then persuade her to go to cooking 
school,’ who is endeavoring to find ‘a 


mother-trained girl who can make bread 
and broil a steak ’—poor young man! He 
is suffering under the delusion that he 
wants a wife, when all he really needs is 
just a cook!” 


Love in a Cottage 


“1. Do you believe it essential to your 
happiness in the beginning of your mar- 
ried life that you should have approzi- 
mately the comforts and luxuries of your 
parental home? 2. Are not such com- 
forts and luxuries generally greater than 
a young husband can provide at 
the present salaries and cost 
of living? 3. Are you willing to 
try to get along more simply for 
the sake of an earlier marriage?” 

This is how a Chicopee (Mass) 
girl answers the above questions: 
“Tf the parental home is luxu- 
riously extravagant, no! A girl used to 
comforts and necessities cannot be happy 
with approximate privation. Both the 
husband and wife have a previously con- 
tracted social position to uphold and a 
right to expect occasional recreation. 
Added expenditures on extended (though 
unpretentious) hospitality, and the dis- 
criminating mental and physieal diver- 
sions necessary to cultured people, must 
play a part in the yearly cost of living. 
The real man provides the comforts and 
reasonable necessities for her content- 
ment, and his own. When there is ‘a 
falling off thereof,’ in creature comforts, 
the man is first to ‘set up a howl.’ The 
girl married out of moderate cireum- 
stanees, into a better condition, has a 
finer appreciation for values. She can 
reduce the cost of living to a matter of 
intelligent management. The wife let 
down through matrimony to a lower 
strata of surroundings has come through 
preference, and is usually the sort not 
liable to exact the impossible from the 
man she loves. ‘For’ the sake of an 
earlier marriage’ holds out no particular 
advantage for me. Too often, matrimony 
eontracted in the rawness of ‘ rattle- 
brained,’ inexperienced youth, is_ the 
‘answer’ to the other imperative prob- 
lem—divoree !” 

“T am not in favor of early mar- 
riages,” writes a Springfield young 
woman. “TI should prefer to wait until 
the comforts and luxuries I now have ean 
be provided, unless the man is in such a 
position that he cannot enjoy the comforts 
of a home other than his own, in which 
ease it would seem selfish of the girl 
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not to give up her own home for his ‘ be 
it ever so humble.’ The ‘ sporting spirit * 
might help out here, if it was strong 
enough. 

“ Ours is a plain home,” says a sensible 
spinster, “in which there is no preten- 
sion to fashion. Simple pleasures hold 
sway—the theater, music, plenty of read- 
ing matter, an occasional httle card 
party and always a summer trip. All 
these things [ should require in my own 
home, but they can all be done econom- 
ically. Grand opera, for instance, can 
be heard here for five dollars or for one 
dollar.” 

“Tf the man proves a liberal 
provider, within his means, early 
marriage is vastly better than late 
marriage or no marriage at all,” 
is the advice of a St Louis young 
woman. 

“ While I ean say that I and the 
girl friends in my set expect to begin our 
married life more simply than we have 
been living in our father’s homes,” writes 
a Chicago fiancee, “it is pretty essential 
to our happiness that it should be a con- 
genial simplicity. But good taste is not 
a matter of the pocketbook but of the 
intelligence. My experience is that the 
girls who have been best trained for 
housework have grown so tired of the 
drudgeries that they demand more ease 
of their husbands than the more fortunate 
girls who bring to it the freshness and 
interest of novelty. These girls are more 
apt to study housekeeping as an eco- 
nomie problem und bring the best of their 
ability and energy to its solution. 

“Tf you had asked whether it was es- 
sential to a girl’s happiness to begin her 
married life with approximately the same 
comforts and luxuries of her newly mar- 
ried friends, you would be touching a 
more sensitive spot! It’s not in leaving 
mahogany fer fumed oak that the rub 
comes so much as when your friends leave 
fumed oak for mahogany! An extrava- 
gant wife, so I’m led to believe, does not 
confront her husband with things that 
Mother had, but the things that Grace 
or Gretchen now possess!” 


Business Girls 


“ Do the business girls you know live 
better, generally speaking, upon their 
own salaries than your married friends 
live upon their husbands’ incomes?” 

“Girls of my acquaintance,” says a 
Massachusetts correspondent, “ following 
the professions of art, literature and the 


stage, usually are capable of acquiring 
an income which is more useful than that 
earned by many husbands. This fact 
allows the professional girl more time, 
and a larger field from which to make a 
selection. A woman capable of winning 
for herself suceess in any of the higher 
professions is invariably attracted to the 
talented, successful man. Her capacity 
for appreciation, and peculiar tempera- 
ment, make her requirements more exact- 
ing, perhaps, than those of the average 
maid in search of a husband.” 

“No, decidedly no!” says an unmar- 
ried business woman. “ There ia 
much nonsense written about busi- 
ness women making the best wives 
because, having worked, they 
know the value of money. This 
is a fallacy. Of course, a busi- 
ness girl who marries can adapt 
herself to her husband’s salary, 

but as a comparison between the girls 
spending their own money and _ those 
spending their husbands’, the honors all 
go to the latter class. They have learned 
the gospel of doing without, which the 
business girl never will learn while she 
has another pay day next week.” 

“T know thousands of business girls,” 
says a Western woman. “ All want hus- 
bands. Girls with good incomes live 
nicely, but are none too happy.” 

“Yes, business girls live better and 
have a great deal nicer time. A woman’s 
troubles and ill health begin with her 
married life,” is the opinion of a New 
Rochelle woman. 

A Brooklyn girl throws a new light 
upon the business woman: “It’s quite 
a mistaken idea that business girls have 
more money to spend than what we eall 
‘married girls,’” she says, “I should 
say not. I don’t know a girl in busi- 
ness but what gives and gives until she 
uses up a good bit of her weekly salary. 
If it isn’t her own immediate family, 
toward whose support and comfort she 
must contribute, there is sure to be a 
niece or a nephew, the children of a 
brother or sister who has been none toe 
successful, to whom ‘ Auntie’ is a good 
deal of a guardian angel. You would bé 
surprised to know the number of ex- 
tremely well-paid business girls, who 
somehow have almost nothing they can 
spend upon themselves.” 

“T do not know whether she lives bet- 
ter,” writes a New York City woman, 
“but I often wonder if the business 
woman realizes how often she is envied 
and always respected by her idler sisters.” 
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Prices Are High 


By Professor Joseph French Johnson 
Dean of New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


{In the February issue, 1910, Frank Julian Warne, Ph D, attributed the present high 
* prices to trusts and monopolies, and in the April number Dr Eugene Davenport traced 
the high cost of food to the approaching limit of our natural resources.] 


POLITICAL economist tries to 

study the prices of things in the 

same scientifie and cold-blooded 
way that a bacteriologist observes mi- 
crobes or the ornithologist the habits of 
birds. If he cannot understand and ex- 
plain prices he knows very well that his 
science is of no account. 

The word “ price” has wrapped up in 
it the whole of the money question, for 
as everybody knows, the price of a thing 
is the amount of money which it sells for. 

Since all of us are familiar with the 
use of money, and are either hurt or 
helped by every change in prices, most 
men think they understand the money 
question, and are prone to condemn the 
conclusions of economists whenever these 
are not in harmony with their own views 
and interests. In geometry there is a 
theorem something like this: If a tri- 


.angle has two equal sides, the angles op- 


posite them will be equal. I doubt if 
anybody ever disputed the truth of that 
proposition, yet if John Jones had his 
home in one corner of the triangle and 
William Smith in the other, I can easily 
see, especially if the tax collector was 
around, that a debate might arise as to 


' the respective sizes of these two lots. 


Let the human element enter a scientific 
problem and confusion nearly always re- 
sults. That is one reason, by the way, 
why the science of medicine has made 
such slow progress. 

If the reader will wear his thinking 


-eap while reading the next five para- 
graphs, he will discover that the question 
.of money and prices is not so very dif- 
ficult. 


First, the price of any article is fixed 
by the demand for it. If this is true of 


each article, of course it is true of all. 


The people who have the article want 
to get as high a price as possible, but 
they are careful not to hold out long for 
a priee which the buyers will not pay. 
So the prices of articles in general de- 


= upon. the buying power of the peo- 
‘ple. 


Second, the buying power of any man 
depends upon the amount of money and 
eredit he has. In other words, he can 
pay cash, give his note or “have it 
charged.” If this is true of one person 
it is true of all combined. Hence the 
prices of articles at any time are deter- 
mined by the amount of money and eredit 
available for the use of people who wish 
to buy. 

Third, in the United States and in most 
other parts of the world money and gold 
are practically synonymous, for anybody 
ean have gold made into money. Green- 
backs, silver certificates, silver dollars, 
gold certificates, bank notes, etc, have 
buying power merely beeause they are 
promises to pay gold. 

Fourth, most business men pay with 
checks. It is commonly thought that a 
man’s check is an order upon money 
which he has in the bank. This is a 
mistake. Banks never have money on 
hand equal to the amount which they owe 
their depositors. They know it is not neces- 
sary, for their depositors never will check 
out all their balances at one time. Many 
country banks feel perfectly safe if they 
have on hand only $6 against every $100 
that they owe to depositors, The New 
York City banks seldom carry more than 
$25, and the general average throughout 
the country is only about $12. Thus it 
appears that a deposit in a bank is not 
a sum of money there, but merely an 
evidence of the bank’s promise to pay a 
sum of money on demand. So a check 
on a bank is an order, not on a sum of 
money, but on a credit. 

Fifth, if the reader has understood 
the above rather difficult paragraph, he 
will easily see that if the money supply 
increases and if the banks get their share 
of the new money, the banks will be able 
to make more and bigger loans, and more 
people will be able to buy things and pay 
for them with checks. 

Hence, we may conclude that if the 
supply of gold is increasing, the buying 
power of the people will increase and the 
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prices of articles rise, unless there is an 
equal inerease at the same time in the 
number or quantity of articles for sale 
in the markets. 

Finally, the reader should see that 
prices and the buying power of money 
are merely two sides of the same thing. 
When the buying power or value of gold 
is going down, then prices are rising; and 
vice versa. The greater the number of 
dollars offered for goods, the higher 
prices will be and the less the value of 
each dollar. 

Now, let us see how all this “ theory” 
fits the facts. During the Middle Ages, 
after the Roman conquerors had ceased 
to bring in gold and silver from Africa 
and the East, the supply of these metals 
in Europe steadily grew less for a thou- 
sand years, and their purchasing power 
as a result steadily increased. In the 
twelfth century the daily wage of an 
ordinary laborer was twopence. In the 
fifteenth century a complete outfit for a 
man could be bought for twenty-five 
shillings. Wheat brought fifteen cents a 
bushel. A laborer with a horse and 
wagon got a shilling a day. His horse 
probably cost him between five dollars 
and ten dollars. These low prices were 
due to the relative searcity of gold and 
silver. These metals got so valuable, and 
the different cities of Europe had sueh 
difficulty keeping on hand a_ sufficient 
supply of money that very stringent laws 
were passed against their exportation. 
A man who earried gold or silver out of 
a country or away from a city was in 
danger of losing his head. In faet, it 
was a capital offense for anybody to ex- 
port the precious metals from England 
only two hundred years ago. 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus, grub- 
staked by royal capitalists, sailed west- 
ward in search of gold and silver mines, 
and ineidentally discovered America. 
Every reader knows the rest of the story 
how a steady stream of “treasure” 
poured into Spain from the mines of the 
new world; but it is not so generally 
known that this new gold and _ silver, 
inereasing the supply of money in 
Europe, caused prices to rise by leaps 
and bounds. Adam Smith, the father of 
political economy, estimated that prices 
rose fully 300 per cent in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Very few people at the time supposed 
that gold and silver had anything to do 
with the high prices. Instead, they 
blamed the farmers and railed at monep- 
olists of all kinds. Governments were 
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everywhere besought to use their author- 
ity and keep. prices down. In 1633, for 
example, the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London were ordered by the privy 
council “ to set such prices as they should 
conceive to be fit for various kinds of 
provisions and to post the tables of 
prices in publie places.” 

The privy council was especially severe 
in its treatment of poultry and eggs, 
having found, according to an ancient 
chronicler, “ that the said abuse doth ap- 
pear in none more than in the excessive 
rates of poultry of all sorts now so 
immeasurably enhanced by poukerers.” 
The English people got so stirred up 
toward the end of the sixteenth century 
over the prices of things that the courts 
even passed on the price of a night’s 
lodging at an inn. Town councils fixed 
the maximum price to be charged for a 
meal, and Parliament, under Henry VIII, 
even fixed the price of nighteaps. 

In 1604 the town authorities of Wood- 
stock in England posted the following 
list of prices as the highest which any 
dealer could ask without penalty: 


A fatt pygg. the beste in the markett 16d. 
A lean or seconde pygg 104. 
Pownde of Butter, sweete and neue id 
Coople beste chickens or rabbitts 8d 
Tenn eggs, the beste in ye markett 2a. 
Haie and litter for one horse for day 
and night in every Inn 8d. 
Quart beste clarett wine 7d. 


All the legislation against high prices 
was futile. When the English Parliament 
tried to keep the price of nighteaps from 
rising, it might just as well have passed 
a law ordering the mereury from going 
up in hot weather. Prices went up sim- 
ply beeause the inereasing supply of 
gold and silver gave the people more buy- 
ing power. 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century prices went down. Everything 
got cheaper. The reason was that the 
known gold and silver mines of this eon- 
tinent were pretty well exhausted. The 
total output of gold and silver from 1810 
to 1850 was only about $35,000,000 a 
year. That was hardly enough to keep 
the world supplied with earrings and 
watch chains, so that the supply of money 
grew less rather than greater. Conse- 
quently, as the population and business 
of the world inereased, the prices of arti- 
eles fell. In 1850 a man with one dollar 
was as well off as a man in 1810 with 
two dollars. 

After 1850, as a result of gold dis- 
eoveries in Australia and California, the 
money supply increased and prices went 
up. This rise of prices in the middle of 
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the nineteenth century, since it seemed 
to increase the value of every man’s 
property, led to a great deal of specula- 
tion and ended in the panie of 1857. 


After our civil war the output of gold - 


for several years averaged about $100,- 
000,000 a year. This would have been 
enough to keep prices from falling if 
during this period the leading nations 
of the earth had not decided to drop 
silver altogether and to use gold alone 
as money. After 1873 practically all the 
buying in Europe and the United States 
was done by means of gold alone (to- 
gether with eredit based on gold), and as 
a result the buying power of gold in- 
creased so that in 1896 a man could buy 
with fifty cents as much as he could have 
bought in 1873 with a dollar. 

Low prices continued until 1897, and 
then everything began to rise in price. 
This was due to the fact that the new 
gold mines of South Africa and Alaska 
had greatly inereased the output. The 
increase began in 1887, and steadily 
every year thereafter a bigger and bigger 
quantity of gold came from the mines. 
Not until 1897 did it begin to affect 
prices, for it must be borne in mind that 
the yearly output of gold bears a very 
small ratio to the total supply in exist- 
ence. In 1890 about four billion dollars 
in gold coin and bullion were in use as 
money throughout the world. The addi- 
tion of $200,000,000 in one year would, 
of course, not change very much the value 
of all this great quantity, ‘but the addi- 
tion of a billion dollars in ten years had 
an appregiable effect, so that the buying 
power of gold in 1897 began to fall and 
_ prices to rise. Since 1897 the annual 
output of gold has been over $300,000,- 
000 a year, and for several years it has 
been over $400,000,000. As a result, peo- 
ple everywhere throughout the world have 
had more money, the banks have been 
able to lend more, more money has been 
offered for goods, and prices have gone 
up 50 per cent in consequence. Henee— 
and this is what hurts—a man with a 
$1,500 salary today is no better off than 
a man with a $1,000 salary was a dozen 
vears ago. 

Many attribute the rise of prices to 
our trusts and_ so-called monopolies. 
This is exactly what the people did in 
England three hundred years ago, and 
the explanation is as wrong now as it 
was then. Trusts cannot raise the prices 
of commodities above the buying power 
of the people, and that is determined by 
the amount of gold and eredit in their 


possession. To be sure, trusts are anxious 
to get as high a~price as they ean for 
what they hayé to sell, but so they were 
twenty-five years ago, when prices were 
falling. The meat trust cannot charge 
any price it pleases for steaks and chops. 
No matter how much it ,may try to 
squeeze the consumer, it is tinally com- 
pelled to take the price he is willing to 
pay. It cannot raise the price above that 
figure any more than a man by jumping 
up and down on the seales ¢an increase 
his weight. The laws governing the price 
of meat are entirely beyond the control 
of any great meat trust or monopoly that 
men can create. A monopoly may for a 
time, by restricting its output, be able 
to get a higher price for what. it sells, 
but all business men have learned by ex- 
perience that high prices brought about 
in that way do not mean high profits. 

The tariff, which is blamed by some 
people for high prices, affects only a few 
articles and is no more effective now than 
it was ten years ago, for the tariff is in 
general no higher than it was ten years 
ago. As an explanation of higher prices 
the tariff is net worthy of a moment’s 
consideration. - 

With, respect- to foodstuffs and all 
other agricultural products there is a 
foree ‘at work making for higher prices 
which is entirely independent of the in- 
creasing gold.supply. It is the inereas- 
ing cost of production. 

The rise ef prices is not without its 
compensations... It gives a peeuliar ehiarm 
to business and industry, for every man 
likes to sell on a-risine market.-° It also 
is a great stimulus to agriculture and is 
tending to draw many of our young men 
away ‘from’ the cities to the country. 
This is a golden age for the farmer. 
The prices of the things he produces are 
rising and he is not tempted into foolish 
extravaganeces by too close contact with 
the cities. Farmers, therefore, are getting 
bank accounts as well as buying auto- 
mobiles. Indeed, it is a pretty good 
time for any man who is willing to work 
and save. The steady upward tendeney 
of prices seems to indicate a strong de- 
mand for goods and many new industries 
are being established in consequence. 
The demand for labor is strong, better 
wages are paid than formerly and fewer 
men are out of employment. 

The. people to be pitied are those de- 
pendent on fixed salaries and incomes. 
Their supply of money does not increase, 
but their expenses do, and they feel the 
pineh. 
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Part V 


The MeRaes settled down in a home of 
their own, 

And Melissa was proud as a queen on 
her throne. 

She had several servants, well trained and 
correct, 

And her whole house presented a charm- 
ing effect. 


She had beautiful jewels and wonderful 
frocks, 

An automobile and an opera box. 

And as a_ high social position she 
eraved, 

On her eards she had “ First and third 
Wednesdays ” engraved. 


Without any troubles, from every eare 
free, 

Melissa was happy as happy could be. 

And Perey declared he lacked nothing 
in life, 

Now he had his own home and his dear 
little wife. 


Copyright, 1910, by the Phelps Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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One evening they asked Perey’s parents 
to dine; 

Of course everything was especially fine. 

The dinner was well cooked, and perfeetly 
served, 

And received from the guests the praise 
it deserved. 


When the evening was over, the guests 
gone away, 

Melissa Clarissa said, “ Well, I must say 

We did have a fine dinner party tonight. 

I’m satisfied everything went off just 
right.” 


“You are?” Perey said. “ Well, I must 
say I’m not! 

There was one thing tonight that upset 
me a lot! 

The evening for me was utterly spoiled, 
That lace in your gown was so ragged 
and soiled.” 

“Oh, Perey!” she cried, “how you harp 

on that string! 
You’re a_ silly, ridiculous, fussy old 


In the evening it’s quite clean enough to 
be worn; 

And only in one of two places it’s 
torn.” 


“ Well, why don’t you mend it, and clean 
it, my dear? 

You’re losing your neat, tidy habits, I 
fear. 

I saw mother eyeing it—” “ Well, I must 
say! 

How could she such very bad manners 
display ?” 


“Tt wasn’t bad manners! That lace is a 
sight !” 

“Tt’s no such a thing! This lace is all 
right ! 

Your mother is horrid!” “ There, there— 
I prefer 

You should show more respect when 


99% 


you’re speaking of her! 
“Oh, Perey, keep still! You just drive 
me wild!” 


“Melissa, you’re acting like some silly 
ehild!” 
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She flouneed out of the room, as mad as 
eould be; 

She wouldn’t make up, and neither would 
he. 


Well, of course, it blew over, as such 
squabbles do— 

For they really were fond of each other, 
these two; 

And for a time nothing their happiness 

marred, 

another 

jarred, 


Till oceasion their harmony 


A week or two later the Perey MeRaes 

Invited some friends to stay a few days. 

In the morning to breakfast Melissa 
came down 

With a heel off her shoe, and a rip in 
her gown. 

“Melissa Clarissa!” her husband  ex- 
claimed ; 

(The guests weren’t down yet.) 
should be ashamed 

To hobble around with the heel off your 
shoe! 

And look at that rip! 
through!” 


“You 


The lining shows 


bother!” she eried. 


doesn’t show; 
And I’m sure ’twasn’t my fault my heel 
eame off—oh! 
There’s a nail in this slipper! Oh 
doesn’t it hurt!” 
609 


“ Oh, “That rip 


She kicked it off (tearing the frill of her 
skirt). 

“ Melissa!” eried Perey. “Now this is 
too shocking! 

Just look at that hole in the toe of your 
stocking! 

Put your shoe on again, and be quick 
with it, too! 

I’m really astounded, Melissa, at you.” 


She whimpered, “TI ean’t—there’s a nail 
in the heel; 

You’ve no idea, Perey, how bad it does 
feel!” 

“Put it on!” he commanded. 
I must say. 

You’re a niece looking objeet, Melissa 


McRae!” 


By Jove! 


Now, just at this juncture the two guests 
came down; 

They heard Perey’s words and they saw 
Perey’s frown. 

They pretended, of course, they had no 
eyes nor ears, 


ignored their hostess’s 


And politely 
tears. 


The oceasion was awkward. 
’twas the first, 
’Twas by no means the last! 
came to worst; 

And Melissa, so trim and so tidy of yore, 
Grew careless and never looked neat any 

more. 


But though 


For worse 
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Some men wouldn’t mind it, but Perey, 
you know, 


so 

For many long hours he pondered and 
thought 

How to make his Melissa do more as she 

ought. 


He coaxed and he urged her, he begged 
and he plead 

(And onee in a while some swear words 
he said). 

He seolded and stormed, he blustered and 
raged, 

But only in vain the battle he waged. 


Melissa Clarissa, though sometimes she’d 
say 

She’d try to do better, grew worse every 
day. 

And though everlastingly buying new 
things, 

She never supplied missing buttons or 

strings. 


Her skirts were unbrushed, and her shoes 
were unblacked; 

Almost every garment a hook or two 
lacked ; 

Her pretty, fine shirtwaists were rumpled 
and soiled, 

And her hair tumbled down—’twas so 

carelessly coiled. 


THE TALE OF MELISSA CLARISSA DE LISLE 


Was a regular crank about neatness, and 


When she went for a walk or a drive f 
in the park, : 

She looked just as if she had dressed in ‘ 
the dark. 

And as for her house gowns—but let’s h 
draw a veil 

O’er further details of this harrowinz 
tale! 


Oh, foolish Melissa Clarissa MeRae, i 


Your happiness thus to fling idly 


away! 
To lose, by your stupid and_ silly 
neglect, 
Your husband’s esteem and your own self- 
respect. 


[The end] 
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Home Science 
in Illinois 


By Edith Brown Kirkwood 


Science in New York” in the 
January number, 1910; California in February ] 


C¥*e% HE one who collects material 

® today for a comprehensive 
statement of domestic  sci- 
& @ ence in the states is a pioneer 
historian and may so consider 
herself. She finds confronting her a game 
with which, in comparison, the hunting 
for the proverbial needle in the haystack 
is a pastime. It is a piecing together 
of a patehwork of ideas and hopes; the 
weaving of little threads of things aec- 
complished and ambitions deferred but 
about to be realized; of truths crushed to 
earth with the chance that they may rise 
again; no two bits of interesting and 
essential history residing in one spot in 
the state; everything as yet in those first 
real stages of development which ever 
borders so closely upon the undeveloped, 
but fascinating as are 
all other things whose 
promises yet are to be 
fulfilled, knowing that 
because of their worthi- 
ness they must be ful- 
filled. 

Perhaps if the truth 
were told, the promo- 
ters of domestic science 
should rise up in a 
body and say “ Thank 
you” to Congress for 
the tariff and all its 
attendant agitation of 
cost of living. No one 
condition has so served 
the purpose of driving 
home to the vast ma- 
jority the need for the 
study as has the reeent 
realization that  sud- 
denly America is face 
to face with two prob- 
lems in the home—the cost of its main- 
tenance and the knowledge that its women 
as a whole are not prepared to meet the 
erisis. In a flash the home, so long con- 
sidered of no importance in the economic 
field, has been tried and convicted of a sin 
of omission. It has been thrust into the 
602 


limelight—dragged into it perhaps is a 
better word, but in the dragging it has 
gained something for which it long has 
been seeking—appreciation, not as a pro- 
ducing, but as a consuming factor. 
Illinois, Iowa and Kansas, three middle 
Western states, share the honors of being 
the pioneers in the cause of domestic 
seience. In Illinois the work started in 
the state university and two short chap- 
ters tell of its beginning. Dr John M. 
Gregory, a man of wide interests and 
sympathies, the first president of the 
University of Illinois, used his influence 
to seeure the admission of women to the 
university, and the doors of the institution 
swung open for the feminine residents of 
the state in 1870. It was a new and 
radical step in edueation, for as yet the 
advisability of teaching 
the higher branches to 
womankind was in a 
state of  diseussion— 
continuous discussion at 
that—and immediately 
there arose the prob- 
lem of a special course 
peculiar to the needs 
of woman. Woman at 
the time contended that 
a special course was 
not necessary, that 
mentally she was fitted 
for the studies in which 
found _ interest. 
Mentally she was fitted 
—that she has proven— 
but even the most “ ad- 
vanced” woman of 
that day (or her daugh- 
ters, perhaps) has come 


Miss Isabel Bevier, University of Illinois to realize today that 


Woman does oceupy 
special place in the world and that her 
eternal fitness for the wider seope of 
effort is not the question. She may be 
fitted and equipped for any avenue of 
life open to her as her undeniable right, 
but she must be prepared for the special 
line of work Nature demands of her. 
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Those early parents of education, the 
men and women who builded the founda- 
tion for the knowledge of the generations 
to follow, saw farther mto the distance 
than did she. They saw that not only the 
birth of the human race, 
but its life, depended 
upon woman largely. She 
was a kind of special mes- 
senger of Providence in 
the care of the body of the 
child and the teaching of 
the man-to-be the care of 
the being. Man provided 
for the physical needs of 
the family, but woman 
eared for them, and al- 
ways will, no matter how 
much she may become an 
out-of-the-home producing 
power. 

Miss Lou C. Allen was 


one of the women teachers first 


SCIENCE IN 


Mrs S. T. Busey of Urbana, mem- 
ber of school board, who gave the 
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President Gregory, at once directed her 
energies toward the organizing and de- 
veloping of work in household science, as 
the study is ealled in the University of 
Illinois. 


In 1874 Miss Allen had 
the pleasure of formally 
opening in Urbana the 
first college course of 
household science of a 
high grade to be organized 
in the Unitéd States, if 
not in the world. For six 
years she fought against 
the prejudice of even her 
own sex whom she souglit 
to teach. Tradition had 
built a wall about the 
housekeeper. Quoth man— 
and woman nodded in ap- 
proval — “My mother 
reared a family of fifteen 
—what she taught is good 


of the state at the time 

of the admission of women to the uni- 
versity, who already had made a reputa- 
tion as a successful instructor. She, too, 
saw the future educational necessity of 
woman, and responding to the call of 


enough for my daughter.” 
But he failed to take the same viewpoint 
of his father’s teachings relative to the 
business to which he had sueceeded. 
“ Business ideas must progress with the 
times to make business suecessful;” even 


Household science laboratory, University of Illinois 
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the farm took on new life; but the house 
remained the same. Woman-<still worked 
with her grandmother’s tools according 
to her grandmother’s notions and, looking 
down the long stretch of years. to the 
“same yesterday, today 
and forever” prospect, 
lost interest in the very 
life of-the home.» Could 
she be blamed? “What 
should have awakened new 
interests. daily. in the de- 
velopment of an idea and 
life aim. became drudgery, 
and today we have a cost 
of living controversy, with 
everyone, trom the baby 
to the. grandsire, blamed 
for its existence. 

At the end of six years 
Miss Allen had . succeeded 
in breaking down the bar- 
riers of prejudice among 
both men and women with 
whom her enthusiasm 
came contact, and then 
she did the very womanly act of getting 
married, and Dr Gregory himself was 
the guilty party who caused her to clinch 
the argument that woman always marries 
and retires just when she is most needed 
in the business she has created. As Mrs 
Gregory she stepped from the teacher’s 
platform to make practical home use of 
her knowledge, and the work was dis- 
continued. 

It was not 
the present 
ment was 


impetus 


until the year 1900 that 
depart- 
organized ; 
ten years had elapsed 


Miss Allen’s 
efforts had beeome 
history. Within the 
next nine years the 
department occupied 
various homes. First 
it was housed in 
the Natural History 
Building until rooms 
could be provided for 
it in the new Agri- 
cultural Building. 
There, as one _histo- 
rian puts it, “after 
a season of sharing 
its apartments with 
the plumber and the 
carpenter, it was fi- 
nally settled.” Five 
years later the needs 
of both the College of 


since 


George Watkins, 
president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, gave the 
home science movement a large 


Mrs Alice Peloubet Norton, University 


Agriculture and the of Chicago 
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department of household science had so 
grown as’ to cause another change of 
residence, and this time it was moved into 
the- north wing of the new ,Woman’s 
Building at the University, whieh it still 
occupies. Now. the attie 
has been transformed into 
sewing rooms -because of - 
the further press of work, 
and the basement into a 
diet _kitehen. Thus the 
mustard seed becomes the 
tree. 

The three parent courses 
offered in the first year 
have grown to fifteen. 
The number of students 
has increased from twenty 
to one hundred and 
seventy-nine. From. the 
first the fact that the work 
offered should be of uni- 
versity rank, comparable 
to that of any other single 
department, has. been em- 
phasized. Following the 
original idea of training women in their 
relations to home and family life, the 
division of subjects has ineluded shelter, 
food and clothing. The subject of shelter 
includes the home, its furnishings, proper 
treatment and sanitation, naturally; food 
—its chemistry, life-giving, heating and 
working values, the special need for the 
special individual, the quality and quan- 
tity required that waste may be elimi- 
nated; clothing—its material, form, eco- 
nomics, color, health 
and pleasure giving 
and common sense. 

In recent years new 
features have been 
added in two summer 
courses for teachers, 
representatives of the 
Farmers’ Institute 
working in harmony 
with the university 
through presenting the 
matter at the various 
institutes; a winter 
school for housekeep- 
ers, in which the sub- 
jects of great general 
interest to the wives 
and wives-to-be of the 
men of the agricultural 
communities are dis- 
eussed, And so, liter- 
ally, is the propheey 
of the once. laughed- 
at “ School for House- 
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Boys are not excluded from the d 


of the public schools of Chicago 


keepers” fulfilled. Bankers, grocers, 
editors, clergymen, merchants, lave their 
conventions; why not housewives? 

Being a state institution also, the uni- 
versity has profited by an appropriation 
of $10,000 yearly, granted to household 
seience development through the efforts 
of Senator Pemberton, which not only 
has strengthened all the original depart- 
ments, but has enabled the faculty to add 
three distinetly new features in the work; 
first, with the publie schools, where a 
household seience assistant talks at ‘the 
various high schools, and so not only gives 
valuable advice, but secures the study 
which contact with teachers and pupils 
gives; second, in its research work, which 
is of the greatest importance; and third, 
in the experimental house, an idea which 
explains itself but which is well: worth 
more space than may be given’ here. «It 
is enough to say, however, that therein 
the girl learns all the theory ‘as applied 
to practice concerning the home. 

The house contains ten rooms and is 
near the Woman’s Building. In all, 
twelve distinet courses of instruction are 
offered in the university’s department of 
household seienece. Four deal with phases 
of the food question; two with the house, 
the home and the family; two with eloth- 
ing in its economic, hygienie and artistic 
aspects; two are arranged for teachers; 


and two for graduates. And as a new 
feature a syllabus for the unifying of the 
work has been prepared and found of 
great value inside and outside the state. 

The household science faculty consists 
of ten members, of whom Miss Isabel 
Bevier, the head of the department, is 
best known for her sane and vigorous 
leadership in a pioneer field. She lays 
her suecess in building a department 
which has.a world-wide reputation to the 
hearty co-operation and far-seeing wisdom 
of those with’ whom she has been asso- 
ciated so closely, such as the dean of the 
College of Agriculture. Others, teachers 
of the same subject, attribute the stand- 
ing of this work in the University of Illi- 
nois to Miss Bevier. 

The university:owed much in its early 
days to’ Mrs:S: T. Busey of Urbana, who 
gave thie. first household equipment and 
who ever. has been one of the warmest 
supporters of: the cause throughout the 
state. In 1897 Mrs Busey, having become 
a member of the sehool board of Urbana, 
sueceeded in having a department of do- 
mestie science put into the publie schools, 
this being the first installed in any publie 
school of the state. Chicago and other 
cities followed before long, however. 
About this time the question of introdue- 
ing household science was being agitated 
in the meetings of the Farmers’ Institute, a 
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remarkable organization of country women 
and women of the small towns who gather 
im county organizations, who hold their 
state meetings, who are important factors 
at the state fair, who are bringing into 
the homes beyond the in- 
fluence of the city schools 
a wide knowledge of the 
science of home making 
and who have been re- 
sponsible for the State 
Domestie Seienece Associa- 
tion, an organization of 
wide fame. Its officers 
are Mrs H. A. KekKeere 
of Springfield, president ; 
Mrs J. M. Aikman of 
Gillespie, vice-president ; 
Mrs Jennie C. Barlow of 
Champaign, secretary. If 
space permitted the indi- 
vidual work of both the 
Farmers’ Institute and the 
Illinois Association of 
Domestie Science would be much worth 
while, but space does not permit. Here 
is what their combined interests “ stand 
for” according to their own statement 
and the advertisement which adorns the 
back of all their envelopes: 

“1. For the stimulation of interest in 
all that pertains to home making. 

“92. For the encouragement of a domes- 
tie science organization in each county of 
Illinois, the same to be affiliated with the 
county Farmers’ Institute. 

“3. For the promotion of loeal organ- 
izations in every town and hamlet in 
Illinois and for the co-ordination of the 
work of such associations and their affilia- 
tion with the county organizations. 

“4. For the introduction of the study 
of domestic science into our public 
schools. 

“5. For the bread-making and bread- 
judging contests at the county institutes, 
with premiums providing for a trip to 
Urbana in January and two weeks’ in- 
struction in some of the many topies 
suggested by the words ‘ domestic science,’ 
‘domestic art’ and ‘ home making.’ 

“6. The association recommends girls 
for scholarships in the household science 
department of the University of Illinois, 
also for the state fair school of domestic 
seience, which is held for two weeks each 
fall at the state fair grounds.” 

Shortly after the introduction in the 
Urbana schools the question beeame an 
issue in the state Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, and as a result a standing com- 
mittee was appointed with Mrs Busey— 


Miss Mabel Thacher Wellman, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago 


now a member of the university board of 
trustees—as the first chairman. The 
activities of the club women through per- 
sonal work, ¢lub efforts, and traveling 
libraries have been exeeedingly wide, the 
greatest step forward hav- 
ing been made under the 
administration of Mrs 
George Watkins of Chi- 

a, @ woman who has 
long studied the question, 
and who believes that the 
study should begin with 
the youngest of the school 
children, that the result 
may be more than “a 
smattering,” and that as 
a course it shoukd have the 
same dignified position 
that the so-called higher 
branches receive. 

The work in the Chi- 
eago publie schools began 
in September, 1898, when 
it was recommended that “cooking and 
sewing centers ” be established in eight of 
the schools. A fortnight later Mrs Ella 
Flagg Young, now superintendent of 
schools and the first woman to hold the 
office in Chicago, was made the super- 
visor of household arts, a position now 
held by Miss Mary 8S. Snow. Today there 
are 10,000 little girls in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Chieago schools 
learning the rudiments of cooking, and 
12,000 learning to sew, the instruction in 
the schools having been divided into do- 
mestie science and domestie art, meaning 
sewing and its allied interests or cooking 
and its kindred. In _ the «elementary 
grades twenty-six teachers are giving in- 
struction in science and twenty-seven in 
arts. In the high schools twelve teachers 
are instructing in science and ten in art, 
both courses in the high school being 
elective. The Lane and the Crane high 
schools are given over entirely to man- 
ual training and the work of the boys, 
and in the entire list of schools only 
three—the Tuley, the Waller and the 
Hyde Park High—are without the course. 
What is better, Chicago boasts a long 
waiting list of girls eager to be taught in 
these branches—more of a victory for the 
teachers than the public may imagine. 

Below the seventh grades the work is 
constructive and the teachers are those of 
the grades. There the little folk are 
tanght sewing—no cooking—and always 
there is held up the reason for the effort, 
there is ever a purpose. “We do not 
make samplers and the things of eom- 
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paratively no use,” said Miss Snow. “ In 
the publie schools we do the constructive 
work which leads to something definite, 
and just now there is a plan to extend 
the work down to the fourth and fifth 
grades, where tech- 
nique of sewing, the con- 
struction of a doll’s ward- 
robe and the simpler but 
more useful articles inter- 
esting to a child will be 
taught. In the sixth and 
seventh grades intensive 
housekeeping will “be em- 
phasized: every single 
phase of home making, 
cooking, laundry, the set 
ting and the service of the 
table, the economie condi- 
tions governing the home, 
the judging of values and 
the general knowledge of 


expensive vegetables. The girl of the 
future when she completes her school 
years will know something of the life 
which awaits her.” 

At the University of Chicago the work 
as yet is normal in char- 
acter, but most complete, 
and open to all students, 
whether teachers-to-be or 
not. Seemingly nothing 
in economie conditions is 
omitted in the = study 
course, from the history 
of furniture, municipal 
problems and the civie 
eare of children to retail 
marketing and the ques- 
tions bearing upon the 
home. The degree of 
Bachelor of Edueation is 
bestowed and the very 
highest standards main- 


marketing. Mery Daveres Chambers, heed of tained. The department 
In the eighth grades the ""Somies in Rockford College. household administra- 


girls, having learned the 

technique in the lower grades, will be 
taught the sewing machine, its speed, 
power, superior quality of production 
which may be obtained through thor- 
ough knowledge of its mechanism. The 
course is very complete, and in the cook- 
ing and the choice of clothing and home 
furnishings, the value of the less showy 
material is taught, and the nutrition to be 
found in the cheaper cuts of meat and 
in the proper use of cooking of the less 


tion is housed in the 
School of Education. Full college eredit 
is given to the students, the same as 
those accorded to the students in Latin, 
Hebrew or Greek, Of late—since the 
advent of the cost of living problem— 
a number of married women have joined 
the classes to study municipal housekeep- 
ing. 
The list of faculty includes some well- 
known names: Dean Marion Talbot, Mrs 
Alice Peloubet Norton, Miss Sophonisba 


Adams Hall, Rockford College 
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Breckinridge and Miss Jenny Helen 
Snow. Miss Snow also has charge of the 
University high school, and only recently 
has been responsible for ‘the opening of 
elub rooms at the school, which is a most 
interesting story in itself. 
Miss Snow set aside a 
small amount of money 
for the furnishing of the 
rooms and appointed com- 
mittees of one to look 
after the various divisions 
of furnishing. the 
students come from the 
wealthier South Side fam- 
ilies the sums_ seemed 
ridiculously tiny and im- 
possible of use to the 
young girls, but Miss 
Snow insisted, with the 
result that the students 
furnished an artistic elub 
suite with the cheaper ma- 
terials and grew so entlin- 
slastic over the possibili- 
ties of the less expensive articles that 
they are carrying their enthusiasms into 
their own homes. 

“Father and I talk the cost of living 
over every evening now,” said the 
daughter of a wealthy family, “ and we 
are getting to be great chums. I under- 
stand so much better now what his life 
means, and I’m helping all I can by 
being sensible in my demands,” 

The normal course, too, is emphasized 
at Lewis Institute, Chicago, where an ex- 
ceptionally fine outline of study is given. 
The Institute, which is a_ polytechnic 
school for both sexes, reaches an espe- 
cially large number of young folk who 
expect to make pedagogie use of their 
knowledge. The day classes enroll 106 
students in the cooking and dietetics, with 
157 for the evening classes in the same 
subjects. In the two-year eourse for 
teachers 106 pupils are enrolled. In the 
evening classes are to be found many 
nurses from the hospitals who come to 
gain knowledge in scientifie cooking, in 
sewing, in food chemistry and dietetics. 

Of all the institutions I visited in my 
search around Chicago for the “ needle,” 
the only place where I found the young 
women learning laundry work was at 
Lewis Institute, and the old-time, blue 
Monday drudgery was gone in the real 
knowledge of proper starching and bluing 
and making the tailored waists shine. 
Miss Mabel Thacher Wellman is the in- 
structor in domestie economy at the In- 
stitute, Miss Katherine Isabel Ingersoll 


Miss Helen M. Day, domestic 
science department, Bradicy 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 


in charge of the sewing and millinery, 
and there are eight other instructors and 
assistants. 

Of the sixteen colleges for women which 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation has rated as of 
first rank in scholarship, 
Rockford College at Rock- 
ford, Ill, is the only one 
which offers a department 
of home economics. The 
department was established 
in 1906, and now any stu- 
dent by devoting  one- 
fifth of her time to work 
in this department—by 
choosing her eleetives from 
subjects offered in the de- 
partment—ean, at the end 
of her four years’ course, 
win her baccalaureate de- 
gree, together with her 
special certificate in home 
economies. If students 
attend Rockford for a 
year or two of college work and then go 
to the East, they receive credit point for 
point for all work done in the standard 
subjects, including the home economics, 
of course. 

Mrs Mary Davoren Chambers is the en- 
thusiastie instructor in charge of the de- 
partment, and this is what she has to say 
of the work in Rockford: “ Our aim is 
to give to progressive young women, pos- 
sessed of fine ideals and desiring to make 
life and service eount for the utmost, 
such a training as will fit them equally 
well for the home, for social service, for 
the work of a dietitian, a college warden, 
a teacher or any of the positions in the 
higher lines of work in home economics 
to which the merely technical training no 
longer serves as a passport. In our 
formal departmental work the activities 
connected with the three primal needs 
of man—food, shelter and clothing—all 
are studied, but the first is emphasized. 

“Our course in food and dietetics is 
in two parts. In Part I the diet of the 
normal adult is considered, with the nee- 
essary adaptations to work and rest, 
climate, sex and personal idiosynerasy. 
In Part II it deals with the diet, care 
and training of children from infancy 
through the school age. The physiologi- 
eal difference between the child and the 
adult which bears on the diet of the child, 
and the physieal and psychie require- 
ments of adolescence, are deait with in the 
course, also, and the diet of the aged 
and sick is studied, as well as the predi- 
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gestion of food and its physiological 
adaptation to disease and to old age.” 

The home nursing course is conducted 
by the college physician, assisted by a 
trained nurse, and in this course the girls 
are taught judgment and efficiency in case 
of accident, emergency, acute illness or 
chronie invalidism. Bandaging, bed mak- 
ing, the use of antisepties and disinfee- 
tants and the simpler forms of rubbing 
and massage are taught also, and a class 
in methods for the intending teacher is 
one of the unique and useful departments. 

A decade ago a group of Chieago club 
and society women got together and 
founded the School of Domestie Sciences 
and Arts, which takes in its course the 
same general outline of study, but it is 
unique inasmuch as it secures its students 
from the wealthier girls many of whom 
are fresh from Vassar and the other 
schools of learning and European finish, 
The young society matrons gather to 
learn housekeeping from its teachers, to 
go marketing down on South Water 
Street that values may be learned, to 
listen to lecture courses on the cost of 
living, the part they themselves play in 
the spending or saving of great fortunes, 
and to gain knowledge in the thousand 
and one things which go toward the 
management of a home. Every year, 
just before the holiday season, they give 
a week’s Inneheon series, cooked, planned 
and served by the students, the money 
thus earned going back into the support 
of the school. That these luncheons are 
suecessful goes without the saying, since 
it is a bit out of the ordinary to have 
one’s Inneheon cooked and served by the 
heiresses of the town. One feature of 
the sewing room is one of the new inflated 
models whereby every student may re- 
produce her own form in exact measure- 
ment and so make her own gowns per- 
fectly fitted. 

Illinois seemingly is rich sehools 
of household science, even in the bird’s- 
eye view of one article’s attempt to cover 
an entire state. There is Bradley Poly- 
technie Institute at Peoria, with good 
courses in domestic science and art; the 
James Milliken University at Deeatur, 
with a course in domestie economy; 
there is the baby of the group, the State 
Normal University at Normal, whose 
work began only a year ago, but which 
has one of the very modern and well- 
equipped departments under Mrs Helen 
Brooks and Miss Carrie Alberta Lyford. 

Before we leave the subject, mention 


must be made of the Franeis Parker 
School in Chieago, where even the kin- 
dergarten children are taught the value 
of home training in some form; always, 
however, with its practical use in view 
and applied to history or the thing at 
hand. For instanee, a study of Indian 
days introduces the cooking of corn eake 
on hot stones, thus bringing the subjeet 
close to the interest and within the seope 
of the child’s mind, and throughout the 
school this sane method of instruetion is 
used, 

After all the proof of every pudding, 
domestie science or otherwise, is in the 
eating, and the greatest test of its 
efficiency will come in the next genera- 
tion, when the women of the home will 
have been trained from childhood in food 
preparations and the knowledge the 
mother of children should have. Then 
it will be the day—Utopian perhaps, but 
coming—when, instead of an ignorant 
servant class we shall have trained house- 
hold assistants with a professional dig- 
nity and a knowledge which brings a de- 
gree. Perhaps this will be the solution 
of the servant problem. 

The University of Llinois reports that 
of its graduates seven are married and 
using their knowledge at home; seven 
more are at home but unmarried; ten 
are teaching household science in the 
publie schools; five are teaching other 
than household science; one is teaching 
the subject in a preparatory school; one 
is head of the department of household 
science in a college for women; two are 
university laboratory assistants; two are 
in agricultural colleges as heads of de- 
partments of household science; four are 
teaching the subject in universities; two 
are institutional managers; and three are 
dietitians. From Roekford the report 
of the first graduating class tells that one 
graduate is teaching, another is running 
a remarkable lunch room for the em- 
ployees of a big company in Roekford, 
a third in charge of a sorority house in 
a great university, a fourth is just about 
to be married and the fifth is going on 
with her studies. 

While there is complaint from some of 
the more than half hundred high schools 
using domestic science, that the methods 
do not teach practical housekeeping, the 
schools as a whole use common-sense 
methods in their treatment of the 
courses, bringing them as nearly as pos- 
sible within the scope of the average 
household. 
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[Studies of the school buildings of Washington, D C, Chicago and St. Louis 
appeared in the issues of April, 1909, February, 1910, and April, 1910, respectively] 


ESPONSIBLE for the safety and 

welfare of forty-three thousand 

school children, Cincinnati appears 
strangely apathetic to dangers which are 
a continual menace to the precious lives 
daily herded in her school buildings. 
The use of floor bolts, upper fastenings 
for doors out of reach 
of children, faulty 
thumb latches and 
locks, are so frequent 
as to cause one to won- 
der what the school 
authorities can be think- 
ing of. Other serious 
faults are, inability to 
reach many of the out- 
side fire escapes except 
through single  class- 
rooms, and eellars 
packed with  inflam- 
mable material. 

At the Philadelphia 
centennial in 1876 Cin- 
cinrati received the 
hiehest award for her 
school system. For 
years her schools had 
attained national re- 
nown. They were held 
up as models. After 
the centennial the city 
rested content with its 
laurels, and until 1906 
it was the boast of the 
city that it had the 
lowest school tax levy 
in the state. 

In 1904 came an 
awakening. Cincinnati 
began to establish free 
kindergartens and man- 
ual training and domes- 
tie science. During the 
last five years seven 
new elementary build- 
ings have been erected 
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and opened. Others are under construc- 
tion and two new high sehools are almost 
fiuished. The new buildings are of mod- 


ern construction and of varied arehitec- 
ture. Six architects are now employed by 
the board of education. 

But despite this activity and the splen- 


This four-and-a-half-story school has no provision for emergency escape. 
Four rooms on the top floor devoted to school purposes are heated by stoves. 
If a trivial blaze at the stove near the door were to occur and cut off exit 
from the classroom, a panic of trapped students might result 
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did work being 
done conditions for 
which there is no 
excuse are allowed 
in many school 
buildings, and 
thousands of Cin» 
einnati children are 
in daily peril. 

At the request 
of the editor of 
Goop HovusEKEEP- 
ING Magazine I 
inspected thorough- 
ly the publie 
schools of Cincin- 
nati during No- 
vember, 1909. I 
found bad locks 
and bolts general. 
In the double-door 
entrances to build- 
ings it was a com- 
mon oceurrence to 
find one door se- 
curely bolted to a 
closed position. 
This condition 
exists according to 
the state of the 
wind or the 
weather, or at the 
option of the care- 
taker of the prem- 
ises, or at the mis- 
chievous whim of 
pupils. The top 
fastenings of the 
doors in some of 
the buildings are 
short, perpendicu- 
lar rods out of 
reach of the arms 
of small children. The floor bolts are 
meant for business and necessitate the 
putting forth of strength for their re- 
moval, The thumb eatches, the old-time 
door locks, or even the full length auto- 
matie rods and handles in the modern 
buildings, might or might not respond to 
manipulation at the hands of ehildren in 
a state of panic. Some of them did not 
yield nor “give” to my deliberate exer- 
tion. 

The bolt condition is accepted as a 
matter of course by principals and teach- 
ers and is met by the appointment of lads 
whose duty when the fire gong rings is 
to rush to the various exits and release 
and hook back the doors. In several 
buildings I found main exits with double 


A new idea! An emergency stairway connecting an old building 


and its modern annex 


doors locked and bolted beyond any pos- 
sibility of unfastening except by the jan- 
itor. 


LOCKED DOORS THAT MIGHT MEAN DEATH 


The Jackson school, an old and crowded 
building, had the double doors of the 
boys’ main exit securely bolted at the floor 
and unyielding at the locks after the floor 
bolts had been withdrawn. I ealled the 
attention of Dr H. H. Fick, professor of 
German, who happened to be _ passing 
through the hall, and then sought the 
janitor. This janitor was indignant. 
He said that the bolted condition was a 
frequent oceurrenece owing to the mis- 
chievous tendencies of the lads of that 
district. 
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This is the sole stairway in the forward part of a four- 
story building of twenty-one rooms. There are iron sinks 
’ for drinking purposes in the dark, narrow landing turns. 
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The main doors were found locked and bolted in 
the old we crowded building to the right. It is 
ge past a furnace in order to 
reach the ee lunch room in the dismal base- 
ment. The tower to the left indicates the old 
building of the Hughes high school, where the 
wooden stairs have pm gene from the wain- 
the b dy and the head 

almost touches the ceiling i in the landing turns 


After releasing the doors, which 
took time and strength on his part, 
he took me to a basement entrance 
to show me a single door exit which 
he had burst open by main strength 
at the session before, not having time 
to insert a key before a squad of 
pupils should come upon him. The 
splintered wood, the dangling door 
knobs, the ruptured lock, bore mute 
testimony to the statement. Some 
reckless boy had probably inserted a 
key of his own. The janitor declared 
that he made the round of the exits 
several times during each session, but 
that the utmost vigilance could not 
guard against the acts of unprinci- 
pled boys not always students. 


A TRAP FOR THE HELPLESS 


In the Hoffman school I found the 
double doors of the girls’ main en- 
trance securely bolted at the floor 
and held fast by spring latches at 
the lock. This was a more serious 
ease than the Jackson, although the 
Jackson school represented the 
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downtown section with its crowded, reck- 
less and motley conditions, and the 
Hoffman school represented the vigilance 
and order of a select residence district. 
But in the Hoffman school it happens 
that this particular entrance faces a short 
stairway up into the school and a flight 
of wooden stairs down into the girls’ 
toilet room. Had an imside crowd surged 
against the locked doors and found no 
exit, the next move would have been to 
the basement. This would have been a 
fatal move, for a compact, wooden parti- 
tion from ceiling to floor defines the nar- 
row passageway from the foot of the 
basement stairs to the rather small-sized 
room and there is no exit beyond! 

The condition is one of the best illus- 
trations of a “trap” that I have come 
across in my schoolhouse investigations. 

I reported the doors to the principal, 
who was deeply concerned. He said that 
frequently when the exit doors slammed 
from the wind that pupils thoughtlessly 
bolted them to prevent the noise, as chil- 
dren might do in their own homes. 

In the Sixteenth District school I found 
the front doors unyielding when I sought 
entrance to the building. I entered by 
the side doors and went forward to see 
what was the trouble with the front ones. 
I found them locked and a buneh of 
keys hung in the lock. The janitor’s 
assistant released the doors without com- 
ment after I reported the matter in the 
basement. 

In the Lincoln school the rear double 
doors were locked. There were plenty 
of free exits, however, and the buildin, 
is modern and fireproof. Even in the 
‘new First Intermediate with its row of 
front doors and its many exits on first 
floor and ground floor, I found one door 
in every double set of doors held tightly 
in place by a long rod and handle ar- 
rangement. 

ESCAPES NOT TAKEN SERIOUSLY 

The school authorities of Cincinnati 
live up to the fire ordinance by placing 
escapes on buildings that seem to need 
such protection. These escapes are of 
the tubular spiral chute type. They are 
mainly available for single elassrooms 
and are not taken seriously in fire drill. 
The Fifth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twentieth, 
Twenty-Third, Twenty-Fifth, Twenty- 
Eighth District schoolhouses I recall as 
having escapes with no way of entering 
except through a classroom. Likewise 
the Jackson, the Donglass and the 
McKinley. 
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Fire drills are required twice a month. 
I witnessed drills that were in mareh step 
to the accompaniment of the piano, drills 
that were a quick, natural tread without 
musical accompaniment, drills two abreast 
or four abreast according to the ideas of 
the special school. There is no question 
about the speedy emptying of the Cin- 
emnati school buildings, provided the 
doors are kept unbolted and the exits 
are clear. 


HALLS DREARY, BUT FREE OF 
OBSTRUCTIONS 

There is no question as to the freedom 
of the school halls from obstructions. 
Day after day my round of inspection 
took me through barren, monotonous and 
barracklike structures, through _ brick 
halls partially or wholly devoid of plaster, 
without picture or panel, sunshine or eal- 
eimine. In building after building the 
same garrisonlike corridors, the same 
boxed, perforated iron stairways, the same 
wire, cross-barred, curtailed landing 
spaces were seen. There was a swept and 
garnished condition in which no cubby 
holes lurked, no dark closets were con- 
cealed, no rubbish accumulated. 

There were soft coal stoves in the class- 
rooms, ash bins on the premises, coal 
buckets by the hundreds, full or empty, 
in the basements; pokers, shovels, primi- 
tive ventilation. Artificial light dimly 
illuminated dreary halls, garments of 
pupils hung on walls of classrooms, mod- 
ern appurtenances were lacking. 


WELL BUILT BUT OBSOLETE 


The school buildings of Cincinnati 
were evidently built for the rugged rudi- 
ments and they were built to endure. 
They belong to a bygone date in whieh 
the cheerful playroom, the commodious 
auditorium, the physical eulture hall,- the 
proper provision for domestic science, 
manual training and inviting kindergar- 
ten environment are generally wanting. 
The administration office is frequently 
suggestive of an architectural after- 
thought or makeshift; the teachers’. rest 
room is rarely a fact. After the Collin- 
wood fire the Cincinnati schools were 
overhauled, which probably accounts for 
the stereotyped, boxed-in iron stairways 
which are everywhere in evidence. The 
fashion prevails of having a non-yielding 
iron network on the landings, which not 
only effectually bars emergency escape 
from windows, but eurtails the width of 
the turn. The cut-off section beyond the 
network is usually an open ventilation 
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shaft from first floor to top floor. In 
the Tenth and Thirtieth Districts there 
were small rooms on the landings. 


STOVES FOR HEATING 


The heating of the buildings seems to 
be a problem in Cincinnati. There is the 
almost general use of the soft eoal stoves. 
A few of the schools have furnace heat 
and probably twenty or more have steam 
fan and the more modern heating appli- 
ances. Some buildings are “half and 
half,” so to speak. For instance, the 
Warsaw has hot air for four rooms and 
stoves for seven rooms. The Harrison 
has furnace heat for three floors, but 
stoves for the fourth floor. The Sixth 
District school has furnaces in the base- 
ment, which are supposed to heat the 
whole of the big schoolhouse; neverthe- 
less it is necessary to have stoves on the 
fourth floor. The Hughes, old building, 
has floor registers in some rooms and 
stoves in others. The Sherman has 
stoves in the old section and furnace heat 
for the annex building. The hot-air heat- 
ing in the Riverside is supplemented by 
stoves in several rooms. Even in the 
“stove” buildings there are floor regis- 
ters in the lower halls, and these halls 
are warmed from the basement stoves or 
small cellar furnaee. 

Some of the older buildings have mod- 
ern heating as a result of remodeling. 
In the case of the Oyler school, an old 
building, a disastrous fire of three years 
ago which partially destroyed the strue- 
ture was directly responsible for the 
present irreproachable heating appara- 
tus. Likewise the Third Intermediate is 
indebted to a fire and consequent rebuild- 
ing for its present modern steam fan. 

There are stoves throughout sueh im- 
mense old buildings as the First District, 
with twenty-one rooms; the Fifth Dis- 
triet, with twenty-one rooms; the Eleventh 
District, with twenty-four rooms; the 
Twelfth District, with eighteen rooms; the 
Fourteenth District, with twenty rooms; 
the Fifteenth District, with twenty-four 
rooms; the ‘Twentieth District, with 
twenty-one rooms; the Jackson, with 
seventeen rooms; the Guilford, with fif- 
teen rooms; also in a number of the four- 
teen, twelve and eight-roomed buildings. 
Radiators are rarely visible. The only 
conspicuous example is in the new build- 
ing of the Eighteenth District, where 
there are radiators under almost every 
window in the halls and classrooms. 


CROWDED CELLARS 


Basement conditions are discouraging. 
Sometimes as high as two hundred filled 
coal buckets obstruct the narrow passages 
in the cellars of the “stove” buildings. 
It is necessary to “serouge” in order 


to “clear” in safety the fire that heats 


the basement and warms the overhead 
hall. The head is involuntarily bowed to 
eseape the dangling eleetrie bulb or the 
gas jet from the rafters. Coal, kindling, 
repair material, janitors’ supplies and 
disearded school furnishment find place 
in these cellars. The priee of unob- 
structed school halls and tidy sehool yards 
is invariably paid by the basement! 

In the Fourteenth District school two 
parallel flights of nineteen stairs each 
led down into the eellar depths where the 


darkness was relieved only by the glow . 


from the open door furnaces that directly 


faeed the foot of the steep flights. This. 


basement was stored to its eapaeity with 


inflammable material. In the Jaekson.. 
basement there was seant passage between ; 
the cellar wall and the furnace with its. 


open door as the children made way to 
the penny lunch room. This basement 
was full of combustible stuff and it was 
necessary to duck the head to escape the 
electric bulbs in the ceiling. The base- 
ment of the old building of the Eleventh 
District was well nigh impassable with its 
accumulation of supplies and rubbish and 


its filled coal hods piled two and three. 


deep. 


to the cellar of the old building of the 
Hyde Park school, but retraced my steps, 


unwilling to take chanees in the gloom: 


below. In the First District school, 
loeated against a hillside, one-half of the 
basement is ground floor and is utilized 
for classrooms, and the rear section is 
cellar and given over to the janitor and 
his combustibles. The kindergarten of 
the school is located in the cellar division 
of this basement. A huge stove warms 
he passage midway. The Twenty-Fifth 
District school likewise has a basement 
utilized in part for two classrooms and 
a domestie science room, and with the 
remainder devoted to cellar purposes. 
Conditions, however, are not as discred- 
itable nor unsafe as in the First District 


school. Any condition of stair construc-_ 


tion that obliges children to descend to 
the basement after the manner as neees- 
sary at one end of the Windsor school is 
dangerous. Furnaces face the foot of the 
two stairways, and there is a “ jump off ” 


I ventured down the riekety stairway 
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under the flights to the lower level! of cel- 
lar. One stairway is so inclosed and dark 
that any temporary obstruction, such as 
a dust brush, which I tripped over, would 
be all-sufficient to throw a child to the 
bottom. I learned later that the Windsor 
school is the only school in Cincinnati 
that has a woman principal, and that this 
conscientious woman makes a round of 
the basement several times a day in order 
to note personally that exits are clear 
and tle outside doors of toilet rooms are 
unbolted. 


OTHER REAL DANGERS 


The narrow stair landing turns in the 
Fifth District school, a four-story build- 
ing, have small, sharp-cornered iron sinks 
for drinking purposes. In time of con- 
gestion bodily injury to the children 
might result. In a dark exit passage of 
the First Distriet school, and adjoining 
the kindergarten, an iron sink projects 
into the passage and reduees the width 
to twenty-nine inches at that point. The 
wooden stairs that come down into the 
passage and afford exit for two class- 
rooms on the upper floor are but thirty- 
three inches in width, as also the passage- 
way at the side. In the Fifteenth 
District school the landing turns are dark 
and scant and the head almost bumps the 
ceiling. It is possible also for one of 
short stature to raise the hand and touch 
each separate stair in an overhead flight 
while ascending or descending the flight 
beneath. The danger lies in “lost bal- 
ance” as smaller pupils tiptoe and with 
outstretched arms attempt the feat. In 
the Hughes high school, old building, 


‘the low eeiling condition prevails in the 


landing turns and with an added danger 
of ancient wooden stairs and a door on 
the last turn leading to the top floor, as 
sometimes seen leading to atties in dwell- 
ing houses. In this old building the 
stairs are braced, their wainscoting has 
separated from the time-worn walls, the 
banisters, stairs and landings seemed 
unsteady under the heavy tread and 
strong grip of high school pupils in ordi- 
nary dismissal. 


A HAND'S SPACE BETWEEN STOVE 
AND CLOTHING 


The Douglass school (colored) has old 
and combustible landings and stairs and 
is shabby throughout. A five-room dwell- 
ing house on the premises is used to ac- 
eommodate grade classes on the second 


floor and kindergarten on the first floor. 
The only exit for the top floor is down 
wooden, boxed-in baek stairs twenty-eight 
inches in width. There are forty-two 
desks, a big stove and other schoolroom 
furnishings in the one: available second 
story front room. Downstairs the front 
room and the “ kitchen ” are used for the 
kindergarten and the middle room holds 
the big stove and the children’s wraps. 
The front doors and the “ kitehen ” door 
are kept locked and are barricaded by 
kindergarten chairs and tables. The mid- 
dle room door is the only entrance and 
exit for the tots. I spanned my gloved 
fingers and easily touched the hot stove 
and some of the garments piled on chairs 
in this tiny middle room. 

The Walnut Hills high school may be 
safe enough, but the sight of a classroom 
on the first floor rotunda, was not reas- 
suring from the obstruction viewpoint, 
The classroom was evidently intended for 
permanency, for long strips of plank had 
been laid on the fireproof floor and regu- 
lation school desks and seats were firmly 
adjusted and were occupied, some twenty- 
four all told. 

In a fire signal given in the Windsor 
school I noticed that it was necessary for 
the appointee to run breathlessly up to 
the second floor and to dash unceremo- 
niously into a busy classroom in order to 
find and sound the gong! The Sherman 
school has a second story connecting 
bridge between the old and new sections. 
In order to reach the bridge from the old 
section it is necessary to pass through a 
schoo] auditorium with its fixed seats. 
The Twenty-Second District sehool has 
the old and new sections annexed and 
an interior iron escape stairway is an 
excellent idea. The Harrison schoo! is 
in an exposed and elevated location and 
is without “ escape” provision. 

The Second Intermediate building, in 
which the Woodward ‘high school is 
housed, pending the completion of the new 
Woodward building, is old and dreary. 
The rooms are heated by stoves and the 
basement is dark and stuffy. I found 
the outside doors of the girls’ basement 
toilet room securely locked, and also floor 
bolts held one door fast in the main 
doors of the first floor. 

The board of education provides special 
schools for the deaf, the blind, foreign- 
ers, mental defectives and retarded classes, 
and a parental school for boys. 
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Talks to Teachers 


II—The Cost of Food 


By Helen Louise Johnson 


(These are not planned as lessons, nor for a nee series, but in response to letters asking for 


definite information along certain lines.—The Edito' 


HEN we attempt to determine the 
value of any food from a nutri- 
tive point of view, there are four 

tests to which it is submitted. These are 
given by Hutchison (Food and Dieteties) 
as the chemical, the physical, the physio- 
logical and the economic. At present 
the whole country seems to be absorbed 
in the last mentioned, but neither the 
teacher nor the housekeeper ean answer 
whether any food is an economical one 
or not until she knows how to apply the 
three other tests. The ability to do this 
means the ability to adjust the bill of 
fare to varying and at present diffieult 
cirenmstanees. 

To begin with, a food as defined by 
Hutchison is anything which when taken 
into the body is eapable either of repair- 
ing its wastes or of furnishing it with 
material from whieh to produce heat and 
museular work. This means that because 
the human machine under any cireum- 
stances of health or ill health, labor or 
idleness, tears down and throws off or 
wastes its own substance, it has to be 
daily repaired. It cannot run for a num- 
ber of months and then be put in the shop 
to have new organs replace old and worn 
ones. The repair must be constant and 
self-done, for the protoplasm or cell sub- 
stance of whieh our bodies is made up 
has one necessary compound always 
present, whieh is continually broken down 
and must be continually replaced. 


FIRST, THE CHEMICAL TEST 


This is where the human maehine dif- 
fers from the steam engine. It resembles 
the man-built machine in that it must be 
constantly supplied with fuel by means 
of which it does its work—breathes, 
walks, moves. Upon analysis this body is 
found to be made up of the self-same 
chemical elements which are found in its 
foods—oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, car- 
bon, sulphur, ete. So when a substance 
is first examined to determine its fitness 
for food it has to be analyzed to see if it 
has the needed chemical constituents. 
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Knowing that nitrogen is the essential 
element of the proteid molecules, if the 
food of a growing child should be, 
analyzed and no nitrogen be found, it 
would be understood why that child could 
not grow and would soon cease to live. 
An insufficient amount of this element 
would necessarily mean starvation of the, 
body’s tissues, no matter how much bulk 
of food a person might be consuming. Soa 
the first test is chemical and tells how 
much of each nutritive constituent (pro- 
teid, fat, carbohydrate, ete) any food 
substance contains. 
THE PHYSICAL TEST 

This shows how much heat a food is 
eapable of yielding upon complete com- 
bustion. When food is taken into the 
body it undergoes certain changes due 
to oxidation. To make this quite plain 
is very necessary. Combustion in the 
ordinary sense means the union of sub- 
stanees with oxygen, with an evolution of 
light and heat. But when substances 
combine slowly enough with oxygen there 
is heat without light. 

The rust on iron when exposed to air 
and moisture is formed by the union of 
iron and oxygen, but there is no light, 
and because the action is so slow, seem- 
ingly no heat. The act of breathing 
pumps oxygen into the lungs, where it is 
taken up by the blood and carried through 
all parts of the body. Then when food 
is digested and comes in contact with 
the oxygen, some of its substances unite 
with this element and heat is liberated. 
How much, depends upon the food as well 
as the supply of oxygen. So if it is 
known that certain foods upon complete 
combustion yield so many Calories* of 
heat and others only one-third or one-half 
as much, it is then possible to begin to 

~The standard of heat production is the 
small calorie, equivalent to the amount of 
heat required to raise the temperature of 1 
gram of water to 1 degree Centigrade. For 
measuring the heat value of foods the large 
Calorie is used, equivalent to the amount 
of heat needed to raise 1 Ib of water 4 de- 


grees Fahrenheit, and it is written with a 
capital letter. 
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draw conclusions as to the valne of those 
foods. 

In order to measure, or compare, a 
standard has to be established, as a 
standard yard or quart or pound or dol- 
lar. When a woman purehases a yard 
of material she expects it to compare 
to thirty-six standard inches—if not, 
trouble ensues. There was probably a 
time when these terms were confusing, 
but use has made them familiar and 
plain. 

It should be so with ealorie, which is 
the standard of heat production. The 
dollar means one hundred cents; the Cal- 
orie, as applied to food, means the 
amount of heat required to raise one 
pound of water from zero to 4 degrees 
Fahrenheit. That is, if one took a pound 
of water (supposedly a pint) and found 
it to register 40 degrees Fahrenheit, then 
burned a measured amount of sugar in a 
vessel in it so the heat would be trans- 
mitted to: the water and found this 
amount raised the temperature of the 
water to 44 degrees Fahrenheit, she could 
determine that this amount of sugar had 
one Calorie heat value. 

This is the physical test, and without 
diseussion it may be said that so far as 
it can be determined by observation, it is 
believed that this measure of heat value 
necessarily taken outside of the body 
holds true for the combustion in the body, 
and by this means it has been determined 
that the heat or energy value of one gram 
(15% grains) of the three great food 
constituents is as follows: Proteid, 4.1; 
carbohydrates, 4.1; and fats 9.3 calories. 

But this is only part of the story. 
Coal and wood yield many ealories of 
heat, but ean hardly be recommended as 
articles of diet. If that article of food 
which yielded the most Calories were the 
best to take, we would live on bacon 
and butter and fat pork. But it is not 
enough that a food should contain pro- 
teid, carbohydrates and fat and yield 
energy or heat upon oxidation; it must 
be eapable of digestion and absorption 
into the blood stream. 

THE MEANING OF “ DIGESTION” 


Digestion is apt to mean one thing 
to the layman and another to the dieti- 
tian. To the former, indigestion indicates 
causing distress or stomach ache; to the 
latter it means imperfect absorption. 
Comparative digestibility indieates length 
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of time and ease of operation. If a food 
remains in the stomach a short time, it 
may be regarded as digestible; if it 
remains there a long time, it may be 
looked upon as indigestible. 

This should make plain some of the 
idiosynerasies of diet and why it is im- 
possible to make didaetie lists of diges- 
tible and indigestible foods. Rice, which 
is in general far more completely ab- 
sorbed than carrots, might actually be a 
less digestible food for a person under 
certain circumstances than the carrots. 

The process of digestion is necessarily 
one of solution. That is, rendering foods 
in such a form as to make absorption 
possible. Not until a food is absorbed 
can it be of use in the system. The three 
food constituents show considerable dif- 
ferences in this respect, the proteids being 
the least completely absorbed, fats more 
so and earbohydrates most of all. But 
again, as in studying grammar, there 
are found so many modifications aud ex- 
ceptions that the rule seems to be lost 
to sight and confusion ensues. For when 
a mixed diet of the various foodstutfs is 
taken, as is, of course, the normal condi- 
tion of affairs, that changes things. 

However, enough has been explained 
to make it possible to show how one re- 
plies to the question of the cost of food in 
a scientific manner. The aim is to dis- 
eover if the required amount of nourish- 
ment is given at a reasonable cost, and 
this cannot be answered unless it is known 
what the food contains and will yield in 
heat units or Calories. One may pay ten 
cents for a loaf of bread or ten cents for 
a quart of milk, but that is only the out- 
lay of money. Today it has beeome mani- 
festly necessary that the housewife and 
mother should be able to answer what 
that ten cents buys in nourishment, for 
it is partly beeause she has failed to do 
this, failed to see how she was wasting 
resources, that she is now taxed to help 
bear the expense of a commission’s inves- 
tigation into the cost of food. 

Beeause of the nature of their teach- 
ing and the kind of pupils they in the 
main teach, grammar and high school 
teachers of domestic science should more 
definitely base their lessons on economic 
results. To teach conservation of re- 
sources is a part of patriotism, and now 
is the crucial time when the value of this 
work throughout public and private 
school systems ean be clearly shown and 
proven. 
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How to Be Happy Today 


By Elizabeth Towne 


F YOU wtre going to run a Marathon 
race would you prepare for it by 
sleeping until the last minute, then 

tumbling out of bed in a hurry, throw- 
ing on any old thing that came handy and 
starting off at your highest possible 
speed? If you did, you would certainly 
fall by the wayside before you had 
reached the half-way mark. 

To every housewife each day is a little 
Marathon race with time. It is of utmost 
importance how we get ready for that 
day, how we begin the race. 

Man is threefold in being, woman like- 
wise. To live a suecessful day, the home 
keeper must get her threefold being ready 
for her work. To begin well is half the 
race. To begin well is to make a sue- 
cessful day. To begin every day well 
sets a habit—the habit of success, Every 
human being wants to live a successful 
life, and every successful life is made up 
of a succession of successful days. 

It is very easy to take one day and 
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make it beginning it 
aright. 

If you can make one day successful, 
you can make every day successful with 
very few exceptions. Remember this and 
take time to start your day aright. 

When you wake up, wake up! Do a 
few physical culture “ stunts” to set your 
blood cireulating. You need not use over 
one or two minutes for these exercises;: 
Select a few easy movements which tend 
to correct the stooping which comes nat- 
urally to people who are always working 
with their hands, and perform them in 
fresh air: " 
(1) Bend your body backward and for-: 

ward as far as you ean, and side-' 
wise. 
(2) Rotate it, hands and head limp and’ 
hanging as far as possible. _ 
(3) Raise your arms above your head, 
inhaling as you do so, then bend 
downward at the waist and neck, 
knees straight, until your fingers’ 
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touch the floor. See that your head 
bends downward with your arms, as 
far as possible. Exhale slowly as 
your body droops forward. 

(The foregoing—No 3—is a splendid 
exercise, but cannot be done the first time, 
and should be practiced with diseretion 
by stout persons and those who are deli- 
eate. The Editor.) 

(4) Stand in the corner, toes about six- 
teen inches out from the corner, 
hands on the two walls and level 
with your shoulders, one foot in ad- 
vance of the other. Lean forward, 
arms level, chest just as far in the 
corner as possible without touching 
the walls, head and abdomen as far 
back as possible. As you lean for- 
ward, take a good, easy, full breath. 
Exhale as you step back. Repeat 
anywhere from five to ten times with 
the right foot forward, then five to 
ten times with left foot forward. 
The idea is to throw the chest out 
and upward as far as possible, bend- 
ing head and abdomen back to cor- 
rect the tendeney to round shoulders. 

Then bathe yourself expeditiously, dress 
your hair neatly and don a neat working 
dress, made for the purpose. See that 
your dress is fastened at the neck, your 
apron elean and whole. No woman ean 
live a sueeessful or wholly happy and 
useful day in rag-tag clothing. 

Now, if you have put your attention 
and will into the minute or two of physical 
eulture movements, and have been expe- 
ditions and sensible in your bathing and 
dressing, you have oceupied about four- 
teen or fifteen minutes in getting your 
body ready for the day. The next step is 
to get mind and soul ready. 

In doing well for your body you have 
already done much to give mind and soul 
the right trend for the day. Now take 
eight or ten minutes more to finish the 
work. 

Sit down quietly with your Bible, or a 
copy of Emerson, or any other high- 
poteney book whieh you prefer. Fold 
your hands and open your spirit to God. 
Remember, that you are getting ready 
to live a successful day in the most sue- 
eessful way, and that in order to do this 
you must have new realization of power 
and wisdom for every emergeney as it 
arises. It is for you to make conneec- 
tions by touching God in your thoughts. 

You live by breathing fresh air and 
sentiment. 


And it is God who is the source of high- 
poteney sentiment. 

It is God in whom “ we live and move 
and have our being,” and by whom we 
consist—by whom we are held together. 

As you sit facing God in the silence, 
think of him as direeting your thoughts 
and your hands to something whieh will 
arouse and direet your inspiration for the 
day. Then open your Bible or other 
book and read for five minutes, either at 
random or where you left off last. Read 
leisurely, meditate, remembering that it is 
God-thought which you are breathing into 
your soul and mind, to cleanse, regener- 
ate and direct you. 

When a friend of John Wesley’s urged 
him to hurry one morning, there was se 
much work ahead, Wesley replied that 
that being the ease, he would have to 
take at least three hours for prayer and 
meditation to get ready with! 

After you have got your soul and mind 
tuned for the day, the next thing is to 
plan your work. 

Dowt plan too much, 

Divide your day's work up into three 
sections: First, absolute necessities; see- 
ond, things that are almost necessary; 
and third, things that could go over to 
another day without upsetting the world. 

Put the fewest possible things in the 
first division, whieh of course includes 
your everyday household routine, getting 
the meals, ete. If you would live a suecess- 
ful day this first division must contain, 
above all, several rest periods for your- 
self, which you should get in at certain 
intervals, no matter if the heavens fall 
in consequence. 

These quiet periods are simply breath- 
ing spells in which you are to relax and 
let the Spirit of Good fill you up again 
with new power and wisdom. 

You can no more live a suceessful day 
without breathing spells. for the mind 
and soul than without breathing spells 
for the body. So put your rest periods 
in the first division of absolute necessities 
that must be ineluded in the day. 

Be very careful that you do not include 
as absolute necessities any of the things 
which can be turned over into Seetion 
2 or Section 3. These necessities are the 
things which you are going to do during 
the day, no matter what else goes undone. 

In the second division of your day put 
the things that “ really ought to be done,” 
but which could go undone. 

In the third division put the frills 
which you want to do if you have time. 
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This will give you a sense of propor- 
tion which will enable you to be satisfied 
with your day, even though many items 
of the second and third divisions go un- 
done. 

Make up your mind that the ttems in 
division one are to be done beautifully 
before you touch anything in divisions 
two or three. 

In order to do a thing beautifully you 
must have, first, time to do it in, all the 
time there is; second, power and wisdom 
to do it with; third, an ideal to work by. 
These things all belong to you inherently, 
and to every moment of your time. 

Nobody can compel you to do anything 
now except the thing you choose to do. 
Nobody can shove you on to a new thing 
until you choose to let go of this one, and 
be shoved. 

You have all eternity ahead in which 
to do this one thing, if you choose to take 
all eternity. 

Did you ever stop to think what would 
happen if you laid yourself down on your 
bed and actually refused to rise? You 
would be taken care of for the rest of 
your life. People might complain, all the 
neighbors might come in and stand in 
rows around your bed and stare at you, 
they might exhort or exclaim or condemn; 
but that is all. Nobody could make you 
use your museles to get out of that bed 
and go to work again. And nobody would 
let you lie there and starve to death! 

Don’t you see that what you do you 
choose to do, and if you have too much 
to do it is because you choose too much? 
You need to spy out your work and use 
good, methodizing common sense in 
arranging your day. Decide what to do, 
and then do each one thing as if it were 
the only thing of importance in the 
world, and you had all eternity to do it 
in. 
Put your whole interest and heart and 
soul into that one thing, and get all the 
fun out of it that you possibly can. 

Unless you ean enjoy doing each piece 
of your work, you are not doing it beau- 
tifully and suceessfully. You are rob- 
bing yourself, and you are robbing those 
around you who live upon your radiance 
as the planets live upon the radiance of 
our solar eenter. 

You are not only the housewife or 
home keeper, you are a Sun of Light. 

Whenever you are grumbling or hurry- 
ing at your work, you are not shining; 
= are robbing your planets and your- 
self. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


To get joy out of the thing you are 
doing is the proof that you are doing it 
right. That joy which you get out of 
doing is the reward of doing, and if you 
rob yourself of it, by hurrying or fret- 
ting, you are robbing also those you love. 

“The chief end of man is to be the 
glory of Good and enjoy it forever.” I 
may be permitted this paraphrase on the 
ground that if God and Good are not 
synonymous terms, at least God is good, 
and he is ours to enjoy in every act of 
our lives. 

Now you are ready to begin your day. 
Remember the Marathon runner who 
won, and begin easy. Somebody has said 
that man is not fully civilized before 
10 o’clock in the morning. That means 
that man and woman are either sleepy and 
stupid, or hurried and snappy, until they 
get fully waked up and in line for the 
day. 

Concentrate upon getting ready, for 
fifteen or eighteen minutes before break- 
fast, then begin your day easy until 10 
o’clock, and you have done three-quarters 
of the work toward making a happy and 
successful day. The balance of the day 
will almost take eare of itself. - 

And when night comes you will find 
your heart full of satisfaction at what 
you have been able to accomplish, with 
nice little thrills of pleasure at the ease 
with which it has all come about. Fol- 
low out these ideas, varying them as 
your own sweet spirit directs, and you 
will find your days running on ball bear- 
ings, your life a succession of successes. 

Remember to be thankful! Thank the 
spirit of wisdom and love in whieh you 
live and move and have your being. Take 
a little quiet time for doing this just 
before you go to bed, and as you go off 
to sleep remember to be grateful, and to 
give yourself over completely to the care 
of the One Spirit while you sleep. Let 
“God work in you to will and to do of 
his good pleasure ” while you sleep. Tell 
yourself that you will sleep soundly and 
well, and that you will wake bright and 
full of interest in the morning: 

One more suggestion about the start- 
ing of your day. If you are doing your 
own housework be sure to make your first 
duty after breakfast that of “tidying 
up.” Stack your dishes neatly, brush up 
your kitchen, put everything in place. 
Then begin with your living room, and 
go elear through your house, putting 
everything in its exact place, dusting, 
using your carpet sweeper. Before you 
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leave a room turn and glance back at it, 
and ask yourself if it would do in case 
Mrs Taft happened in for a eall. Go 
through your dining room, your halls, 
your bedrooms, all in the same way, put- 
ting everything in order, using your car- 
pet sweeper, dusting the tops of things. 
Leave your beds wide open and your 
windows wide open, but see that your 
bedroom is picked up so that it looks 
neat. 

Until you have made this little tidying 
up a habit, you have no idea what a lot 
of friction and unpleasant feeling it will 
save you. It is like having a clean new 
dress on! All day you earry in your 
subeonsciousness the satisfaction gained 
from a sense of things being in order. 

Before you leave each room, remember 
to ask yourself, “ What if the Queen of 
England should call on me before I get 
back to this room!” 

For years I followed this habit, and it 
took me not over ten or twenty minutes 
to go clear through my eight-room home 
and put everything in order. I scanned 
everything again after the noon meal, and 
again before I went to bed. My children 
were taught to put things where they 
belonged, but in spite of that there was 
always a little tidying up to do after 
each invasion. No time spent on my 
housework was more satisfyingly remun- 
erative than these little tours of tidying 
up. Hundreds and hundreds of times 
I have thanked God and myself for the 
order of things when something unex- 
pected has arisen. 

And in all the other work I did I was 
buoyed up by the subeonscious exhilara- 
tion which arose from the sense of order 
satisfied. 

A sense of order is inherent in all life, 
and unless it is satisfied one carries about 
a sort of guilty subconscience, which saps 
enthusiasm and power for whatever work 
one may be doing. 

Order is heaven’s first law, and every 
woman is happy while making a little 
heaven at home. 


THe Rapm DervELOPMENT of nervous 
diseases is contemporary with widespread 
abandoning of private and family devo- 
tions. The habit of spending a little time 
morning and evening alone with God... 
goes far to secure that state of mind 
and that kind of religious faith which 
gives the soul self-control, steadiness and 
ealm.—Rev Henry A. Stimson, D D. 
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Insure Your Happiness 


In Our Happiness and Health Insurance 
Company, Mutual 


Let’s try, as we said last month, to 
help one another to be healthy and happy 
for a whole year to come! 

The Happiness and Health Insurance 
Company, Mutual, whose distinguished 
officers are named at the head of this 
department, offers inspiring dividends in 
return for certain small premiums of 
service on the reader’s part—no money 
required. 

To insure in the first or easier class, 
as explained in the April issue, the reader 
has only to fill out the blank printed 
last month, or a copy of it (a reprint 
will be sent on request), stating his reso- 
lution, hope or aspiration for a year to 
come, and adding suggestions as to the 
sort of articles he would like to see in 
this department. Thus he pays his pre- 
mium. In return his name and aspira- 
tion will be recorded on the Happiness 
and Health Book, his needs will have 
special consideration in the choice of arti- 
cles for this department, and at the end 
of his year he will receive a letter from 
one of the officers of the Company, 
directed to the fulfillment of his hopes 
and needs. 

Policyholders of the second class must 
pay a little more in service, and will 
receive more in return. They must fill 
out the blank, precisely as those of the 
first class do, and in addition must send 
the secretary of the Company the names 
of five friends who do not know of the 
Company and are likely to be interested 
in its work. 

In return, policyholders of the sec- 
ond class will receive, in addition to the 
end-of-the-year letter, a handsome mes- 
sage card, with the autograph signature 
of an officer of the Company, and will be 
entitled to a rebate when purchasing the 
Happiness and Health books reviewed by 
Rev Lyman P. Powell in this depart- 
ment. 

If possible, secure a copy of the April 
number of the magazine and read the 
announcement and the “ Invitation” of 
Tresident Dresser, who is a member of the 
Department of Philosophy of Harvard 
University and the author of notable 
books—The Power of Silence, Living by 
the Spirit, A Message to the Well, ete. 
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The Widening of Religion 


As Illustrated by, Eight Recent Books 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


Rev Mr Powel) reviews from month to month 


HEN Religion and Medicine ap- 
peared, with its earnest argu- 
ment: for the subconscious theory 

and its large claims for suggestion in the 
edueation and re-education of character, 
some to whom the two ideas were new 
made haste without warrant to conclude 
that the Emmanuel! movement is a mere 
trick to hypnotize people into a subeon- 
scious goodness, unsubstantial and ephem- 
eral. 

No reader of the new book on The 
Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 
by Rev Drs Worcester and MeComb, can 
labor longer under a misapprehension. 
The authors still hold—as is their right 
if they desire—to the subconscious theory 
and surrender none of their large claims, 
confirmed by an unusual experience, for 
the power of suggestign in inducing that 
good health of soul and mind whieh ‘in 
many instances brings good health also 
to the body. But in this new book they 
answer frankly and_ specifically every 
criticism worthy of consideration, and set 
forth the big idea, of which the move- 
ment is the first intelligent expression in 
the Christian chureh, with such convine- 
ing reasonableness that every possibility 
of misunderstanding is at last eliminated. 

The doctors, too, are now giving to 
the subject close consideration. At the 
latest meeting of the American Thera- 
peutie Society there was the most truly 
seientifie discussion of suggestion ever 
heard this side the ocean. Like the min- 
isters at the Chureh Congress in session 
about the same time, the doctors differed 
in their estimate of the value of sug- 
gestion. Like some of the ministers, such 
experts as Prinee, Gerrish, Putnam, 
Sidis and Donley, speaking from praeti- 
eal experience, testified with directness 
and precision to the usefulness of sug- 
gestion. 

The two discussions have at last ap- 
peared in print, and are available to all 
for the formation of an independent 
judgment. Psychotherapeuties is the title 
of the volume which contains the diseus- 
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sion by the doctors. The testimony of 
the ministers is to be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Church Congress for 
1909, which has recently appeared. Both 
sides of the subject are comprehensively 
stated in these two volumes, and consid- 
ered in connection with The Christian Re- 
ligion as a Healing Power, they cover, in 
a popular way, the whole field of psycho- 
therapy. 

Dr Richard C. Cabot of Boston has a 
unique place in contemporary life. He 
is a mediator. 

He is using a persuasive voice and 
a facile pen to bring about such “ team 
work ” between minister and doctor as 
will enhance the usefulness of both. 

In Social Service and the Art of Heal- 
ing, he naturally approaches the subject 
from the doctor’s point of view. He 
ealls his fellow-doctors to “work with 
the educator, the psychologist and the min- 
ister as well as with the philanthropist,” 
in making a right use of what he else- 
where calls “a world foree ... which 
no human being is competent to practice, 
without help from other experts in other 
fields.” 

Then, to insure its proper use, he sug- 
gests the development of a new vocation 
of social service which appears to be 
pastoral ministration without eeclesiasti- 
eal consecration. 

Evidently Dr Cabot, like many others, 
owes something of his enlarging vision to 
Edward T. Devine of New York City, 
who has become a world leader in ap- 
plied religion. Dr Devine’s editorials in 
The Survey have given America a new 
view of both charity and religion. Some 
of them have found place between the 
covers of a book entitled Social Forces. 
At a time when many sociologists are in- 
clined to dismiss religion as a spent foree, 
Dr Devine sees in it “the means of 
welding society into a more perfect or- 
ganism ” and in the religious citizen one 
who “ acknowledges obligations which the 
irreligions or the non-religious do not 
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acknowledge.” From the religious point 
of view, Social Forces is perhaps the 
most significant book of the season; for 
it is an eloquent prophecy by a spirit- 
ually minded sociologist “of a social 
order in which ancient wrongs shall be 
righted, new corruptions foreseen and 
prevented, the nearest approach to equal- 
ity of opportunity assured, and the indi- 
vidual rediscovered under conditions 
vastly more favorable for his greater 
usefulness to his fellows and for the 
highest development of all his powers.” 

But Chieago as well as New York has 
its world leader in applied religion. Jane 
Addams of Hull House knows the heart 
of the poor. In The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets she makes you, too, ac- 
quainted with it. Seareely are you 
through the first chapter before you feel 
the searching of the age-long question: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” and even 
against your will you find yourself ad- 
mitting that the modern city in spite of 
all its efforts wastes the “ most valuable 
moment ” in the life of the working girl. 
Long before you finish this book of many 
a poignant and pathetic page, you realize 
that the city problem is not merely to 
preserve the home but also to make mor- 
ally safe the street “in which the major- 
ity of our young people find their 
recreation and form their permanent 
relationships.” 

No matter which book of the eight 
books before me you read first, you find 
evidences, in the church and out, of a 
religious awakening. No matter which 
book you read last you will be grateful 
to Miss Rowland of the Mount Holyoke 
College faculty for confirming you in 
The Right to Believe, as her book is 
entitled, which suggests the way to meet 
the problems modern doubt propounds. 
Every issue she faces fearlessly. She 
asks no quarter in diseussion, and gives 
none. She proves the necessity of belief. 

What Miss Rowland does in her way 
for America, Prof Rudolf Eucken of 
Jena is doing somewhat differently for 
Europe. That is the reason why he was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1908. Several 
of his books have lately been translated 
into English. One of them, Christianity 
and the New Idealism, puts the case for 
Christianity today with irresistible force. 

No matter what may be the ultimate 
conelusion of the philosophical world as 
to the true relationship of mind and mat- 
ter, the reaction from materialism is 
now on every hand perceptible. No one 


ean deny it or ignore it. It is coming, 
not by argument, but through human 
experience almost cosmic in its reach. 
All this Professor Eucken makes clear 
in his book. “The religious problem,” 
he says, “ has now passed far beyond the 
control of any ecclesiastical or sectarian 
body; over and outside the existing 
churches, and through them and beyond, 
it has become a concern of the whole 
human race.” 

New responsibilities are in consequence 
appearing. Even if the church ean no 
longer monopolize the religious problem 
of the race, the chureh ean lead and 
ought to lead in its solution. All who 
think in terms of the spirit are in practi- 
eal agreement on this point. The first 
duty is to understand the psychological 
and social forees described by writers 
like Worcester, McComb, Cabot and De- 
vine. The second duty is to go forward 
and, like other agencies for good, experi- 
ment a little. Narrow reactionism is as 
wrong-headed as rash progressiveness. 
The third duty is to forget non-essen- 
tials in co-operating with everyone who 
is endeavoring in any way to improve 
the spiritual status of the world. 

Happily, Christians here and there 


are accepting for the church these new ° 
responsibilities. Emmanuel methods are . 


coming into use in many places where 
the movement as a whole is not accepted. 
The inerease of pastoral efficiency is now 
admitted as desirable, and institutionalism, 
too often regarded as in itself an end, is 
now seen clearly by many as no more 
than a means. 

Out of this re-energizing of the church 
and this new spiritualization of the 
world there is emerging in many quar- 
ters a “team work” which will at last 
bring in that kingdom of individual and 
social righteousness which never comes 
with observation, but is sure to come. 

The following books can be secured of 
our Book Department at the prices given: 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AS A HEAL- 

ING WER, by Elwood Worcester, 

DD, ion Samuel McComb, D D; $1.00. 
PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS: A SYMPO- 

SIUM; $1.50. 


PAPERS AND SPEECHES AT THE 
CHURCH CONGRESS OF 1909, $1.00. 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND THE ART OF , 


—_— by Richard C. Cabot, M. D; 
way FORCES, by Edward T. Devine; 


THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH AND THE CITY 
STREETS, by Jane Addams; $1.25. 

THE RIGHT TO BELIEVE, by Eleanor 
Harris Rowland; $1.25. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW IDEAL- 
ISM, by Rudolf Eucken; 81 cents. 
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PUZZLING PROBLEMS 
FOR JAODERN MAOYMERS 


FREDERICK WMNVE 


DEMONSTRATION | 
SWEET MILK 
TURNED 


SOUR 


A 


If you were interested 


In cultures, fermentation, 
In the theory of germs, 


And some other lactic terms, 


If you'd fed the children curdled, And some other 
Sour milk, to make them grow, Made by Dr So-and-S 


Hf your little ones, at meal time, Would you try some new concoction 
Made 6 most surprising row, Or a good, old-fashioned cow P 
€24 
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The Comic Sunday Supplement 


By Mary Garvin Pedrick 


(This paper, read before the Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs, in 
met with a hearty response from the many women present.—The Editor] VERSED GS CORERNYEM, 


HEN Judge Grosseup addressed 

a Chieago’s woman’s club a short 

time since, on woman’s limita- 
tions, he raised a hue and ery by the 
severity of some of his arraignments. He 
related the various avenues in which 
women are utterly incapacitated to suc- 
ceed, but he tempers the wind to the shorn 
female when he says: “ Woman is the 
foree which makes for culture, for art, 
for the preservation of the conventions 
and morality and for sentiment.” 

This sounds sweet to our ears, but is it 
so? How can women flatter themselves 
he speaks truth while the comie supple- 
ment flourishes in our midst? 

For it is a publication the presence of 
which in the home and in the hands of 
children is largely controlled by women; 
and the comic supplement is a force 
which makes for lawlessness; debauched 
fancy, irreverence; and I feel that the 
chairman of the program, at whose re- 
quest this paper was written, did me a 
very ill turn when she compelled me to 
wade through the inanity -and vulgarity 
of the Sunday supplement from Phila- 
delphia to San Francisco. 

With the end in view of speaking intel- 
ligently, and with the forlorn hope that 


‘ some glimmer of true comedy might be 


found to temper an already disapprov- 
ing frame of mind, I did what several 
others have done who have been called 
upon to lift their voices in protest against 
this innocuous sheet—I secured copies of 
the Sunday supplement from all parts of 
the United States and I spread them out 
upon the floor, and I made what?—a 
earpet of hideous caricatures, erude art 
and poverty of invention, perverted 
humor, obvious vulgarity and the rudest 
coloring. And that is the earpet upon 
which the children of the United States 
play every Sunday morning—* the new 
children’s hour,” as Mr Scheffauer has 
aptly styled it. 

There is in the minds of many a good 
reason for the Sunday newspaper, and 
while adults read the news of the world, 
the political situation in England or 


India, the art news of Paris or Berlin, 
the children are engrossed with the mis- 
haps of Happy Hooligan, Smarty, Gas- 
ton or the “demonical ingenuity of the 
Katzenjammer Kids.” 

We pride ourselves upon our national 
sense of humor and we are throttling it 
in the coming generation as effectually as 
may be. As one magazine editor points 
out: “ Americans have suffered many 
stupid things to go on; but nothing must 
seem to a foreigner so at variance with 
American sagacity and good sense as the 
cutting down of our forests to make wood 
pulp for the vulgarization of the children 
of our country. We are exchanging our 
noble woodlands for cheap and tawdry 
sheets with no redeeming feature of wit, 
humor, good sense or wholesome enter- 
tainment.” 

It is true, two or three of the pioneer 
ideas in the comie supplements were well 
handled, and that they were speedily taken 
up by dramatie hacks and turned into 
plays argues that there must have been 
a glimmer of an idea behind them. But 
the idea was thin and speedily beeame at- 
tenuated, and a crop of cheap and vulgar 
imitations is the harvest thereof. 

Have you seen the so-called comic 
supplement? Doubtless some of you 
have not, although mayhap you give 
it into the hands of your impression- 
able children. In it you will find a dis- 
tressing poverty of invention, the glori- 
fication of the self-sufficient “kid,” the 
smarty, the up-to-snuff type of children— 
“the worst of the all too prevalent 
type of forward child.” The child who 
lives by practical joking is found in its 
pages, and the one to whom nothing is 
reverent and nothing can awe. Its so- 
called fun consists chiefly in making game 
of old people, who are always the victims 
of the young hero, and seemingly imbecile 
in their inability to counter the resource 
or marvelous ingenuity displayed by the 
Smart Kid; some wretched animal or 
harmless individual is being ill treated, 
or torn to shreds; parents are hood- 
winked, or their authority is discounte- 
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nanced; awful females travesty the mar- 
ital relation; grandfathers and grand- 
mothers are outraged. 

When children figure in the suppie- 
ment they are invariably shapeless, inane 
caricatures of the fun-loving, mischievous, 
bubbling, sane American boy and girl. 
And all this is in order that our children 
shall have their little joke! 

Do you wondez, then, where boys acquire 
the spirit of lawlessness and irreverence? 
Or how it is possible for the average girl 
to possess so precocious a mind and so 
extensive a slang vocabulary? We give 
it them every Sunday. Here is a sample 
of one page chosen at random: “ Soak 
him one for me—cut it out—Rats! Get 
the hook— Right O—Oh, tell it to 
Sweeney—smoke up—you ain’t loco furi- 
oso, are you? I love my tamale, but oh 
you smelt!” 

So much for the vulgarity or the inan- 
ity of the language, as you choose to 
view it; and what of the art? Crnde vio- 
lence of the cheapest reds, greens, vel- 
lows and blacks, outrageous form and 
line, with an absolute lack of any vestige 
of artistie feeling or ability to eariea- 
ture cleverly. 

It has been pointed out by many edu- 
cators as a biologieal and psvehological 
law that the natural tendeneies of most 
children to mimicry and imitation show 
decided leaning toward wrongdoing. 
These children are also quick and recep- 
tive to a degree, and do not know the dif- 
ference between wholesome and vulgar 
fun, good and evil, beanty and ugliness 
until—we teach them. 

“At the time when children need the 
influence of good drawing and eoloring 
we give them distortion and erudity,” 
says Mr Bok; “for sound, sweet humor 
which is droll or kindly, we offer them a 
quality of earieature and exaggeration 
which would be spurned by the lowest 
elass of minstrelsy. If it stopped there, 
the influence, bad as it is, might be only 
on the eve or the sense of art and eolor. 
But it does not. Instead of helping to 
counteract the too-prevalent tendency 
among children to irreverence and resist- 
ance to authority, these pictures and 
so-called jokes actnally teach a child 
irreverence and lawlessness, by ridiculing 
home discipline, by making fun of age, 
good breeding and all the pieties and 
amenities which go to make the family 
the most important of human institu- 
tions.” To betray. to be untrathful, 


brutal, revengeful—these are the lessons 
of the eomie supplement. 

More than a year ago the Boston 
Herald did away with its eomie supple- 
ment and was warmly praised editorially 
for sound judgment and good, hard busi- 
ness sense. This last notwithstanding the 
faet that the exeuse advanced by news- 
papers for the eontinuance of the sheet 
is largely a eommercial one. In July, 
1909, the Herald published the following 
editorial: “ Eight months ago the Herald 
abandoned its comie supplement in recog- 
nition of growing dissatisfaction. It had 
no diffieulty in finding substitutes for its 
colored pages. Not only has the aban- 
donment been praised by social and other 
organizations and individuals whose in- 
terest is general, but the approval from 
the homes into which the Sunday Herald 
enters has been the most eonvineing evi- 
dence that a colored comie is not essential 
even to the amusement of children. It is 
an unfortunate estimate of the American 
people that assumes that the grosser and 
lower is the most popular. We believe it 
worth while to recognize a different stand- 
ard of popularity. The demand for the 
comie is over-estimated.” 

The foregoing is important, in answer- 
ing the common fallacy that the publie de- 
mands such amusement as the supplement 
affords or that the publie enjoys the stuff 
which is printed; and it ean be said 
advisedly that the professional standing 
of a present-day paper ean and should 
be ganged by its attitude toward the sup- 
plement. 

A more dignified and scholarly news- 
paper than the New York Post is not pub- 
lished in the United States; the Sun, 
too, of the same e¢ity, with its eatholie 
sweep of foreign and domestic news. its 
trenchant, ironie editorial criticism, is not 
surpassed among the Sunday papers of 
the country; the Herald of Boston, and 
a few others, all maintain a high standard 
and big cireulation without the aid of 
what has been styled “our national 
peril” by students of juvenile crime. 

Mneh has been done by the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union and kindred 
organizations to direct attention to the 
evil of these cheap, catchpenny devices 
to inerease circulation and emphasize its 
demoralizing effect upon the minds and 
tastes of children. The I K U recently 
proposed concerted effort to seeure a 
wholesome page. Just here it might be 
well to add parenthetically that editors are 
not wholly to blame for the maintenance 
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of the supplement. Editors are largely 
men of ability with a jealous regard for 
the standards and ethies of their profes- 
sion. It is to the publisher you must 
look for the policy of a paper and the 
character of its contents. Some weeks ago 
the writer addressed a letter to several 
editors of comic supplement newspapers 
asking them to state what argument other 
than a commercial one was advanced by 
the staff for the continuance of the comic. 
The letters, while addressed to the edi- 
tors, were replied to by the publishers, 
and the reply from one which has least 
excuse in Philadelphia for the mainten- 
ance of the supplement is so manifestly 
an evasion of the pointed question that I 
will ask your indulgence to quote it in 
full: 

Dear Madam: Your letter of the twelfth 
addressed to Dr {Editor] has been 
referred to the publisher. 

The question of a comic supplement in 
the Sunday newspaper has been a source of 
very serious consideration. If anything 
that borders on vulgarity, or impropriety, 
or that suggests any breach of good man- 
ners or good morals is permitted in the 
comic supplement it ought to be very greatly 
reprobated because a newspaper must first 
regard the character and quality of what 
it issues irrespective of any other consider- 
ation. If the comic supplement suffers none 
of these delinquencies and seems to meet 
with great popular favor, we should not 
regard it as any violation of-good news- 


paper ethics to make use of it. 
Very truly yours 


Exactly so. We heartily agree with 
the gentleman that a comie supplement 
which suffers none of the aforementioned 
delinquencies would be no violation either 
of newspaper ethics or juvenile require- 
ments. 

There is a broad field for humorous 


treatment of a kind to amuse and inter- 
est children, and scores of popular illus- 
trators are proof of the loving affection 
in which they are held by children. Peter 
Newell, Reginald Bireh, Mr Kemble, Mr 
Frost, Boutet de Monvel and many women 
artists make their particular appeal to 
children who enjoy fun in line or word 
quite as much as their elders. 

How shall we minimize this menace to 
the children of today? For its demoraliz- 
ing influence has crept into the homes 
of all classes. Here is work for women’s 
clubs and one in which they should joy, 
for it is work for children. For women 
are the guardians of the purity of chil- 
dren, the ideals of childhood, and in their 
hands, it is said, “ rests the great trust of 
keeping the American home clean and 
wholesome.” Several things you can do 
at once: 

1. Do not buy the paper. 

2. If this is impractical, then make it 
your business to keep the supplement out 
of sight. It can very easily be extracted 
from the bulk of the paper and destroyed. 

3. Every man and every woman ean 
register an individual protest in the office 
of the newspaper which sends the sup- 
plement to the house. 

4. Every man and every woman can 
eall her neighbor’s attention to this men- 
ace to sweet, sane childhood. 

“ A little more editorial energy, a little 
more sense of editorial responsibility, and 
possibly the expenditure of a little more 
money, will substitute for the present in- 
defensible vulgarity of the so-called comic 
supplement decent drawing and decent 
text.” 
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CO-ORDINATION OF WOMEN’S FORCES 


A new consciousness of her powers 

is awakening in the mind of the 
American woman. To read President 
Woolley’s remarkable article, in the open- 
ing pages of this number, is to have the 
Imagination stirred to grasp the marvel- 
ous possibilities of the Women’s Club 
movement. 

The plain truth is that, while the power 
of the individual woman has long been 
recognized by herself and others, the 
day is only now dawning of her powers 
of concerted action. Just as associated 
effort has enabled men to accomplish 
wonders in business and in polities, so 
will it enable women to likewise aceom- 
plish larger and more enduring results. 

Intelligent co-operation between sensi- 
ble individuals, or groups of individuals, 
will enable each of us to do more and 
to be more for ourselves, while also bet- 
ter serving the common welfare. This 
is equally true of women as of men; in 
fact, more so. Indeed, efficiency in the 
individual—physieal, mental, spiritual 
—then co-operation between individuals, 
to do together that whieh associated effort 
¢an accomplish better than individual 
effort: such is the basis for the economie 
and social progress now at hand. 

Many agencies are now striving for 
progress. But there is a large waste of 
effort because these agencies are so di- 
verse and so seattered. Here is the great 
opportunity for the General Federated 
Women’s Clubs. 

Let the national Federation act as a 
clearing house for these different move- 
ments. Let it be the central, directing, 
organized source of authority and effort 
for promoting many of the interests of 
women. The Woman’s Club, as usually 
organized, is right in avoiding such 
Bpecial activities as equal suffrage or 
other controversial problems. But club 
members generally are not only willing 
but eager to follow capable leadership. 
They desire to co-operate heartily in 
championship of the many social and 
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economie reforms upon which there is 
general agreement. 

Unlimited possibilities of usefulness, 
power and progress are vested in the 
Woman’s Club movement, now that it 
has mastered wisdom by experience, now 
that it is imbued with earnestness of pur- 
pose. If the Federation’s biennial meet- 
ing at Cincinnati this May 11 to 18 pro- 
vides for such leadership, it will usher 
in a new epoch for American womanhood. 
That it bids fair to do this is indicated 
by the program. The Federation’s dis- 
cussion and action upon rural conditions, 
based upon the National Inquiry con- 
ducted by this magazine last year, may 
do far more good than the country life 
commission accomplished. A campaign 
against the horrid colored supplements 
in Sunday newspapers, as suggested in 
Mrs Pedrick’s forceful paper on Page 
625, may also be considered. 


MOTHER LOVE 


Every day is Mothers’ Day with 

those of us who cherish our moth- 
ers, or hold their memory in loving rev- 
erence; nevertheless, the Mothers’ Day 
observanee (it falls on the second Sun- 
day in May), is doing no harm, 
so far as we can see, and may be pro- 
duetive of great good. A growing sensi- 
tiveness to the demands which true 
motherhood makes is leading to a study 
of the principal weaknesses in the train- 
ing and edueation of girls, and the new 
eustom may and should be made to aid 
in foeusing attention upon this funda- 
mental problem and rallying men, as well 
as women, to its consideration. 

The wife of Towa’s governor, we ob- 
serve, has inaugurated a movement to 
compel the public schools of her state 
to teach the principles of motherhood to 
girls. And if motherhood to the girls 
why not fatherhood to the boys? Quite 
as imperative is the need of raising the 
boys above the low and often base con- 
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ceptions of parenthood which prevail 
among them. The state, superseding the 
home in the eare of the child, could find 
no more useful function than this, The 
return in mere dollars and cents from 
the lessening of disease, divoree and 
crime, would warrant the needed outlay. 
Mothers’ Day is worth, riehly worth, 
the thought and the time required, just 
for the sweet influence of the memory of 
the mothers gone. A poem of the Freneh 
poet Verlaine, wild fellow that he was, 
pictures a mother slain by her son, and 
her heart, impeding his stumbling feet, 
murmuring tenderly up to him, “ Did I 
bruise thee, my love?” Softer, and 
braver, too, the memory of mothers gone 
should make us. Whiteomb Riley has 
sung of the days which shall never re- 
turn: 
There bide the true friends, the first and the 


yest; 

There clings the green grass, close where they 
rest. 

Would they were here? No; would we were 


there— 
The old days, the lost days, how lovely they 
were! 


IS THE PURE FOOD LAW DOOMED? 


It seems, at times, as if the powers 
of darkness were destined, after all, 
to rob the Pure Food Law of its foree. 
President Taft’s decision in the so- 
ealled whisky ease, briefly outlined in our 
March number, was to the effeet that the 
label upon whisky must inform the con- 
sumer of the character of the particular 
brand described by clearly stating the 
character of the ingredients. The Presi- 
dent would leave it to the manufacturer 
to describe his merchandise on the label, 
in complete terms, and the buyer to in- 
terpret. This was more liberal than an 
earlier construetion whereby the manu- 
facturer was required to aecept labels 
imposed by a bureau, board or commis- 
sion, and seemed sensible and safe. It 
applied, inferentially, to goods other than 
whisky. 
Now comes Food Inspection. Decision 
No 113, a regulation which is supposed 
to apply the President’s principle, but 


his instructions are not carried out, in 
that no qualifying words are required on 
the label in cases where he directed such 
words to be used. Wide latitude is given 


the manufacturers in the naming of their 


products. Not even the whisky reetifiers, 
who made a strenuous fight against cer- 
tain provisions of the Pure Food Law, 
asked for as much freedom in labeling 
as the Decision No 113 gives them. The 
text of this document would not partien- 
larly interest the lay reader; sutflice it 
to say that goods other than whisky, fol- 
lowing the practice here established, can 
juggle terms on the labels in a way to 
deceive the very elect. 

The fight for pure food, truthfully 
labeled, is not finished yet. 


UNFORTUNATE WASHINGTON 


<a Marked changes have taken place 
in the municipality (if the term 
may be employed) of the city of Wash- 
ington since we exposed the frightful 
condition of its school buildings one year 
ago. Though Congress has eut down the 
appropriation which supports the District 
of Columbia, to its disadvantage in some 
Ways, a step toward improved conditions 
has been taken, it seems, by the change 
from civilian government to military. 
That is to say, army officers have been 
appointed to the board of commissioners. 
Though the school budget has been eut 
almost in half, Washington still spends 
twice as much per capita on her sehool 
children as does the progressive city of 
Los Angeles, a city of the same size. 
Some of the schoolhouses are still un- 
hygienie and dangerous, but the new 
ones are admirable. The bungling and 
the waste involved in the conduct of a 
city by the federal government are ap- 
palling. 


Why have not prices tripled and quad- 
rupled? Each economist ean account for 
the present rise on one condition alone, 
that which he has found guilty. 
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Summer 


Wash Dresses 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


Patterns for the gowns illustrated in this article CANNOT be furnished 


NE of the model tub gowns illus- 
trated is a very beautiful organdie, 
made up of both the plain and the 

figured material. It is of an exquisite 
shade of pale, grayish lavender, with 
large flower figures of old, mauvish pink. 
The leaves of the flowers are dull, mauv- 
ish green. 

The plain organdie is of the pale, gray- 
ish lavender or mauve, and this forms 
the skirt and the slip lining of the waist. 
The figured organdie forms the waist and 
overskirt and the dainty trimmings are 
of old ereamy valenciennes insertion. 
The folded silk girdle of dull, old-green 
ends in a big rosette at one side of the 
front. 

The skirt is made with a plain, 
gored top and a kilted or side- 
platted lower part, a style that has 
great vogue at present. The flar- 
ing plaits about the feet add much 
grace to one’s appearance. 

The overskirt is gored and falls 
over the upper part of the kilted 
organdie. It is eut out at the 
front and back, leaving it longer 
on the hips. Two rows of the 
valenciennes insertion trim the 
entire edge. 

The waist is full and charm- 
ingly simple. It has rather full 
sleeves reaching a little below the 
elbow and finished by bands deco- 
rated with two rows of the in- 
sertion and a rosette of the old- 
green silk like the girdle. 

There is no collar or stock, 
only a band of the insertion laid 
flat about the base of the throat. 
There is a very pretty trimming 
about the shoulders and front of 
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the waist in the valenciennes insertion. 
Another gown illustrated is a dainty 
pale pink lawn of the finest quality, made 


A lingerie gown of fine white organdie 
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up with trimmings of pink-dyed embroid- 
ery. The gown has an overskirt and full 
waist. 

The skirt is a simple, full-gored skirt 
with a very deep hem. Over this is a 
most charming overskirt slashed out into 
bloeks at the bottom and trimmed with 
the pink eyelet embroidery. 

The waist is full and has a sort of over- 
lapping bodiee eut like the overskirt with 
2 square tab back and front, the eyelet 
embroidery bordering it gracefully. The 
high collar is formed of the em- 
broidery. 


Grayish lavender, mauve pink and dull green form the color 


scheme of this organdie gown 


The waist fastens at the back with tiny 
lace buttons dyed pink. The sleeves have 
a ¢ap of the embroidery, and below this 
they are full, ending in a deep euff of 
th: embroidery. About the waist is a 
pink ribbon belt fastening in the center 
of the back with an old-fashioned-look- 
ing, prim, flat bow. 

This gown could be earried out in any 
eolor suceessfully, and would be especially 
pretty in pale mauve. It could also be 
made up all in dainty white, with the 
belt ribbon in pale baby blue. 

One of the models illustrated in this 
article has a quaintly shaped 
overskirt trimmed with ruffles 
and embroidery. The material 
of which this gown is made is 
white linen-lawn dotted in black. 
always a charming design, no 
matter how much it is worn. 
The gown has a plain, gored 
skirt, with a iittle ruffle about 
the bottom and a straight band 
of embroidery above it. Above 
this again is a festooned rutile 
and embroidery decoration whicli 
seems to imitate the roundel 
overskirt, which is a short little 
affair cut the same back ani 
front and especially short on tlie 
hips. It is bordered all around 
with a ruffle and a band of thie 
embroidery. 

The waist is full and has a 
piece of embroidery forming. the 
outline of the yoke. Below thie 
embroidery is a ruffle. The yoke 
itself is of fine white mull, 
tucked. The sleeves are softly 
full and extend just below thie 
elbow, where they are finished 
by double frills with a band of 
embroidery between. 

The folded girdle is of pea- 
cock-blue silk with a rosette at 
the back. 

The little frock made of toile 
du nord in striped and plain is 
worth copying. The color is a 
deep ecru and the stripes are 
brown. The belt is of brown 
suede leather—a style of belt 
exceedingly popular, as is also 
the black patent leather belt. 
This gown is as plain as possible 
and yet exceedingly smart. The 
upper part of the short skirt is 
of the striped lawn, and there 
is a deep facing of the plain 
goods at the bottom with a row 
of brown buttons at one side. 
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At the left is a pale pink lawn trimmed with eyelet embroidery dyed the same shade as the lawn. At the 


right is a smart costume of pale, dull blue linen 
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The waist has a yoke and sleeves of 
the plain goods, while the lower part is 
of the striped material, with a rew of 
buttons down one side. There are rows 
of buttons on the shoulders and on the 
sleeves. 

A dainty lingerie gown such as all 
women delight in, is pictured in one of 
the models. It is of fine white organdie 
with frills and insertions of valenciennes. 
There are little touches of pale blue silk 
in the vest and a pale blue ribbon belt 
with a white pearl buckle. The gown is 
worn over a slip of pale blue china silk. 

The skirt has quantities of fine tucks 
below the belt and has many lace inser- 
tions about the skirt. There are two 
rufiles of lace about the bottom. 


The vest 


A linen-lawn frock trimmed with ruffles and 
embroidery 


APPAREL 


A toile du nord costume in 
ecru and brown 


pieces of blue silk in front have little 
blue silk buttons decorating them. 
A very smart linen gown is shown in 

the remaining illustration. It is of a 

pale, dull blue and has a little collar of 

cross-tucked, white mull, edged with a 
lace frill. The overskirt and waist are 
eut in one and have a belt of patent 
leather with a gold buckle. The large 
buttons down one side are of black taffeta 
silk. Of course, the buttons are removed 
if the gown is sent to the laundry instead 
of the dry cleaners. The bottom of the 
overskirt has a deep fold of the linen 
laid about the bottom. The waist and 
overskirt are plaited in front, the plaits 
extending from the throat down. 

The skirt is perfectly plain. The 
sleeves are close fitting, which shows that 
one may suit one’s self about sleeves this 
season, as they are worn both full and 
plain. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping Magazine. Stylish and practical designs 
which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns being furnished at 10 cents each. 
Order by number. Address Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping Magazine, Springfield, 
Mass. 


No 2172 GH. A new jumper model for children. This frock 
may be made up in one material, or contrasting goods can be 
used. The underskirt might be of plaid, striped or figured 
goods, and the jumper of plain material, or the scheme may be 
reversed. 

This pattern is cut in five sizes for children between four 
and twelve years of age. To copy it for an eight-year-old girl, 
3 3-4 yards of 36-inch material are required. 

Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted. 
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No 2061 GH. The skirt illustrated may be developed 
in any of the soft materials being shown for spring wear. 
It may be combined with either a plain overwaist or a 
dressy blouse. The flounce on the underskirt is deeply 
plaited and the overdrapery may be left plain or 
ornamented. 

This skirt pattern is cut in five sizes, running from 22 
inches to 30 ~~ s waist measure. To copy for the 
average person, 5 1-2 yards of 36-inch material are 
required. 

Pattern 10 cents. 


In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted. 


No 2076 GH. A simple, stylish gown suitable for 
young girls. This might be made up successfully in soft 
silk, foulard or pongee. If made in the natural-colored 
pongee it could be trimmed with circles of dark brown 
silk. The yoke should be of net or all-over lace. 

This pattern is cut in three sizes, for girls from 14 to 
18 years old. For the sixteen-year-old girl, 9 yards of 
36-inch goods are required. 

Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted. 
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No 1998 GH. This frock is for 
wear, being so simple that it can make frequent trips to 
the laundry. Suitable material for this style would be 
white or colored linen. The waist has three plaits on 
either shoulder, the inner one being stitched the full 
length. The short cap sleeve is tucked to correspond, 
and the gored skirt has a backward turning plait on 
either side of the lower part of the front panel. The 
yoke and sleeves could be of a sheer, tucked, white 
material. 

This pattern is cut in three sizes for girls from 14 to 
18 years old. Fora girl 16 years old, 5 1-2 yards of 36- 
inch material are required. 

Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted. 


Nos 1985 GH and 1986 GH. Russian blouse No 1985 


GH is cut upon excellent lines. In the upper portion, 
tucks are cleverly arranged, breaking the plainness of 
the waist. 

This pattern is cut in five sizes, from 32 inches to 40 
inches bust measure. For the average person, 4 yards - 
of 36-inch material are required. 

No 1986 GH is‘a practical skirt to wear under the 
Russian blouse. 

It is cut is five sizes, from 22 inches to 30 inches 
waist measure. For the average person, 5 1-2 yards of 
36-inch material are required. 

Patterns 10 cents each. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted. 
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Pillows for the Open 


[See six additional designs on Page 638] 


AMP and eanoe, piazza and bunga- 
low, will soon be in order and to all 
these the sofa pillow is an indis- 

pensable adjunct. This collection of pil- 
lows was designed especially for these 
outdoor purposes, the material used being 
durable, and capable of withstanding 
more than one season’s wear and tear. 
The decoration of these pillows is in 
stenciling rather than embroidery. Not 
only does stenciling seem more appropri- 
ate for such pillows, but it is less likely to 
be affected by sun and water, than is em- 
broidery. Should one of these outdoor 
pillows meet with any mishap, its loss 
would not be regretted as much as the loss 
of some dainty embroidered pillow cover. 
The two pillows, No 904+ and No 
905+, measure 20 by 27 inches each. 
The material used is homespun, golden 
brown, cream or natural colored, as is 
desired. The stenciled design is more 
effeetive when outlined in fast-black silk, 
but this is not necessary. The stenciled 


homespun for either No 904-+ or No 905--. 


(front and back) costs 60 cents, post- 
paid. <A dezen skeins of fast-black silk, 
the approximate amount required for out- 
lining one pillow, costs 20 cents extra. 
Pillows No 939+, No 938-++, No 936+, 


Pillow No 904+ 


No 937+, No 935+ and No 927+, 
measure 20 by 20 inches each. They are 
made in tan or in old-gold burlap. No 
927+ and No 935+ ean be supplied in 
red or green burlap as well. The sten- 
ciled burlap for any one of these square 
pillows (front and back) costs 30 cents, 
postpaid. 

Curtains to mateh any of these pillows 
ean be furnished in serim or in unbleached 
batiste. The serim eurtains, stenciled 
and hemmed ready to hang, cost $2.75 a 
pair, postpaid. These curtains come in 
any length up to 2!5 yards, and the 
width of the single curtain is 36 inches, 
or less, as desired. 

The unbleached batiste curtains to 
mateh the pillows, cost $1.75 a pair, tin- 
ished and postpaid. These come in any 
length up to 2% yards and in any width 
up to 32 inehes for the single curtain. 

Burlap portieres to match any of the 
pillows cost $2.50 pair, postpaid. 
These portieres are 2'5 yards long and 
39 inehes wide for a single portiere. 

In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HOUSEKEEPING MaGa- 
ZINE, Springfield, Mass, making all money 
orders and cheeks payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 


Pillow No 905+ 
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Pillow 938+ 


Pillow No 936+ Pillow No 937+ 


Pillow No 935+ . Pillow No 927+ 
{Descriptions on page preceding) 


4 
Pillow No 939+ 


Cooking in the Modern Way 


By Emmett Campbell Hall 


IME was, long ago, when the prep- 

aration of food for the table was 

esteemed an art, and eivilization 
touched high-water mark; then eame cen- 
turies when men ate chunks of beef that 
had been half roasted, half burned, before 
a great roaring fire, and the tide of civ- 
jlization ran low, like an almost ex- 
tinguished flame. Today, by all progres- 
sive minds, cooking is esteemed not only 
as an art, but as a science—what it really 
is, or should be. 

From the ecook’s point of view the 
ideal heat must be under instant and ab- 
solute control. It must be concentrated 
at the point where it is immediately 


needed. It should be easily movable from 
point to point. Electrie heat comes the 
nearest, perhaps, to meeting these condi- 
tions. Control is absolute and_ perfect. 
Because the heat is applied direetly to 
and immediately beneath the utensil in 
use there is no waste. Moreover, there 
is a latitude in its use not possible with 
any other form of heat, beeause of the 
fact that a cord and plug are all that 
is necessary to connect with the souree 
of supply wherever there is an electric 
light fixture. Improvement in apparatus 
and lower cost of production are now 
rapidly bringing electricity into common 
use for cooking purposes. 


In the soft and cheerful glow of the luminous 
electric radiator 
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Just one cup of really hot coffee 


The coal range is an improvement over 
the wood-burning stove in so far as the 
and ean be main- 


heat is more regular 
tained more easily at a fixed 
intensity, but coal produces 
heat with ash, soot and coal 
eas, the last being harmful. 
Also coal is a heavy and 
dirty thing to handle. Oil 
produces heat with soot, smell 
and gas, and its use entails 
2x certain degree of danger, 
though explosions with stoves 
of a good make are rare. Gas 
produces soot and earbon 
monoxide, 

A generation ago it did 
hot seem so neeessary to con- 
sider the question of the com- 
fort of the cook as it does 
today, for most of the cook- 
ing was done by servants who 
aecepted the discomforts as 
natural to their occupation. 
640 


The latest coffee urn; boils 
one quart of weter in four 
minutes 


Then, too, kitchens were generally large 
rooms, with plenty of windows, not likely 
to become intolerably hot. 


But conditions 
have changed remarkably, 
especially in the large cities. 
In the need to economize 
space, the average kitchen has 
been reduced in size until in 
many apartments it is little 
more than a closet. To many 
apartment dwellers servants 
are out of the question, and 
the cooking for the family 
must be done by a wife or 
daughter. 

One of the solutions of the 
cooking problem seems to be 
found in the eleetrie heating 
devices, which have at last 
been brought to such a degree 
of perfection as to be practi- 
eal and usable household ap- 
plianees. It is true that they 
are not cheap, either in their 
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original cost or in their operation, but 
the cost is not prohibitive, and, when 
intelligently operated, the outlay for eur- 
rent need not be great—hardly more 
than for gas at average prices. Their 
attraction lies not in any actual 
economy which their use can accomplish, 
but in the fact that they make 
cooking really clean and cool. The opera- 
tion of cooking may be made so dainty 
that it ean be earried on in the dining 
room itself, for, in electrie cooking, there 
is neither ash, soot, smell, flame nor gas 
of any kind, and there is not, of course, 
any handling of fuel. There is no danger 
connected with these devices—they wil! 
not even “burn out” if the current is 
thoughtlessly left on. 

While it is possible to use ordinary 
cooking vessels in connection with eleetrie 
stoves—the latter are simply little metal 
disks suitably mounted and _ insulated 
and attached to a lamp socket with a cord 


and plug—those cooking devices which 
are complete in themselves are more sat- 
isfactory, as, owing to their construction, 
there is absolutely no waste of heat, the 
vessels fitting snugly and fastening se- 
curely to the “stoves.” There are com- 
bination cookers which give much satis- 
faction, such as double boilers, frying 
pans and stoves, it being possible to use 
the flat top of the latter for toasting. A 
switch permits control of the degree of 
heat applied. 

While one may do almost ideal “ light 
housekeeping” with two or three uten- 
sils, to do “sure enough” cooking one 
should have a complete cooking and bak- 
ing outfit, which ineludes an eleetrie oven, 
In these eleetrie ovens the heat is gen- 
erated just where it is wanted, on the 
inside, and there are no products of com- 
bustion to be earried away. There is a 
three-heat switch, and cooking can really 
be done by the clock, not by guess. 


A dainty lunch quickly prepared by the 
aid of electricity 
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Making toast with an electric toaster 


by reason of the fact that no heat is 
thrown off by the electric devices, cooking 
may be done anywhere—on the breakfast 
table, or on the top of the piano, for that 
matter. In a small apartment it would 
not be a bad idea to place the oven in 
the lower part of a sideboard, and a 
chafing dish—whieh is a splendid com- 
bination eooker—and the coffee pereo- 
lator on top. 

There are numberless individual ap- 
pliances to whieh eleetrie heat may be 
applied, sueh as flatirons, with one of 
which any amount of ironing may be 
done, as it remains hot so long as the 
current is on—baby milk warmers, eurl- 
ing-iron heaters, luminous radiators, ete. 
The luminous radiator is portable and 
produces heat immediately when _ the 
switeh is turned. It consists of an orna- 
mental iron frame fitted with a polished 
copper reflector and large eylindrieal in- 
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eandeseent bulbs or glowers. The heat is 
quick, as the proeess is by radiation, and 
not by the slower process of setting up 
eurrents of warm air. This heater is 
especially advantageous for temporary 
heat on cool days, as the heater may be 
moved from one room to another as 
readily as a footstool, or it may be frer- 
manently placed in an open fireplace. 
With it there is the eheerful glow and 
warmth of an open fire without the 
danger of flying sparks or the inconven- 
ience of handling fuel. 

The eost of operating eleetrie cooking 
devices depends, of course, upon the cost 
of eurrent at any partieular place, but, 
when intelligently used, the expense 
should not greatly exceed that of gas. 

There is no more magic in electricity 
than in eoal, and carelessness, wasteful- 
ness or ignorance will waste this kind of 
heat just as it will that produced by gas. 
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To begin with, the 
stove must be properly 
installed; to end with, 
it must be properly 
used, When these two 
things are eared for 
the cost of using such 
a stove is equivalent to 
using gas at $1 per one 
thousand feet. sim- 
ple explanation should 
make it possible for 
the man of the house, 
at least, to  reekon 
average cost. We say 
man because it’s some- 
times difficult to teach 
even domestic science 
students to read meters 
and compute cost, and 
men as a class are used 
to counting the cost. 
Electricity is sold by 
the 1,000-watt hour— 
called kilowatt. The 
charge made by the 
electric light companies 
for a_ kilowatt varies 
from 5 cents per 1,000- 


Coffee urn showing switch attached 


watt hours to 15) or 
even cents per 
1,000-watt hours, the 
average rate being from 
10 to 15 eents. Now, 
each cooking artiele is 
marked with its volts 
and amperes, and_ the 
volts multiplied by the 
amperes give the watts. 

That is, suppose one 
had a disk or heater 
marked five amperes, 
and it was being used 
on a one hundred volt 
circuit, it would use five 
hundred watts an 
hour, means 
a thousand watts; 
henee, if the eleetricity 
costs 15 cents a_kilo- 
watt, the cost of usine 
the heater for one hour 
is certs, when used 
at the highest heat or 
speed, A chafing dish 
on at full heat uses five 
hundred watts, but in 
general chating dishes 
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The electric range in the model kitchen of the 
Good Housekeeping Experiment Station 


are used about twenty or thirty min- 
utes at a time, and the making of a 
rabbit would cost 21% cents for the heat 
consumed. This computation applies to 
different eleetrieal cooking utensils, and 
in order to know what it costs to run all 
or part of the stove, simple addition and 
multiplication alone are required. 

In using the electrie stove, if the same 
amount of eare is used as in operating a 
gas range, the comparative price is as 
follows: Where electricity costs 5 cents 
per thousand watts and gas $1 per thou- 
sand feet, the cost for the electricity is 
about two-thirds more than for gas; 
where the electricity costs 10 cents, it 
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eosts three times as much as gas. But 
this is not all the story; convenience, 
cleanliness, little heat thrown off and no 
poisonous products, have to be counted 
also. 

Oddly enough, electricity is frequently 
available in most remote places, along 
electric railways, near mines and in small 
towns where there is no gas plant, so 
that a country cottage may fit itself up 
with more modern, scientifie and attrae- 
tive cooking devices than are to be found 
in many wealthy city homes. But it is 
to the dweller in the tiny city flat that 
the electric cooking devices are perhaps 
the greatest boon. 
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What Any Woman’s Club Can Do 


In Reforming the Milk Supply 


By Mabel Craft Deering 


HE merely literary phase of the 
women’s club movement having 
very largely passed, the women’s 
elubs are changing to comfort clubs 
formed along the lines of men’s clubs, or 
into ecivie clubs having much in common 
with improvement clubs. There is much 
that is useful for these civie clubs to do, 
but one of the most original lines of 
endeavor is now being successfully acted 
upon by a club composed of college 
women graduates. This is the California 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, whose membership is about four 
hundred, but the work of which I am go- 
ing to speak has been accomplished en- 
tirely by a small but active committee 
of twenty young women. 
' In this braneh of the Collegiate Alum- 
nz there are a number of young mothers 
who are naturally interested in babies 
and are conversant with the latest ideas 
in infant feeding. There are also a 
number of clever women doctors. These 
two largely compose the committee. 
San Francisco, in common with all 
large cities, has many orphan asylums, 
but, since the great fire, owing to lack of 
financial support, the foundling asylum 
has been closed. A créche and some 
trained nurses are still kept at the site 
of the old hospital to receive the poor 
little mites who, if they were not depos- 
ited there, would be left on cold and 
unfriendly doorsteps. These babies are 
kept at the eréche for a short time, or 
until there are seven in all, and are then 
taken over by the Associated Charities. 
This organization, acting on the belief 
that a poor home is better than the best 
institution, boards out its young babies 
with the wives of laboring men who are 
glad to add a little to the family income 
and who love a baby in the house. For 
this service the Associated Charities pay 
$12.50 a month. They require that the 
foster mothers bring their charges to the 
Associated Charities Building at stated 
intervals, and between whiles a trained 
nurse makes visits at unannounced times 
to see how the mothers care for the little 
ones. This nurse found most of the 


waifs fed upon condensed milk, unin- 
spected neighbor’s cow’s milk or corner 
grocery milk, as that was the cheapest 
food. The babies did not thrive on these 
foods and the young mothers of the Col- 
legiate Alumnze determined to remedy 
this condition. A conference with the 
Associated Charities showed that this 
organization could not afford to pay for 
certified milk, which costs fifteen cents a 
quart in San Francisco, ordinary milk 
costing ten cents. 

The problem was how to raise the 
money to buy the best milk for the San 
Francisco foundlings—the weakest babies 
in the city and those who most needed the 
right food. 

Three thousand coin ecards were made 
ready, arranged for fifty-cent pieces and 
printed with a jingling appeal to the 
effect that as the recipient was about 
to start for the mountain or the sea he 
or she would remember the little babies 
of San Francisco’s poor. These cards 
were mailed to the men and women of 
the San Francisco clubs and to the mem- 
bers of the stock exchange, the chamber 
of commerce and the board of trade. 
Just before the cards were mailed, the 
matter was taken up in a dignified but 
highly persuasive way by the various San 
Francisco papers, and seventy certified 
milk bottles were placed in prominent 
positions in all of the large stores of 
San Francisco. These were pint bottles 
with slits cut in the metal covers so that 
coins could be dropped through. Wired to 
the bottle was an attractive poster show- 
ing a plump little baby sucking a bottle 
and lettered with an appeal. Though the 
bottles did not net nearly as much money 
as the coin cards, there is no doubt that 
their public and pictorial appeal, to- 
gether with the newspaper advertising, 
prompted in large measure the generous 
response to the ecards. One lady who did 
not receive a card, but who saw the bot- 
tles and read about the movement in the 
papers, sent a check for a hundred dol- 
lars. That was the largest single con- 
tribution received. There were many 
contributions of five, ten and twenty dol- 
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lars. The seventy milk bottles were left 
in publie view during the month of July, 
and they netted $180. When collected, 
some of the bottles were crammed with 
nickels and dimes. The best bottle eon- 
tained ten dollars, and a number con- 
tained over five. Some merchants had 
been eareless and bottles had been broken, 
and some which had been tucked away 
in inconspicuous corners netted but eight 


_ or ten cents. But where the bottles had 


been fairly treated the response had been 
generous. The coin ecards netted $1,031.81. 


..This brought the total receipts above 
, twelve hundred dollars, the amount needed 
‘to run the work for a year. As certified 


milk is a comparatively new thing in 
San Francisco the committee’s work was 
an excellent advertisement for the anti- 
tuberculosis milk, hence the proprietors 
of the certified milk dairies reduced the 
price of the milk for the committee and 
gave it to them at cost. One proprietor 
donated several quarts a day for a year. 
Since August 1, 1909, the expenses of 
the committee have been $479.14. The 
milk for each baby costs ninety cents a 
month, the Associated Charities holding 
back three dollars from the wages of each 
foster mother to pay for a quart of milk 
a day. The Collegiate Alumnz allows 
each mother fifty eents a month. This 
was voted so that the mothers might feel 
friendly toward certified milk. The eom- 
mittee also caused to be printed what it 
ealls Ten Golden Rules. These are 
printed on a handsome ecard and one is 
given to each mother. 

In addition to these rules for keep- 
ing the baby well, each child’s for- 
mula is regulated by a volunteer com- 
mittee of busy women doctors, most of 
them members of the Collegiate Alumne. 
Charts were supplied to the mothers, and 
the babies are being regularly weighed 
by the visiting trained nurse of the As- 
sociated Charities. The records of the 
progress of the babies are being kept by 
the Collegiate Alumne so that next sum- 
mer when they make their appeal for 
money they will be able to tell last year’s 
contributors just what their money ac- 
complished. Ninety-five babies are being 
supplied with certified milk daily. Of 
all these charity babies but four have 
been ill since they were put upon this 
milk. Two are in the hospital and two 
are ailing. The rest are gaining from 
four to six ounces a week and some have 
gained eight ounces weekly. The babies 
range in age from two and a half months 


to one year, and not one, aside from the 
four mentioned, has failed to gain less 
than four ounces weekly since being put 
on certified milk. 

This work is, of course, in line with 
the anti-tubereulosis erusade which is 
sweeping the entire country. This is a 
preventive work. Foundling babies are 
not usually as robust as other babies. 
The foster homes are not luxurious and 
tuberculosis must be guarded against. 
If these babies have infected milk or milk 
which does not nourish they cannot over- 
eome the handicap of their birth. 

Most of the foster mothers have been 
more than willing to co-operate with the 
committee. They try to obey orders, and 
they take great pride in the improved 
appearance of their charges when all the 
babies are brought to the Associated 
Charities’ Building on Baby Day. A 
few of the mothers were obstinate and 
thought the new plan a good deal of 
trouble, but these have been taetfully won 
over and the work progresses smoothly. 
The work is practical, sentimental and 
scientific, and is a memorial of which any 
club or committee might well be proud. 
The eard given each mother contains the 
following directions and ten rules: 


CERTIFIED MILK FUND 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
(California Branch) 


Certified milk is produced from healthy 
cows which have been proved to be free 
from tuberculosis and other diseases. It is 
milked under special conditions of cleanli- 
ness, both of herd and milkers. It is 
cooled, bottled, capped and sealed at the 

ry, and delivered on ice to the baby. 
The bottle is sealed by the seal of the 
Milk Commission of the San Francisco 
County Medical Society. 


TEN GOLDEN RULES 
To Keep Baby Well 


1. Keep the certified milk covered and 
cold, in a window where the air blows, or 
in a pan of cold water. 

2. Keep bottles, bowls and spoons and 
nipples clean by scalding before using. 

Keep rubber nipples in a glass of 
borax or boracic acid water. Clean after 
each time used. 

4. Add only cold, boiled water, or cold 
gruels, to the milk. Warm each bottle as 
it is needed by baby. Test heat on the 
back of the hand. 

5. Feed at regular hours. 

6. Give baby a drink of cold, boiled 
water twice a day. 

7. Keep baby out of doors at least two 
hours every day and in fresh air and 
sunshine indoors. 

8. Do not let baby suck a rubber com- 
fort, nor its thumb. 

9. Let baby sleep in its own bed. 

10. Bathe baby daily. Tepid water is 
better than hot for the baby. Test with 
your elbow. 
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Seasonable Foods 


O MANY inquiries have been received 

asking what may be substituted for 

certain foods to yield the same results 
in nutritive value that the list of season- 
able foods for this month has been ar- 
ranged to show this. If the users of these 
bills of fare will refer to Pages 616-617 
they will find there an explanation of 
how these values are determined. 

Under A are grouped those fresh fruits 
and vegetables in market here at this 
season of the year which are chiefly val- 
uable as sourees of mineral salts. Their 
nutritive value is low, but after the con- 
eentrated diet of the winter months they 
are most useful in stimulating appetite 
and digestion. 

The foods under B appear together be- 
cause as food is measured they yield about 
the same amount of energy. In this 
grouping, however, no account is taken 
of the effects of cooking or the digesti- 
bility of the foods, both of whieh con- 
siderably modify the result in the body. 

Under C are put those foods which 
yield much energy, and under D those 
whose fuel power is very great. E rep- 
resents those foods now in season which 
may be considered as appetizers merely. 

Certain conditions modify the amounts 
and kinds of food required by each per- 
son, and the influence of climate and sea- 
son is well known if occasionally exagger- 
ated. As a matter of fact, both habit 
and eomfort impel us to do certain right 
things, for we diminish clothing rather 
than food in summer, when nature 
abundantly provides that which we most 


A 
Asparagus Rhubarb 
String beans Pineapple 
Carrots Strawberries 
Onions Vegetable salads 
Spinach Watercress 
Lettuce Canned tomatoes 
B 
Potatoes Shad 
Apples Whitefish 
Bananas Bluefish 
Eggs Codfish 
Milk Halibut 
Green peas Scallops 
Chicken Canned sardines 
Veal Liver 
Lamb Dried beef 


need. We eat fruits and vegetables be- 
cause they are cheaper, more abundant 
and desired at this time. And for the 
best results in nutrition the animal foods 
should be reduced and the fruits and 
vegetables relatively inereased during the 
spring and summer months. The cereals 
chosen should be wheat, riee and hominy, 
rather than oatmeal, barley or yellow 
corn meal. Fruits of all kinds, fresh, 
dried, stewed, preserved in all manner 
of ways, should be employed freely for 
desserts in place of heavy puddings and 
pies. 

The bills of fare are not what is called 
balanced, but are intended merely as 
helpful suggestions for the housekeeper 
having to plan the meals three times a 
day for three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. An attempt is made to plan 
the meals according to the time-honored 
usage of housework, presuming Monday 
to be “washday ” and the ironing to oe- 
eur on Tuesday. 

Where there is seeming discrepancy of 
lettering in the following bills of fare, 
it comes from the combination of articles. 
For instanee, if rhubarb oceurs in A and 
sugar in C, stewed rhubarb must be ea- 
pable of giving nourishment, which plain 
rhubarb cannot, and it falls into the B 
class. Eggs and milk in combination cer- 
tainly yield a greater amount of nourish- 
ment than either alone. Hence a custard 
comes under D. Gingerbread made with 
molasses and bread flour naturally falls 
in C, and so on. 


Cc 


Roast beef Cereals 
Beefsteak Bread 
Roast mutton Crackers 
Mutton chops Cheese 
Ham Sugar 
Sausage Molasses 
D E 
Butter Radishes 
Bread and butter Cucumbers 


Cereal and cream Mint 


Cheese sandwiches 
Nut sandwiches 
Irish stew 
Vegetables au gratin 


Baked custard 
Bread and milk 
Beauregard egg3 
Cream soups 
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What to Eat in May 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found am the Recipes on P. 
respectively with the letter of the 1 group to which they 
SUNDAY Luncheon SUNDAY 
Cheese and nut 
Breakfast senéwiches Breakfast 
Fruit A Sliced oranges and Strawberries A 


Rusk and cream E 
Waffles B Coffee 


Dinner 
Braised veal* B 


Browned potatoes B 


Spinach in cream B 
String bean salad A 
Rhubarb pie B 
Coffee 


Supper 
Broiled sardines B 
Sliced cucumbers F 
Bread and _ butter 

sandwiches E 

Tea 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 
Fruit A 
Scrambled eggs B 
Toast C Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cream of spinach B 
Stewed rhubarb A 
Gingerbread C 


Dinner 


Clear soup F 
Sliced cold veal B 
Scalloped potatoes C 
Onions cooked in 
casserole A 
Sliced pineapple A 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit A 

Dried beef in 
cream C 
Muffins C Coffee 


Luncheon 
French toast C with 


apricot sauce A 
Cottage cheese C 
Tea 


Dinner 


Boudins of veal* C 
Tomato sauce A 
Baked potatoes B 

Asparagus on 
toast B 
Baked custards C 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal C 
Corned beef hash C 
Rolls C Coffee 
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bananas B 
Tea 
Dinner 
Tomato soup A 
Broiled shad B 
French fried pota- 
toes B 


Pineapple sponge* B 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit A 
Boiled eggs B 
Crisped bacon B 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Broiled shad roe B 
Potato salad C 
Tea 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup B 
Rizotto* E 
Carrots cooked in 
the casserole A 
Egyptian pud- 
ding* E 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Creamed codfish C 
Baked potatoes A 
Toast C Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable puree B 
Chocolate cake C 
Tea 
Dinner 
Salmon souffie in 
ramekins C 
Creamed potatoes C 
Cabbage au gratin B 
Gooseberry tarts B 
Coffee 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit A 
Omelet B 
Rolls C Coffee 
Luncheon 
Waffies E 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Irish stew C 
String beans A 
Pineapple short- 
cake B 
Coffee 


Frizzled beef B 
Griddle cakes C 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Clear soup F 
Roast lamb B 
mint sauce F 
Green peas B 
Fruit salad A 
Ice cream B 
Coffee 


Supper 
Cheese sandwiches 
in chafing dish E 
Coffee 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal C 
Crisped bacon C 
Graham rolls C 

Coffee 
Guncheon 
Irish stew B 
Stewed rhubarb B 
Wafers Tea 
Dinner 
Clear soup F 
Cold roast lamb B 
Currant jelly 
Stuffed potatoes B 
Salsify A 
Cottage pudding C 
Strawberry sauce 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit A 
Broiled trout B 
Creamed potatoes C 
Muffins C Coffee 
Luncheon 
Beauregard eggs* C 
Lettuce sand- 
wiches B 
Tea 
Dinner 
Cream of lettuce B 
Lamb croquettes B 
Macaroni Italian C 
Baked onions A 
Compote of fruit C 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Cereal C 
Whole wheat muf- 
fins C 
Coffee | 
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Luncheon 
Strawberry short- 
cake C 
Dinner 
Broiled chops B 
Mashed potatoes B 
Stewed tomatoes A 
Lettuce salad A 
Baked bananas B 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 
Fruit A 
Scrambled eggs B 
Toast C Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked rice C 
Sandwiches C 
Tea 
Dinner 
Cream of tomato 
soup B 
Vegetable stew in 
casserole A 
Fruit salad B 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit A 
Cream toast C 
Coffee 
Guncheon 
Bouillon F 
Asparagus on 
toast 
Bread and butter 
Tea 


Dinner 


Broiled whitefish B 
Julienne potatoes B 
Hot slaw A 
Watercress salad A 
Strawberries A 
Cake C Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Poached eggs on 


Baked rhubarb* A 
Cookies B Tea 
Dinner 
Fish balls, sauce 
tartare C 
Stewed tomatoes A 
Spinach A 
Caramel custards C 
Coffee 


e 
Stuffed cucum- 
tee bers A 
i 
“asi, | 
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toast C 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of aspara- 
gus B 
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How to Follow the Bills of Fare 


HEN the rhubarb pie is made for 
Sunday’s dinner enough rhubarb 
should be stewed to be ready for 

Monday’s luncheon. And it is presumed 
that sufficient spinach is cooked so that 
some is left to use in making the cream of 
spinach soup for luncheon the next day. 
A fillet of veal is all solid good meat and 
may go farther than has been planned; 
if so, have a ragout of veal, or veal a la 
terrapin, which is merely reheating in a 
terrapin dressing, for dinner on Wednes- 
day in place of the shad. For the corned 
beef hash cooked corned beef should be 
purehased and eggs should be substituted 
if meat is used for dinner. The bills of 
fare are planned so that meat shall be 
served but onee a day. Half a quart can 
of tomatoes would be used for the tomato 
sauce in Tuesday’s dinner, and the other 
half should be used for the soup on Wed- 
nesday night. The vegetable puree in Fri- 
day’s luncheon utilizes the left-over car- 
rots, rizotto and vegetable soup, and 
should be served in cups as a thick 
soup. 

The rule is that bouillon, cream or thick 
soups may be served in eups for lun- 
cheon; clear soup is not served for lun- 
cheon but for dinner, and in soup plates. 
Cream soup used at dinner should be 
served in plates, not cups. For sake of 
convenience this rule is often transgressed, 
but to be strictly observant of so-called 
form the foregoing rule should be ob- 
served. Cream soups and purees should 
be used for luncheon or dinner when the 
other dishes or courses served do not con- 
tain the required amount of nourishment ; 
otherwise clear soups of some kind should 
be employed. 

The Irish stew for Saturday’s dinner 
should be cooked in the casserole, and 
that left should not be reheated until 
Monday. Leftovers should not be obvi- 
ously that, if it is possible to avoid it, and 
when necessarily used in exactly the same 
form, enough meals should elapse so that 
the dish may have been in part forgot- 
ten. This is not always possible because 
of the temperature or nature of the dish, 
but it should be done when it can be. 
When a cold meat is used for the main 
dish in a dinner it should in general be 
preceded by a hot soup, that the dinner 
may not be cold and forbidding. And 


when the effort is made not to use meat 
but once a day it is often necessary and 
acceptable to use daintily sliced cold meat 
for dinner. Lettuce was purchased for 
the fruit salad on Sunday, kept eare- 
fully, the best parts used for the sand- 
wiches for Tuesday’s luncheon and the 
coarse, outside leaves, midribs, ete, used 
with a small dish of peas left from Sun- 
day’s dinner for the cream of lettuce 
soup. 

Stewed tomatoes properly cooked use 
a quart can of tomatoes. Hence the re- 
mainder of the tomatoes used with the 
macaroni for Tuesday’s dinner is used for 
the cream of tomato soup on Thursday 
night. The vegetable stew for this meal is 
made of onions, carrots, potatoes, string 
beans and green peas cooked in stock in 
the casserole, If fresh beans and peas 
are used, they should be put in with the 
potatoes and cooked about thirty minutes. 
If canned ones are used, cook only about 
twenty. The carrots, cut in slices, and 
onions, small button onions, should be 
sauted in a little bacon fat, covered with 
hot stock and allowed to cook two or three 
hours in all. When cooked properly this 
dish will taste as if meat were used. Be- 
fore serving the stew should be thickened 
by making a brown sauce with the liquid 
in the dish and seasoning well, adding 
catsup, worcestershire sauce, ete. 

The cream of asparagus soup used for 
luncheon on Saturday is made from the 
asparagus left from Friday’s luncheon. 
For the fish balls for dinner that night, 
if any white fish is left, it should 
be used, but if not use the salt codfish. 
When fish is used for dinner it is always 
better to serve an acid vegetable of some 
kind for the sake of appetite as well as 
digestion. And in planning bills of fare 
there should not be two of any kind; 
that is, if creamed potatoes are served 
creamed codfish should not be. The dish 
served with creamed potatoes should be 
dry, and the rule holds good with any 
vegetable or meat. Creamed chicken calls 
for mashed or baked or stuffed potatoes. 
The daily meals should be planned so as 


to invite the appetite, to avoid repeti- © 


tion as well as waste. It is interesting to 
find how many ways one can serve eggs 
and potatoes, for instance, without re- 
peating. 
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Seasonable Recipes 


Fricandeau of Veat 

Have four pounds eut from the fillet 
of veal, trim it round and skewer into 
shape. Lard the upper side; cut one 
small onion, one small carrot and one- 
fourth of a turnip into shape with a 
vegetable cutter and put in the bottom 
of the braising pan with one bay leaf, 
one sprig of parsley and one stalk of 
eelery. Lay the fillet on top with the 
“ larded side up and pour over it one quart 
of hot stock. Put the lid on the braising 
pan and bake in a moderately hot oven 
for two hours. When done, remove the 
fillet and strain the gravy from the pan. 
Garnish the fricandeau with cut vege- 
tables and parsley and serve with a 
sauce made as follows: Brown one table- 
spoonful of butter, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, stir until smooth and brown. 
Add one pint of gravy strained from the 
pan and stir continually until it thickens. 
When ready to serve, add one tablespoon- 
ful of mushroom or tomato eatsup. Sea- 
son if necessary, but pepper is rarely 
needed when the worcestershire sauce is 
used. In summer, peas or other season- 
able vegetables may be used. J. 


Boudins of Veal 


Chop cold cooked veal very fine and for 
every pint allow one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one-half cupful of cream or milk, 
the whites of two eggs, a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, salt and pepper to 
taste. Melt the butter and pour it over 
the meat; add cream or milk and the 
seasonings, then pound the mixture well 
with a potato masher; add the whites 
beaten to a stiff, dry froth. Fill custard 
eups two-thirds full of the mixture, stand 
in a baking pan surrounded with hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. When done pour them carefully 
onto a heated dish and serve with a 
sauce. J. 

Pineapple Sponge 

Cover one-fourth of a box of gelatin 
with one-fourth of a eupful of cold water. 
Drain the syrup from one ean of pine- 
apple; measure and add water if neeces- 
sary to make one and one-half ecupfuls. 
Heat to the boiling point, take from 
fire, add the gelatin and stir until dis- 
solved. Strain and set aside until it be- 
gins to thicken, then add one-half of a 
eupful of thick cream whipped to a solid 
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froth and the whites of two eggs beaten 
until stiff and dry. Stir earefully to- 
gether and when quite thick add one cup- 
ful of pineapple cut into tiny bits. Turn 
into molds previously wet with cold water 
and stand in a cold place until firm. H. 


Baked Rhubarb 


Wash, peel the flat side of the stalk, 
and eut in half-inch slices. The tender 
young stalks need no peeling, and the 
sauce has a finer color if the skin is not 
removed. Put in an agate kettle with an 
equal weight, or half as much sugar by 
measure. Leave several hours till the 
sugar is nearly dissolved. There will be 
juice enough without adding water. Stew 
or bake until the stalks are soft. Home 
Science Cook Book. 


Rizotto 


Wash well one eupful of picked rice, 
sprinkle into a saucepanful of boiling 
water, add one tablespoonful of salt and 
boil until tender. Drain, cover and set 
at the side of the fire to steam for five 
minutes. Into a saucepan put one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
small onion chopped fine; cook slowly 
until well browned. Add one eupful of 
thick stewed tomatoes, season to taste 
and simmer for half an hour. Take from 
the fire, pour it over the rice, sprinkle 
thickly with grated Parmesan cheese and 
send to the table. H. 


Egyptian Pudding 


Cover one-half of a box of gelatin with 
one-half of a ecupful of cold water and 
let it soak for one-half of an hour. Boil 
one-half of a cupful of rice in plenty of 
boiling, salted water for twenty-five min- 
utes. Drain. Cut two good-sized dried 
figs, three or four dates and three pieces 
of preserved ginger in small pieces; mix 
and cover with the juice of one orange 
and a dessertspoonful of juice from the 
preserved ginger; add one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice and let the fruit soak for 
one-half of an hour. Whip one pint 
of cream to a stiff, dry froth; dissolve 
the gelatin over hot water and add to the 
whipped cream, with two-thirds of a eup- 
ful of pulverized sugar, the fruit and 
rice. Stir from the bottom toward the 
top until the pudding begins to form. 
Turn into individual molds, previously 
wet with cold water, and put away in a 
cool place to solidify. H. 
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The Housekeeping Club 


By Miriam Dexter 


Epitor’s Note—Chapter I, in the February issue, told of the marketing of the Club (an actual! 
organization), and the March number of salad dressing and coal fires. a 111, in April, told * All 


About Mayonnaise.’’ This chapter describes the purpose and organization o! 


Chapter IV 


ie HAT did you ever do with all 
those whites of eggs we left at 
your house?” asked Pauline a 
few days later. The girls had gathered 
in the immaculate little kitchenette at 
Pauline’s apartment to make candy for a 
fair. 

“T know what I should have done with 
them,” said Gretchen, with a shake of 
her head. “I should have lost them— 
just permanently lost them. Never been 
able to find them again. I simply hate 
the whites of eggs. Nothing that I ever 
try to do with them ever succeeds.” 

“T made white cake with them,” said 
Frances simply. The other two girls 
looked at her with, admiration and sur- 
prise. 

“White cake!” exclaimed Pauline. 
“Why, that is one of the hard things to 
do.” 

“Well, you see, I don’t know much 
about cooking in general,” said Frances 
humbly, “but there is one thing that I 
really do understand about, and that is 
eake. I don’t know so much about bak- 
ing it, except with a gas stove oven— 
I ean manage that all right—but I can 
mix up ever so many different kinds of 
batter. I admit it’s not a very useful ac- 
complishment—one can’t very well live 
on cake. But it really is not diffieult 
when you once learn the principle of it, 
and white cake always seemed to me one 
of the easiest. 

“T had two whites, so I took a quarter 
of my recipe, which is just enough to 
make a tiny little loaf for two people. 
For this I beat together a quarter of a 
eupful of butter and a quarter of a eup- 
ful of sugar. The rule for most cakes 
is twice as much sugar as butter, but 
this takes an equal quantity of each. 
Beat them until they are light—almost 
frothy; this will take ten minutes of hard 
beating with a wooden spoon, but the 
delicacy of all cake depends on mixing 
the butter and sugar just right. Never 
warm the butter, because that will make 


the Club. 


the cake heavy. Then add a seant half 
cupful of flour, a teaspoonful of rose water 
or a half teaspoonful of almond extract 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and lastly the two egg whites, 
beaten to a stiff froth. It will seem very 
dry and stiff, but follow these directions 
exactly and it will come out all right. 
Fold in the whites lightly, turn into a 
small round greased pan and bake in 
what the cook books call a ‘ moderately 
quick’ oven for about fifteen minutes— 
not more. It is particularly nice with a 
bitter chocolate frosting made of equal 
parts chocolate and sugar poured over it. 
If you have three whites of eggs you can 
make two small layers by increasing the 
other ingredients in proportion, and fill 
them with an almond paste filling.” 

“Tt’s enrious, isn’t it.” remarked 
Gretchen thoughtfully as she pieked up 
the soiled dishes and carried them to the 
sink, “how a person ean really under- 
stand a good deal about one form of 
cooking and not know anything about the 
rest.” 
As she spoke she placed the dishpan 
in the sink, ran it partly full of warm 
water from the faucet, placed all the 
dishes in a pile in the pan, dropped in a 
piece of soap and began looking about 
her as if for a disheloth. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Paul- 
ine who had been watching her with hor- 
ror spreading over her countenance, “ but 
really I don’t wash dishes that way. 
Won’t you please let me do it? I really 
prefer to.” 

“ Why, certainly,” said Gretchen, stand- 
ing aside at once. 

“Now,” said Pauline, lifting the 
dishes out of the lukewarm greasy water, 
with a look of disgust, “ I begin by scrap- 
ing each dish thoroughly, sorting them 
all out and putting them in piles. I put 
all the plates on one side and wipe them 
with tissue paper. Then I take the soap 
shaker and lay it in the pan and pour 
boiling water out of the tea kettle on it 
until I have a fine pan of soap suds. Then 
I wash the dishes in this with a fresh, 
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clean dishmop and dry each one without 
putting it out of my hands.” 

“T always seald everything with boiling 
water, myself,” said Gretchen over her 
shoulder from the window where she was 
looking out. 

“So did I,” put in Frances hastily, 
“until I cracked three of my best tea- 
cups by doing it. But doesn’t it seem 
to you—” she turned appealingly to 
Pauline—“ as if you handled over the 
dishes a good many times by your method? 
Where there is plenty of good hot water 
why not use that to rinse off the dishes, 
instead of the tissue paper. And doesn’t 
your water get a little cold if you have 
many dishes to do, if you stop to wipe 
each one instead of letting them drain 
out of the hot water?” 

“Very likely it does,” said Pauline, 
going steadily on with her task, her lips 
folded tight together. 

Frances walked slowly across the room 
to another window, where she also stood 
and looked out. 

“How fast those earpenters work at 
that house over there!” she began, by 
way of conversation. “Every motion 
seems to tell.” 

“ Yes,” said Pauline, looking up and 
trying to control her voice. “ They are 
trained so that they hardly waste a move- 
ment. I’ve heard Arthur say that they 
have ealeulated things so fine that if one 
of them drops a nail it is cheaper for him 
to take the next one than to spend time 
stooping to pick it up. Isn’t it really 
wonderful how men can systematize their 
work ?” 

“ Why can’t women do the same?” put 
in Gretchen, suddenly whirling away from 
the window. 

“T think,” said Frances slowly, “ that 
it is because they do their work sepa- 
rately, each one for herself in her own 
way. They don’t get a chance to get to- 
gether and compare and make sugges- 
tions and—” 

“And when they do,” broke in 
Gretchen, “ they ‘ go off mad’ at the very 
first hint that their own system isn’t the 
only one.” 

“Or that the habit that they have 
formed is not the easiest just because they 
are used to it and have got into a rut,” 
Pauline chimed in, not to be outdone in 
generosity. “Now, for instance,” she 
went on, “here are three of us, intelli- 
gent young women, anxious to learn how 
to do things and to do them in the best 
way, and we cannot even agree on the 


proper way to wash a few dishes. That 
is a simple matter, to be sure, but it 
has to be done ever so many times in the 
day’s work, and women have been doing 
it for generations without evér stopping 
to learn how.” 

“We take it for granted that we know 
without learning.” Again Gretchen got 
the floor. “And we resent any advice, 
without stopping to listen to it, and get 
huffy into the bargain.” 

“What we need is a standard,” said 
Frances. “ And we never can get a stand- 
ard until we can make an honest and 
unbiased comparison.” 

“T’ve always noticed,” said Pauline 
thoughtfully, “that when older women 
talk of household matters they seem 
to be glad to get new and different 
recipes, but they never seem to talk about 
methods.” 

“And reason good,” said Gretchen 
frankly; “they know that they would 
not agree, and they are afraid to—” 

“Subject their methods to scrutiny and 
comment,” interrupted Pauline. 

“Because they would get mad as I 
did,” finished Gretchen. 

“Let’s have a standard,” exclaimed 
Frances. 

“Let’s serutinize our methods,” Paul- 
ine chimed in eagerly. 

“And don’t let’s get mad about any- 
thing,” finished up Gretchen. “ We'll 
call it the Housekeepers’ Club.” 

When the excitement had died down a 
little Gretchen gravely ealled the meeting 
to order and elected Frances chairman. 

“You are the only one that has stood 
any sort of advice or suggestion with- 
out getting huffy about it,’ she pro- 
claimed. “ It simply makes me blush when 
I think how we ordered you around over 
at your house the other day.” 

The first thing to be decided was a 
name, which they agreed at once to 
change from the Housekeepers’ Club, 
which they decided sounded too finished 
and pretentious, to that of the House- 
keeping Club. 

“Heaven knows we know little enough 
about it,” put in Gretchen. “ We’re just 
beginning to practice on how to learn. 
And if there is one thing more than an- 
other that we plan to discourage it is 
conceit and cocksureness of any kind. 
We'll have it in the by-laws that every 
member must listen patiently to the other 
person’s views and either think them over 
carefully or put them in practice if pos- 
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sible before making any disparaging 
comment.” 

They agreed to meet at each other’s 
houses alternate weeks, to hold searching 
discussions as to methods and organize 
systematic comparisons of equipment and 
expenditures. 

“We'll do it all from housecleaning to 
pickling time,” exclaimed Gretchen. 
Pauline suggested that perhaps it would 
be as well to begin with one or two minor 
. points and to deal with them exhaus- 
tively to begin with. After a few min- 
utes Frances rapped on the table for 
silence. 

“Tt seems to me,” she began, “ that 
each one of us has already in a mild way 
begun to show signs of having some sort 
of a specialty. When it comes to ex- 
pense, for instanee, Gretchen is ’way 
ahead of the others. She keeps a careful 
eash account, and what is more, she makes 
it balanee—something I never eould do 
myself. She seems as a whole to spend her 
money systematically, and not waste on 
one thing what she saves on the other. 
Pauline, on the other hand, has kept 
house longer than either Gretehen or I, 
and has done more of the actual work 
herself. I think she ean help us a great 
deal by her knowledge of how things 
should or should not be done. Speaking 
now very humbly of my own accomplish- 
ments, I would say that I really am very 
much interested in cooking. What I 
should like better than anything else 
would be planning bills of fare, and 
serving delicious meals—if I could only 
cook them!” 

“T think you seem to have more organ- 
izing power than the rest of us,” said 
Pauline admiringly. 

“Now it seems to me,” went on 
Frances, flushed and smiling at Paul- 
ine’s little compliment, “that we want to 
do this thing in such a way as to get the 
most results for the time expended. 
Otherwise we shall waste a great deal of 
time in aimless discussions—” 

“ That’s what I think,” put in Gretchen. 
“T want to begin at onee. Why don’t 
we have a meeting now?” 

“T am not sure,” went on Frances, 
earnestly, “but what the most satisfac- 
tory way will be to assign the subject 
of the meeting beforehand, so that we 
ean be collecting material and testing our 
conclusions through the week.” 

“What would you think of beginning 
with the subject of kitchen arrangements 
and kitchen furnishings,” suggested Paul- 


ine. “ Arthur has so much trouble plan- 
ning the kitchens for the houses which he 
designs that I have been helping him a 
little, and I have been surprised to see 
how much room is wasted in the average 
kitchen and how many extra steps are 
made that are unnecessary, just because 
the room is arranged by someone that has 
never done the work themselves.” 

“ And I have all sorts of things that I 
want to say about the way I-would fur- 
nish a kitchen if I had it to do over 
again,” suggested Gretchen. 

“We shall be able to plan the ideal 
kitehen in every respect before we get 
through,” agreed Frances enthusiasti- 
eally. “But as we have not the time 
today to go into any one topic very thor- 
oughly, I think I might bring up one 
little matter that has been on my mind 
a good deal since you were at my house 
last time—it was the question of that 
ean of tomatoes which I did not have.” 

“And I was very rude and eross the 
way I spoke about it,” admitted Gretchen 
humbly. 

“Tf you were,” responded Frances, 
“it only goes to prove that there is some- 
thing about cooking that seems to shorten 
the temper. Have we not always heard 
that the really good cooks had bad tem- 
pers? But in this matter, I came to the 
conelusion at once that I was wrong and 
you were right. Canned tomato is some- 


‘thing that one has a great many uses for 


in the course of the winter. It does not 
deteriorate at all on the pantry shelf, 
and there is a distinct saving buying it 
by the dozen cans. I therefore establish 
the first well-considered diseovery of 
the Housekeeping Club by saying that 
eanned tomato is certainly one of the 
things that it pays to buy in quantity.” 

“Although I have differed very 
strongly from Gretchen and her whole- 
sale ideas,” began Pauline thoughtfully, 
“T realize, now that I come to think it 
over carefully, that this is to a great 
extent due to two things. In the first 
place, we are a very small family, and 
have constant struggles to dispose of 
things without waste, and I am afraid 
we are of a more or less capricious appe- 
tite. We both of us tire of things very 
quickly. In the second place, there is 
always the question of the place to keep 
things. Situated here in this apartment, 
for instance, I have almost no storage 
room and must necessarily do things on 
a small seale. Otherwise things are in 


my way or they are in danger of spoil- 
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ing. I agree, however, with the last 
speaker most heartily touching the mat- 
ter of canned vegetables, and would offer 
this amendment. One often finds assorted 
dozens of canned vegetables at the same 
rate, and in this way can secure a va- 
riety. A dozen cans of tomato, for in- 
stance, one might easily dispose of, 
whereas a dozen cans of beets or of suc- 
eotash might go hard. Might I also sug- 
gest that there are various very satisfac- 
tory cans of soups that are practically 
ready to serve which are subject to the 
same reduced price by the dozen? They 
save trouble in getting a meal quickly.” 

“The suggestions seem practical and 
well considered,” announced Frances, 
gravely. “If there are no objections the 
report stands. Has Mrs Hughes anything 
to add to the matter in hand?” 

“T am not going to say too much,” said 
Gretchen, “ because I know you two con- 
sider me as a rabid wholesalist, so to 
speak. I will mention one or two things 
which I have actually proved an economy 
by my own personal experience. For 
one thing, laundry soap is far cheaper by 
the box, and improves with age. It is 
therefore well to buy a year’s supply at 
least, if it is possible. On the other hand 
I want to speak of two things which I 
am equally certain are better to be bought 
sparingly—namely, eggs and_ butter. 
These are two of the largest items on any 


food bill, nowadays, and I am positive- 


that they go faster when there are plenty 
in the house. I find it a temptation my- 
self to use more freely when I see an 
abundance, and of course the temptation 
is even greater for a maid. I believe in 
adopting a definite amount of these com- 
modities for the week’s supply and mak- 
ing it do. I order just the amount every 
Saturday and then—I make it do! It is 
wonderful how you ean stretch things, 
sometimes, when there is only just so 
much in the house. Of course, anything 
like this is hard to prove. I can only say 
that, in my actual experience, less butter 
was used, and [ did not find that 
other things were used instead to make 
up. 
“T must try and see just how much we 
use,” said Pauline. “I never tried it 
before. I should like to offer my apart- 
ment as the next meeting place, if the 
chairman has no objections.” 

“So far so good,” said Frances; “ at 
least no one has said anything for which 
she had not good authority. Shall we 
call Thursday the meeting day of the 
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Housekeeping Club in future? And will 
— be too early for you, Paul- 
ine 


Six Helpful Books 


Family Living on $500 a Year was 
written by Miss Juliet Corson nearly 
twenty-five years ago, but the suggestions 
given for the saving of money are as 
valuable today. Price $1.25, postpaid. 

In the first chapter of the book a eco- 
operative buying plan is suggested, which 
if acted upon would be a boon to many a 
harassed and weary housekeeper. Most 
women realize perfectly that personal 
buying and going to market early in the 
day saves many pennies; but how is this 
possible when the children have to be seen 
to and the housework done? Why not 
combine and pay a skilled person to mar- 
ket for a dozen families? 

Throughout the book are practical sug- 
gestions, definite directions and many 
valuable hints. Not all are applicable to 
either the city or country living of to- 
day, but the information given is of use 
to the housewife whose eight hundred 
dollars go no farther now than five hun- 
dred dollars did twenty-five years ago. 

Choice Dishes at Small Cost, by A. G. 
Payne, appears at a timely season. It 
is an English book with several intro- 
ductory chapters on cooking methods. One 
might criticize lack of definite quantities 
in the recipes, but there are many good 
suggestions in the book. Price 35 cents. 

The Golden Rule Cook Book, by 
M. R. L. Sharpe, contains six hundred 
recipes for meatless dishes, among which 
some for the use of nuts and vegetables 
are most noteworthy. It is an attractive 
book for vegetarians or those trying to 
reduce the amount of meat consumed. 

The Complete Housekeeper, by Emily 
Holt, is eneyelopedie in information, not 
in size. It contains exceedingly good 
directions for the care of and cleaning 
of the house and its contents. The wash- 
ing of curtains, care of brass, water pipes, 
lighting and heating plants, ete, will indi- 
cate the scope of the material, not to 
mention chapters on lawn and garden and 
care of house pets. Price $1.60, postpaid. 

In reply to many inquiries, there are 
two books by Eugene Christian, one Un- 
cooked foods, the other Sun-Cooked 
Foods. 
through our Book Department. 
$1 each, postpaid. 


Both of these can be supplied 
Price 
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Salads and Sandwiches 


By A. 


St Regis Salad 


Wash one pair of sweetbreads, put into 
boiling water with a bay leaf and a 
teaspoonful of salt, and simmer gently 
about three-quarters of an hour. Drain, 
and immerse in cold water until chilled. 
Drain again, and put in a eold place till 
time to make the salad. Then with a 
silver knife remove all membranes, and 
eut into diee. Select tender, white eel- 
ery, remove all strings and shred an 


amount equal to that of the sweetbreads, 


using also the smallest of the blanched 
celery leaves, finely cut, as these improve 
the flavor. Blanch enough English wal- 
nuts to make two-thirds the bulk of the 
diced sweetbreads, and chop coarsely. 
Cut in half and seed enough Malaga 
grapes to make the same quantity as the 
nuts, and chill all ingredients. Make a 
mayonnaise dressing as usual, adding a 
dash of powdered sugar and flavoring 
with tarragon vinegar, using the latter 
in alternation with lemon juice until the 
tarragon flavor is sufficient. Just before 
the dressing is added to the salad, fold 
in a little whipped cream. At serving 
time mix all the ingredients, toss to- 
gether with the dressing and arrange on 
individual plates in little.cups formed 
of lettuce leaves. Garnish with olives 
stuffed with pimentos, by slicing them 
and laying them around in a ring just 
inside the lettuce. Made with one pair 


- of sweetbreads, this salad will amply 


serve eight to ten persons. 
A Summer Salad 


Peel, slice and chill half a dozen fresh, 
ripe tomatoes. Peel and slice three or 
four fresh cucumbers, young enough to 
have small, tender seeds. Lay these in 
ice water for an hour. At serving time 
drain thoroughly. Rub the inside of a 
salad bowl or platter with a eut clove 
of garlic, make a foundation of lettuce, 
pile the cucumbers in the middle and put 
the tomatoes around the edge. Sprinkle 
thickly with finely chopped mint, and 
pour over a well-mixed French dressing. 
This is a particularly refreshing salad, 
suited to either dinner or luncheon. 


Golden Ball Salad 


At least twelve hours before the salad 
is wanted, make a tomato jelly as fol- 


M. S. 


lows: Put a quart of canned tomatoes 
into a granite saucepan and add two 
cloves, two sprigs of parsley, two stalks 
of celery with their leaves or half a tea- 
spoonful of celery seed, two. bay leaves, 
a small onion sliced, a blade of mace, a 
dash of red pepper, two teaspoonfuls 
of granulated sugar, and salt to taste. 
Simmer fifteen minutes and _ strain 
through a fine sieve, rubbing through all 
that will go, as the strained pulp im- 
proves it. Pour the hot liquid into half 
a box of gelatin which has been soften- 
ing half an hour in three-quarters of a 
cupful of cold water and stir until thor- 
oughly dissolved. It is always a good 
plan to measure the strained liquid, and 
then regulate the amount of gelatin ac- 
cording to the directions aecompanying 
the kind used. Add the strained juice 
of half a lemon, a dessertspoonful of 
tarragon vinegar and a little red color- 
ing of some harmless kind. Pour into 
small individual molds and set away to 
stiffen and chill. For the molds little 
glass tumblers of pretty shape are rec- 
ommended, as they are far better than 
tin for the acid jelly, as well as much 
less expensive, which is a consideration 
if this salad is to be made for a large 
number of people. 

Hard boil one dozen eggs and mash 
the yolks fine with two fresh American 
eream cheeses, adding salt and paprika 
to taste. Mold into little balls two-thirds 
the size of the egg yolks. ~ 

Chop the whites of the eggs very fine. 

At serving time unmold the little 
glasses of jelly and set each one in the 
center of lettuce leaves, closely arranged. 
Sprinkle the lettuce thickly with the 
chopped whites of eggs and set four or 
five of the little golden egg and cheese 
balls around the base of the jelly. Be- 
tween put mayonnaise dressing, flavored 
with tarragon vinegar. 

This makes a particularly pretty and 
delicious salad, suitable for evening 
affairs, a supper or a company luncheon. 
The amounts given will serve eight or 
ten persons. 


Fruit and Pepper Salad 

Dice one small bunch of celery, or 
enough to make nearly a quart, four me- 
dium-sized, tart apples and one ean of 
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pineapple or half of a large fresh pine- 
apple. Cut small a can of Mexican sweet 
peppers and chop one sweet green bell 
pepper, after removing seeds and ribs. 
Mix lightly together with a mayonnaise 
dressing into which a little whipped 
eream has been folded just before using. 
Serve individually in little baskets made 
from large green and red sweet peppers, 
using the same number of each, and let- 
ting them rest upon their stem ends, eut- 
ting away from the other end so as to 
leave a handle over the top of each 
basket. Stand these on lettuce or sur- 
round with some pretty green, on sep- 
arate plates. If served in mass, dispose 
the salad on a bed of lettuce, and border 
vith a fine lattice work of narrow strips 
of the green and red peppers. 


Grapefruit and Chestnut Salad 


Mix equal bulk of grapefruit, celery 
and French chestnuts which have been 
blanched and boiled twenty minutes in 
salted water. Add mayonnaise dressing 
flavored with tarragon vinegar. 


Salad of Nuts and Green Peas 


A delicious salad may be made by com- 
bining green peas and English walnuts 
in the proportion of two-thirds peas to 
one-third nuts and mixing with a mayon- 
naise dressing. Serve on lettuce. If 
tomatoes are in season, slice small ones 
and arrange around the salad inside the 
lettuce. 


Another Summer Salad 


Cook a quart of shelled fresh lima 
beans as usual, by boiling in salted water. 
Do not add butter. When done, drain 
the beans and chill them, Peel and eut 
into very small dice two erisp, tart sum- 
mer apples, and chop fine two sweet, 
green bell peppers, from which the seeds 
and ribs have been removed. Mix all to- 
gether with mayonnaise dressing flavored 
with tarragon vinegar and a few drops 
of onion juice and arrange on lettuce. 


Shad Roe Sandwiches 


Delicious sandwiches which will puz- 
zle one’s guests may be made from shad 
roe. Simmer a pair of the latter in 
salted water, for twenty minutes, with a 
small slice of onion and a teaspoonful 
of vinegar. When cold, break in pieces, 
and erush with a silver fork. Moisten 
well with mayonnaise dressing flavored 
with tarragon vinegar. Chop a small 
buneh of fresh watercress from which 
the heavier stems have been removed; or, 
if unable to get watereress, shred fine 


the inner part of a small head of let. 
tuce. Spread one slice of white bread 
lightly with mayonnaise and cover with 
the chopped cress or lettuce; spread the 
second slice with butter and then with 
the shad roe mixture and press lightly 
together. 


Mint Cucumber Sandwiches 

For light summer refreshments dainty 
and delicious sandwiches may be made 
by dipping thin slices of fresh, young 
cucumbers in well-seasoned French dress- 
ing, and placing, with a sprinkling of 
finely chopped fresh mint, between slices 
of white bread spread with unsalted but- 
ter. These sandwiches should be put 
together as short a time as possible be- 
fore serving, and, except the butter, 
everything used should be very cold. 
Olive and Celery Sandwiches 

Chop separately in a chopping bowl, 
not in a grinder, an equal quantity of 
olives stuffed with pimentos and tender, 
white celery. Mix and moisten with a 
sufficient amount of mayonnaise dressing 
to spread easily. Put between buttered 
bread and cut in rounds or triangles. 


Paté de Foie Gras Sandwiches 

For oceasions when something espe- 
cially nice in the way of sandwiches is 
desired, put between trimmed slices of 
buttered bread a little paté de foie gras, 
and eut into narrow “finger” lengths. 
It is possible to get, also, a preparation 
of paté de foie gras, with truffles, which 
is most delicate and delicious, and makes 
an even better sandwich than the other. 
As both are not only expensive, but rich, 
they should be served with other sand- 
wiches of some lighter kind. 
Poppy Seed Salad 

The basis is escarole or romaine let- 
tuee with French dressing, over which 
is sprinkled from one to two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated sage cheese (according to 
the quantity of lettuce). The finishing 
touch is freshly roasted poppy seeds, 
which add an unusual flavor. A large 
quantity of poppy seeds may be obtained 
in Hebrew or foreign delicatessens for 
ten cents. They should be freshly roasted 
or browned by placing them on a pan in 
the oven and shaking them to prevent 
burning. At first the little seeds swell 
up and steam, as if about to burst. 
When they are of a nice brown they are 
taken out and allowed to cool. They then 
become crisp and pungent and are ready 
for the salad. M. D. 
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Readers’ Questions Answered 


By Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor 


Ep1ror’s Notr—Readers are cordially invited to ask which will be answered, so far 


Ss allow, thro’ these pages. Answers by letter 


1 be furnished by special arrangement, the 


being governed by the time and labor involved. 


OYSTER GUMBO 


Slice one onion and cook without 
browning*in two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add three tomatoes, skinned and eut in 
pieces, one pint of okra pods, stemmed 
and eut in half-inch pieces, one-half of a 
sweet pepper chopped, one-fourth cupful 
of well-washed rice and three ounces of 
chopped ham. Heat very gently and 
stir for fifteen minutes to keep rice from 
scorching while cooking. Add one pint 
of stock or water and simmer for 
two hours, adding water or stock or to- 
mato juice as needed. The soup should 
be very thick and the oysters added when 
about ready to serve. To foregoing 
amounts add twenty-five oysters, which 
have been browned slightly in a very hot 
pan. Season to taste, reheat if neces- 
sary in marmite pots and serve. 

Okra grows in the South and West, 
being cultivated for its young pods, which 
are very mucilaginous. Certain varieties, 
such as the dwarf pods, ean be cultivated 
in our Northern climates, but have not 
been to any great extent. The pods are 
gathered when young and tender and 
preserved for winter use by drying or 
eanning. The Southern word gumbo is 
supposedly of negro origin and indicates 
a soup made of chicken or oysters and 

thickened with okra. The canned okra 

is named okra; gumbo powder is merely 
the dried and powdered okra. This in 
reply to Mrs L. 


THE MAKING OF SAUCES 


Mrs W. inquires why there are not 
simple directions for meat sauces. There 
are, and in Mrs Hill’s Practical Cooking 
and Serving will be found a chapter de- 
voted to this. In general, all sauces are 
derived from two bases, one white or 
eream sauce, the other brown sauce. All 
sorts of sauces are but modifications of 
these, and when a cook book gives a 
receipe for espagnole sauce, it refers to 
the brown; veloute is the white sauce; 
an allemande is but the white sauce with 
egg; a bechamel, the white sauce with 
added cream. 

The quantities for these two original 


sauces are invariable, the methods and 
material vary. Two level tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two of flour are used for 
each cupful or half pint of liquid. For 
the white sauce melt the butter, add the 
flour and stir until it is well mixed and 
smooth and thoroughly cooked. The flour 
should not brown, but be cooked until 
there is no possibility of any raw taste. 
The peculiar flavor which hotel sauces 
have is partly given by the method of 
cooking the flour. <A flat saute pan 
should be used and the stirring done with 
the flat of a wooden spoon. To endeavor 
to make a sauce in an ordinary saneepan 
is a mistake. When the flour is cooked 
almost .to browning (this part of the 
cooking must be done very slowly), add 
the liquid and stir steadily until the sauce 
has thickened to the proper consistency. 
Season and serve. 

For the brown sauce, brown the but- 
ter, add the flour, mix until smooth and 
eook until thoroughly browned. If the 
flour is not sufficiently browned, the 
sauce will have a gray look. Add the 
liquid, stir steadily until the sauce 
thickens; seasoh and serve. The process 
of making.a: brown sauce is longer, more 
diffieult and requires more judgment, for 
when such seasonings as catsup, worces- 
tershire sauce, ete, are added, it thins the 
sauce. Remember that continued cooking 
evaporates the liquid and the sauce will 
thicken in time, if cooking is continued. 


CLARIFYING FAT 


Can chicken, beef and mutton fats be 


clarified and used in cooking? Where do 
they take the place of butter? Mrs R. 


Bacon fat without clarifying is good 
to use in sauteing potatoes and many ar- 
ticles of that kind, as well as in frying 
eggs. Mrs Lincoln, whose cook book has 
taught many a young and grateful house- 
keeper, gives the following directions: 

“ Any uncooked fat, such as suet, the 
fat from chickens and all superfluous beef 
fat, should be saved and clarified, or made 
pure and clear. Cut the fat into small 
pieces, cover with cold water and cook 
over a slow fire until the fat has melted 
and the water nearly all evaporated. 
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Then strain and press all the fat from 
the seraps. When cooked, remove the 
cake of hard fat, or, if soft, draw it to 
one side and let the water underneath 
run off. If there be any sediment adher- 
ing to the fat, add a little very cold 
water, and, after stirring well, pour the 
water off, or skim the fat from the water. 
Place the fat in a pan over the fire, and 
when melted, add one small raw potato, 
cut into thin slices, Let it stand on the 
top of the stove or in the oven till the 
fat has stopped bubbling and the seraps 
are brown and crisp and rise to the top. 
Strain through a fine strainer, and keep 
in a cool place. Fat thus cleared will 
keep sweet for weeks, if melted oceasion- 
ally, which should always be done when 
any new fat is added.” 


STAINS ON UNDERWEAR 


Can any of the readers of the magazine 
tell me what will remove the stains on the 
underwear of my small boy, caused by his 
stockings and knickerbockers becoming 
soaked when he plays in the snow? 
Mrs A. H. B. 


We shall be very glad to have any 
subseriber help in answering this. The 
cleaners say they know of nothing that 
ean take out the black and blue, as it 
is dyed right into the underwear just 
the same as though it had been put in a 
dye. Nothing any housewife could do 
would take it out without injury to the 
material. 


JAMS MADE IN FIRELESS COOKER 


M. E. L. asks if it is possible to make 
jams in a fireless cooker. All preserved 
fruits, jams and jellies can be made in 
the fireless cooker with great gain, in 
saving labor, preserving the natural flavor 
of the fruits and ease of operation. 
You, of course, realize that the fruits 
have to be brought to a boil first on the 
stove, and then cooked for hours in the 


_ cooker and returned to the stove to heat 


to boiling point again before putting in 
glasses or jars. 
TO KEEP CLOTHES WHITE 

A correspondent asks how  elothes 
should be treated to be kept white. In 
order that clothes may be white, first all 
the dirt must be removed, then they 
should be thoroughly rinsed, and if pos- 
sible dried in the open air and sunshine. 
The dirt is removed by the action of soap 
and the foreing of water through the 
meshes of the fabric, and dirty water 
cannot remove dirt, and if enough water 
is not used, clothes will not be white. 
Washing too many things in the same 


water and not rinsing sufficiently are the 
two main causes of yellow clothes. The 
soap is used as a solvent for the dirt, 
and the water is the vehicle to carry the 
cleansing agent. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances soap acts best in moderately 
warmed water, for cold water acts slowly 
and hot water tends to set certain kinds 
of dirt. The water may be of such char- 
acter as to require chemicals to purify 
or neutralize mineral matters already 
there. If so, great care has to be taker 
not to use those which will injure the 
fabric, and all clothes must be rinsed 
quite free from soap suds before bluing is 
added to the water, or the soap may be 
decomposed and bluing make yellow 
streaks. 

There can be no question but that some 
of the washing machines now on the mar- 
ket wash clothes more thoroughly and 
with less tear and wear than was possible 
with the use of the old-fashioned wash- 
board. But, under any cireumstances, the 
only way to have white clothes is to use 
plenty of clean, soft, soapy water, rinse 
thoroughly and expose to sunshine and 
air. 


COOKING FOR TWO 


There are two very good books pub- 
lished with recipes for small amounts— 
Mrs Janet Mackenzie Hill’s Cooking for 
Two, and Catering for Two by Alice L. 
Jones. There is a small handbook com- 
piled by the teachers ef domestic science 
at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, giving 
directions and recipes for cooking indi- 
vidual amounts which might help you in 
cooking for two, as it is usually easier 
and more suecessful to double than to 
divide a recipe. 

WHITEWASH 
Mrs C. L. P. asks for a recipe for a 


good whitewash. 

Whitewash is an excellent substitute 
for paint, and in many eases serves the 
purpose quite as well, if not better, than 
expensive paint.’ That formerly known 
as the government whitewash has been 
passed about for some years, made no- 
table by the fact that the White House 
was covered with it at one time. 

The making of this whitewash is as 
follows: Take one-half bushel unslaked 
lime, slake with warm water, cover during 
the process to keep in the steam; strain 
the liquid through a fine sieve; add one 
pack salt previously dissolved in warm 
water, three pounds ground rice boiled 
to a thin paste and stirred boiling hot; 
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one-half pound powdered Spanish whit- 
ing and one pound glue which has been 
previously dissolved over a low fire, and 
add five gallons hot water to the mixture; 
stir well and let it stand for a few days 
eovered up from the dirt. 

It must be applied while hot. One pint 
of the mixture will cover a square yard 
when properly applied. Small brushes 
are best. There is nothing that can com- 
pare with it for inside and outside work 
and it retains its brillianey for many 
years. Coloring matter may be put in 
and made of any shade. 


INDELIBLE INK STAINS 


Mrs A. D. asks for information con- 
cerning the removing of indelible ink 
stains. The following is taken from the 
Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning, by 
Mrs Richards and Miss Elliott, who are 
authorities on this subject: “ The indel- 
ible inks formerly owed their permanence 
to silver nitrate; now many are made 
from aniline solutions and are seareely 
affected by any chemicals. The silver 
nitrate inks, even after exposure to light 
and the heat of the sun or of a hot flat- 
iron, may be removed by _ bleaching 
liquor. The chlorine replaces the nitric 
acid, forming a white silver chloride. 
This may be dissolved in strong ammonia 
or a solution of sodium hyposulphite. 
Sodium hyposulphite, which may be 
bought of the druggists, will usually re- 
move the silver inks without the use of 
bleaching fluid and is not so harmful to 
the fibers. Some inks contain carbon, 
which is not affected by any chemicals. 

“ The aniline inks, if treated with chemi- 
eals, may spread over the fabrie and the 
last state be worse than the first. Other 
chemicals are effective with certain inks, 
but some are poisonous in themselves or 
in their products, some injure the fab- 
ric and all require a knowledge of chem- 
ical reactions in order to be safely 
handled. Dried ink stains on silver, as 
the silver tops of inkstands, may be 
-moistened with chloride of lime and 
rubbed hard.” 


COOKED SALAD DRESSING 

An admirer asks: “ Do you know of a 
recipe for cooked salad dressing using 
olive oil?” 

Many persons prefer beginning with 
hard-eooked eggs in making mayonnaise, 
mixing these with the uncooked eggs, as 
this removes the raw taste of the egg. 
For such a dressing, cook two eggs hard, 
rub the yolks smooth after pressing 
through a sieve, then add the yolk of two 
raw eggs and one teaspoonful of salt 
and one-half teaspoonful of paprika. 
Then proceed as you would for a may- 
onnaise dressing, adding as much olive 
oil as desired, and using vinegar or lemon 
juice when necessary. 

The following recipe for cooked may- 
onnaise may be what you desire. This 
is taken from Mrs Rorer’s Cook Book: 

“ Put the yolks of four eggs into a sauce- 
pan; add four tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
four tablespoonfuls of water; beat for 
a moment. Stand the saucepan in a pan 
of boiling water and beat constantly and 
rapidly until the sauce is of the consist- 
ency of ordinary mayonnaise dressing. 
As soon as it begins to thicken, take it 
from the fire; the heat of the saucepan 
will finish the cooking. It must not be 
eurdled or lumpy. Pass this through a 
very fine sieve; add gradually a table- 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar and a tea- 
spoonful of onion juice. Stand aside 
until perfectly cold. When wanted for 
use, fold in a half cup of cream whipped 
to a stiff froth.” 

However, you may desire a sauce which 
has seemed like mayonnaise to you, but 
which is in reality a sauce bearnaise 
often served with fish and meat. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs until very 
light; add three tablespoonfuls of stock 
and the same of olive oil, gradually, 
stirring all the while; put over the fire 
in a farina boiler and stir constantly 
until the eggs have thickened. Take from 
the fire, add one teaspoonful of vinegar, 
two drops of onion extract, salt and pep- 
per to taste; mix well and stand away to 
cool. 
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Is the Ice Bill Exorbitant? 


Valuable Information for Householders Gathered in One Hundred 
and Twenty Cities and Towns 


S THE reader getting the ice he pays 
for? Is he satistied that the price 
charged is reasonably fair? (The 

price charged and the price paid are not 
necessarily the same thing, as will be 
pointed out later.) 

There appears to be a feeling, almost 
universal, that the iceman is growing rich 
at the expense of the consumer; that the 
price of ice is, as a general thing, on an 
excessively high level. Are there grounds 
for this belief? 

Not merely the comfort but the health 
of the family depends in a large measure 
upon ice during the heated term. Lee, 
therefore, becomes an important factor 
in the cost of living. Is there evidence 
to show that through monopoly or com- 
binations among dealers controlling the 
ice supply prices are exorbitant? 

In order to answer these questions and 
te learn to what extent measures are 
taken to insure a pure and hygienic sup- 
ply of ice for the average household, this 
magazine has conducted a searching in- 
vestigation in one hundred and twenty 
cities and towns in all parts of the con- 
tinent. The result is illuminating as 
showing how general is the feeling that 
the consumer is being overcharged, and 
this despite the fact that the figures tend 
to prove that advance in the retail price 
of ice during the last decade has been 
proportionately less than the general rise 
of the price level of most other commod- 
ities which enter into the cost of living. 

The idea that there is an ice trust or 
monopoly of national proportions has 
no foundation in fact. There never has 
been a national ice trust and probably 
never will be. Ice being both a natural 
and an artificial product, it is doubtful 
if it would be possible to bring the entire 
supply under one control. However, 
local monopolies, many of them operating 
over an extended territory, may and do 
exist. Thus during the past winter the 
American Ice Company was convicted of 
an attempt to create and operate a mo- 
nopoly in New York City. Southern 
papers have recently announced a merger 
of ice companies operating in Georgia, 
Tennessee and some parts of Florida. In 
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small places the “one man” trust is 
frequent and consumers are at his merey. 
In the majority of places where two or 
more companies are operating there is 
ample evidence of an agreement to main- 
tain a uniform price. Evidence is not 
wanting, however, to show that often this 
agreed-upon price level is lower than it 
would be with a single source of supply. 
Competition has brought it down to the 
point of foreed agreement. In a few 
places the artificial product is in vigorous 
competition with the natural product. 


Nature Regulates Prices 


Like agricultural crops, natural ice is 
dependent upon weather conditions. In 
a severe winter we naturally look for a 
big ice harvest and with reason may ex- 
pect low prices the following summer. 
An open winter is followed by high prices 
as surely and as naturally as a partial 
failure of the wheat erop sends the grain 
markets skyward. The consumer may 
grumble at what he has to pay, but he 
appreciates the situation and does not 
protest openly. 

When, however, this open winter is fol- 
lowed by a good winter from the iceman’s 
point of view, and the following summer 
the price fails to drop back to what the 
consumer believes to be its fair and nor- 
mal level, he comes out with open and 
vigorous protest. At first glance it would 
seem that he has every reason for his 
dissatisfaction. Unquestionably he has, 
in many eases. Nevertheless, there is 
something to be said for the dealer. Not 
infrequently in the season of short sup- 
ply his business is run at no profit and 
may even show a loss, notwithstanding 
the higher price charged. In the first 
place, the consumption is very heavily 
reduced; in the second place, his ex- 
penses are proportionately increased be- 
cause he must maintain wagons and 
horses which are not earning their keep. 
In the good season following he reasons 
that he must make good his losses of the 
previous season, and therefore the reduc- 
tion in price is not what the consumer 
thinks it should be. 
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Again, there has been a constant in- 
erease in the cost of running any business 
employing large numbers of horses. The 
price of draft animals has advaneed 
sharply of late years. The cost of feed 
has advanced even faster. The iceman’s 
business is a business of a few months 
only, yet when the season has closed he 
eannot afford to dispose of his horses or 
his equipment. Unless opportunity fa- 
vors him so he ean engage in some other 
business in which he ean utilize. these, 
they stand him a heavy loss during the 
months of idleness. These facts are to 
be considered in trying to estimate 
whether or not we are overcharged for 
our ice. 

Prices vary according to locality and 
availability of source of supply. In small 
towns with nearby supply and more or 
less limited demand, prices range from 
25 to 30 cents per hundred pounds. 
Where the nearby supply is unequal to 
the demand and natural ice is brought 
in by rail, there must necessarily be a 
higher charge. The law of supply and 
demand affeets the price of ice as of any 
other commodity. 


Wholesaler’s Profit Small 


In considering fairly the eost of the 
produet as placed in your refrigerator, 
the number of hands through which it 
passes should be taken into aecount. In 
small towns the retailer usually harvests 
his own supply except in such Southern 
places as have no supply owing to ¢li- 
matic conditions. In the larger cities 
above the ice-producing line the retailer 
‘frequently seeures his supply from the 
wholesaler. Beeause the wholesaler rep- 
resents the larger amount of invested 
capital, the consumer very frequently lays 
the blame for high prices wholly at the 
wholesaler’s door. A representative of 
this magazine interviewed the president 
of one of the large wholesale companies 
supplying New York and adjacent terri- 
tory. Further than this, he was given 
access to the company’s books to confirm 
the facts stated by the president. Here 
are some of the facts which the books 
showed: 

In an exceptionally good year, when 
ice sold at $2 a ton and costs were low, 
the amount of ice sold was 17,478 tons. 
The average profit on this was 30 8-10 
eents per ton. The total -profit was 


$5,397 on a eapitalization of $150,000. 
The actual money handled was $53,656. 
Another company does a retail business 


as well as wholesale. The books show 
that last June the cost delivered to the 
consumer was a fraction over $4.50 per 
ton. The selling price was $7 per ton. 
The cost in February, delivered, was 
$8.10 per ton and the selling price $5.89. 
This difference is due to the sharp falling 
off in the demand in cold weather, yet it 
costs the company practically the same to 
deliver as during the season when , the 
demand is large. The profits of this 
company for the first six months of the 
last fiseal year were $25,000, This was 
up to September 30, 1909. Since then 
the losses have been as follows: Novem- 
ber, $3,350; December, $4,088; January, 
$3,804; February, $3,500; March (esti- 
mated), $3,500. This makes a total of 
$20,415 lost for the last six months. The 
net profit for the year is $4,898, This is 
the protit of $100,000, 

A table compiled from the books of 
a New York company covering from 
1870 to 1905 shows that while there have 
been sharp fluctuations in price, the aver- 
age from 1896 up to the present time is 
actually lower than for a like period pre- 
ceeding this date. In 1870, 1874, 18S0 
and 1890 ice reached the dollar mark. 
These high marks represent the famine 
period. The table follows and is worthy 
of study, always bearing in mind the fact 
that the cost of harvesting and deliver- 
ing has steadily inereased. The low 
prices of 1898 and 1899 were due to the 
efforts of C. W. Morse to seeure control 
of the trade. In 1900 he had control of 
80 per cent, the jump to 60 cents result- 
ing. The price was foreed down the next 
vear by the independent companies. 

Year Selling price Year Selling price 


per 100 pounds per 100 pounds 


One dealer states that the retailer who 
buys at 10 cents per hundred must sell 
at 40 cents per hundred to make a fair 
profit. The retailer loses by shrinkage 
about 10 per cent. It costs $2 to $3.50 
a ton to deliver to eustomers. It costs 
less to customers taking ice in large 


quantities and therefore the price is less. 
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This large margin of profit is more ap- 
parent than real, because, as already 
pointed out, the profit in summer is off- 
set by heavy losses in winter. 

Another New York authority states 
that 40 cents a hundred in New York 
City and 25 cents to 30 cents in smaller 
cities is a minimum price at which any 
ordinary year’s ice can be sold to families 
with profit. In very small towns where 
the harvesting field is close at hand and 
the expense of harvesting is small, a lower 
price is possible. The apparent high 
price of 40 cents is due to the constant 
increase in cost of production and de- 
livery. On the Hudson River ice fields 
ordinary labor is $2.50 per day and many 
of the laborers are inexperienced and 
consequently inefficient. 


Cost of Making Ice 


Artificial ice has become a serious com- 
petitor with the natural product all over 
the country of late. The investigations 
by this magazine show variations in price 
which are not satisfactorily explained. 
It would seem that the cost of mann- 
faeture in one place should not be mate- 
rially greater than the cost of manu- 
faeture in another place; nevertheless, 
there is a wide variation in prices. 

From several Southern points come 
quotations on artificial ice at only half 
of what the product costs in places where 
natural ice is in competition. Houston, 
Tex, offers artificial ice at 25 cents a hun- 
dred the year around. Manufacturers 
wholesale and retail from their platforms 
at 15 cents a hundred and many people 
send regularly for their supply. Delivery 
is made at the figure quoted previously, 
25 cents, with a good margia of profit. 
There is a fine flow of artesian water 
almost anywhere a well is sunk. Every 
brewery and packing house, and one 
large grocery company, manufacture 
their own ice and sell the surplus. 

New York City pays 40 cents, Wash- 
ington, D C, pays 50 cents, Roanoke, Va, 
50 cents in small pieces and 35 cents for 
fifty pounds or over per day. Columbus, 
O, has it at $3.50 per thousand pounds. 
In Kansas City it is 40 cents, which 
has been the standard for years. Dis- 
tilled water is used in all the plants and 
conditions are satisfactory. 

At Muncie, Ind, artificial ice is $1.75 
per hundred, while at Anderson, an hour’s 
ride from Muncie, the price is always 25 
cents to 35 cents less. Conover, N C, 
pays 55 cents, Norfolk, Va, 35 cents; 


during an ice war last summer it went as 
low at 10 cents. Jacksonville, Fla, pays 
35 cents. Manhattan, Kan, Lafayette, 
Ind, and New Rochelle, N Y, pay 40. 
cents. Spokane, Wash, pays 70 cents. 
Alameda, Cal, pays 1 cent per pound, 
while San Francisco pays 60 cents a 
hundred for amounts between one hun- 
dred and three hundred pounds, 50 cents 
per hundred for 300-pound blocks and 
75 cents for amounts between 50 and 
100 pounds. Ann Arbor, Mich, pays $2 
for 500 pounds. 

A eareful study of the figures received 
from more than a hundred places shows 
that 40 cents is very nearly an average 
price. Very many of our correspondents 
do not consider this excessive. 


Have Your Ice Weighed 


In a few places only do we find it 
eustomary for the delivery man to weigh 
ice. Nearly always he guesses at the 
weight. This is manifestly to the disad- 
vantage of the buyer. The fault lies 
not with the dealer but with the buyer. 
If the buyer will insist upon having his 
ice weighed, he is pretty sure to meet 
with fair service in this respect. 

Lifting ice to the hight of the scales 
dangling from an ice wagon is a severe 
tax upon the strength. It is a strain not 
easily borne. The delivery man is going 
to avoid this whenever he ean, He as- 
sumes that he can accurately judge a 
piece of ice and that the variation from 
the specified weight will average up about 
an even thing the season through. 

In the ease of artificial ice, this rea- 
soning is at fault. This ice is usually 
made in one hundred or two hundred- 
pound cakes. Starting out from the fac- 
tory, the delivery man knows the exact 
weight of each cake. Fifty pounds is a 
frequent weight sold. This means a cake 
divided in four equal parts. So far so 
good. A man with reasonable expertness 
ean divide a cake so that the four pieces 
will vary little if any. In a large number 
of cities this custom prevails. 

The customer nearest the factory has 
nothing to complain of. He gets what 
he pays for, but in exact ratio to the 
distance traversed the customers pay a 
higher price for their ice. The shrink- 
age is rapid. Thus a one hundred-pound 
cake will lose ten to twenty pounds be- 
fore it is finally delivered. Obviously, 
the customer taking fifty pounds, one- 
fourth of what was once a two hundred. 
pound cake, is actually getting, instead , 
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of the fifty pounds paid for, not over 
forty to forty-five pounds. 

Several of our correspondents have 
seales and systematically weigh their ice. 
They are living in a distance from the 
base of supply and they find that the 
shortage is rarely, if ever, voluntarily 
made up by an extra large piece. In 
almost every case when the iceman was 
spoken to, he would willingly bring in 
an extra piece of ice to make up the 
shrinkage. 

The question is: Does your charged 
price fairly represent what you are pay- 
ing for ice? If vou do not insist upon 
your ice being weighed, it does not. At 
this one point alone there is opportunity 
for a great saving. 

One of our correspondents writes us 
that the iceman from whom she obtains 
her supply became converted and joined 
her Sunday school class. From that time 
on she noted a decided difference in the 
size of her daily block of ice, it being 
larger than before. She neglects to state 
whether she inquired if this was the ex- 
perience of all other customers. 

In this matter of weight guessing the 
delivery man should not be blamed 
wholly. Probably there is no .class of 
labor today with longer hours or doing 
harder work than the ice delivery man. 
Nor are these men paid in proportion 
to the work done. Lifting such weights 
as are involved in blocks of ice from 
early morning until late at night is a 
tremendous strain upon the human 
system. The tendeney to shirk the lift- 
ing on and off of the seales is quite nat- 
ural and not to be too harshly condemned. 

Nor is the dealer to blame, for he ean- 
not follow his delivery men to insist upon 
exact weights. He will usually do the 
right thing if complaint is made to him. 


Purity and Cleanliness 


No attempt has been made in this in- 
quiry to decide upon the merits of arti- 
ficial versus natural ice. Unquestionably 
there are artificial ice plants which are 
anything but hygienie. On the other 
hand, artificial ice made under sanitary 
conditions and from pure, distilled water 
is at least cleaner than natural ice. Ex- 
periments go to show that germs packed 
in ice survive but a few weeks at most. 
Therefore, though one’s ice may come 
from a germ-infected source, it is prob- 
ably, if properly packed and held in 
storage for some months, free from living 
germs. One does not, however, like to 


think of the possible conditions under 
which the ice has been harvested. 

One of our correspondents writes us 
of a small town of which she knew which 
was at one time supplied from a pond 
just above and draining into which was 
a slaughterhouse. When one considers 
the horses and men which tramp over 
the ordinary ice field, the various forms 
of dirt which may accumulate there, and 
in other eases the bad condition of the 
water in heated months, the thought of 
this ice being used in drinking water is 
not pleasant. A correspondent in Sche- 
nectady, N Y, states that at least part of 
their supply is eut near and below a 
sewer outlet. 

But the real danger in the ice supply 
lies in the insanitary conditions under 
which it is handled. Who has not seen 
ice cakes divided on the sidewalk? In 
some places it is a common, every-day 
practice. In perhaps the majority of 
eases it is customary to eut up the pieces 
for the ice water tanks and leave them 
on the sidewalk or just inside a hall for 
boys to come and get for the various 
office tanks. The dust and the dirt from 
the street blow over this ice, skirts rub 
against it, dogs have access to it, and it 
is subject to all the loose filth that may 
be afloat in the air. To be sure, the office 
boy will dash some water over it. but one 
ean hardly claim that such treatment will 
remove the impurities which the moist 
surface has accumulated. 

The very fact that ice goes immediately 
into the water which is taken into the 
system should be sufficient cause for ex- 
cessive care in maintaining its purity. 
This is not the ease, however. Probably 
no article entering the human system has 
less real care taken to keep it pure than 
the ice in the average water tank. No 
matter how pure the water itself may 
be, if the ice put into it to cool it is 
covered with disease germs, of what avail 
the care taken to secure the pure water 
supply? 

One of our correspondents who has 
kept her eyes open to this sort of thing 
writes us that she had always supposed 
that if she provided her own drinking 
eup while traveling she was reasonably 
safe in taking water from the drinking 
tanks provided. One day she watched 
a boy preparing ice for one of these 
tanks. There was some dirt collected 
on it. The little water in his pail was 
insufficient to remove all this dirt. Hav- 
ing used this water, he spit upon his 
hands and wiped off the rest. That ice 
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went immediately into a drinking tank. 
Since then she has avoided the use of 
water with which the ice is brought im- 
mediately in contact. 

In New York City one may see ice 
peddled out under the most revolting con- 
ditions. Among the poor classes this ice 
is sold largely by push-cart men. To 
keep it from melting it often has a filthy 
piece of carpet or a worse quilt thrown 
over it. Investigations have shown that 
this ice is often stored in an unspeakably 
dirty cellar, which also shelters the fam- 
ily of the dealer. 

But not alone among the poor do 
unhygienie methods of handling ice pre- 
vail. Dividing the ice on the sidewalk 
is almost too common a practice to at- 
tract notice. If the piece be large, it is 
usually dragged across the sidewalk to the 
building where it is to be used. Who 
has not seen the iceman shoulder a piece 
of ice, one side of it resting on his soiled 
shirt? The average ice cart is open at 
the back. All day long it travels about 
the city. Not infrequently clouds of dust 
are blowing. The moist surface of the 


ice cannot but hold millions upon millions 
of filth and dust particles, to say nothing 
of germs floating in the air. 

Remembering this, one may well pause 
at the clink of ice in the water glass. 
Unless you know all about the ice sup- 
ply and its handling you are better off 
without the drink. Ice is one of the 
products which we have so long accepted 
without question as to its hygienie quali- 
ties that we are prone to be careless re- 
garding it. Yet no food product should 
be more closely guarded from contamina- 
tion than should the ice whieh is going 
into your refrigerator and water pitcher. 
Bear that in mind the next time you see 
butter brought to the table with ice on 
and around it. Remember it when you 
see chipped ice served in one of the cool- 
ing drinks at a soda fountain. 

In the interest of deceney and sound 
health, consider your’ supply, 
where it comes from, the condition of 
the water from which it is made, and 
especially the way in which it is handled 
between the ice house and your ow re- 
frigerator. 


A Pittsburg Enterprise 


By Cara Reese 


HE new Housekeepers’ Co-operative 
Association of Pittsburg, Pa, aims 
to be a practical, working foree in 

resisting the growing tendeney toward an 
ever higher cost of living; also edueational 
in that it further purposes that members 
shall thoroughly acquaint themselves with 
their own particular business; namely, 
that of housekeeping. It is formed on lines 
similar to those of a woman’s club. Its 
program will be devoted exclusively to 
household problems. There will be lee- 
tures by experts to explain the meaning 
of honest dealing and fair prices, the 
eause of market fluctuation in certain 
supplies and the proper way by which 
housekeepers may defeat the unsecrupu- 
lous; the question of the income and its 


disbursement will be a prominent subject 
and receive serious attention. The ulti- 
mate expectation of the association is to 
open and maintain a store or series of 
stores of its own, where, by purchasing 
direct from farmers, manufacturers and 
producers, a satisfactory seale of prices 
may be obtained. The association also 
hopes to bring influence to bear on the 
federal government toward establishing 
a Department of the Home. The asso- 
ciation is unique in that the servant 
problem, the employment bureau and 
domestic training are not in evidence. 
The first step is to send speakers to ad- 
dress women’s clubs, philanthropie and 
chureh organizations to explain the object 
of the association and invite membership. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


The Experiment Station 


Do Vacuum Cleaners Clean ? 


By the Director 


RE vacuum cleaners really valuable? 

Do they clean? Do they waste or 

save labor and time? Which is 

the best vacuum cleaner? These ques- 

tions are asked daily in the Good House- 
keeping Institute. 

I came home one night not long ago to 
find that my lamp had been lighted and 
smoking for an hour. My sitting room 
was filled with smoke—windows, curtains, 
rngs, pillows, walls, everything was cov- 
ered with soot. It looked hopeless, but 
I remembered two vacuum cleaners I 
had on test. 

In the house were four women besides 
myself: one a gentlewoman of an older 
veneration, somewhat skeptical of modern 
methods; a little, young Swedish maid; 
and two young women wholly interested 
in the experiment. ; 

We four went to work. We blew the 
soot from the small objects in the room 
and from the lew chairs and tables, then 
began on the lace curtains with one of 
the vacuum cleaners. Of course that 
failed, for the air sucked through the 
meshes. We took the curtains down and 
sent them outdoors. This was triumph 
for the doubting Thomases, for the 
maid was obviously indignant at being 
asked to do any such labor as pump that 
“ yidieulous machine.” One of the ma- 
chines was out of order. 

Then we put the suction at work on the 
shades, and those of us open to conviction 
began to exclaim. A streak was made 
where we cleaned, similar to one on the 
lawn when the mower euts a strip of 
grass. It was the same on the walls. 
Wiping would have smudged everything, 
and the wallpaper would have been 
ruined by such treatment. The cleaner 
cleaned the walls as they had not been 
cleaned since the last housecleaning orgy, 
and took the soot from moldings and 
easements so that washing and wiping 
became possible. 

But by this time the maid was wholly 
ineensed; the older woman, who would 
not come into the room, was an open 
scoffer; and the other three were weary. 
Pumping was not easy; we had to take 


turns and it was hard work to hold the 
suction tube up and against the walls and 
easements, Our efforts to appease and 
conciliate the little Swedish girk were be- 
coming laughable. 

Then we tackled the pillows and our 
lagging spirits revived. They not only 
grew visibly cleaner under our eves, but 
revived, looked new and fresh and puffed 
up. It was plain to be seen that the 
down was being cleansed as well as the 
surface. 

We were three tired women, but we per- 
sisted, for the rug seemed to be changing 
its color under the influence of the 
cleaner. I insisted upon taking care of 
my oriental rugs myself. There were 
three small ones in the room, and _thieir 
response put the finishing touch on my 
enthusiasm. In general, rugs of this 
kind are abused by the way they are 
cleaned. It is ruination to them to whip 
them, and they should be swept earefully 
always with the nap. This is not an 
easy thing to teach people to do, nor ean 
vou be sure that the direction is followed. 
The vacuum cleaner raised the pressed- 
down nap, took the dust from between 
the meshes, leaving a clean article which 
had been renewed, not hurt, by the 
process, 

By 11 o’clock the room was clean and 
fresh, and we were quite worn out, but 
I was satisfied, for I could reply to cer- 
tain questions. Vaeuum cleaners are val- 
uable. They take the dirt out of the 
article itself, not merely remove it from 
the surface. They do so without raising 
a dust which settles upon the same or 
other surfaces again. A good vacuum 
cleaner, properly used, cleans in a sani- 
tary, satisfactory manner, and under 
ordinary cireumstances without undue 
labor. The hand cleaners necessarily take 
two people, one to pump and the other 
to hold and direet the suction pipe, for 
very few women, or even men, can hold 
and direct this with one hand for more 
than a very few minutes. The pumping 
requires an arm motion, similar to row- 
ing, which ean be done without undue 
fatigue if one will learn the proper way. 

There are two things accomplished by 
a vacuum cleaner that any other method 
has heretofore failed to accomplish: the 
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dirt is removed from the fibers of the 
fabric, and without raising dust or dis- 
tributing it elsewhere. The gain to both 
fabrie and user is obvious. 

That the dirt comes out of the thing 
itself was apparent when the cleaner’s can 
was opened, for it was not dust that filled 
the big dishpan we measured it in, but 
dirt: sand, fine, pulverized, street dirt 
taken right out of the very fibers of rugs, 
pillows and the like. I left the cleaners 
at the house the next day and when I 


eame home at night found even the 
Swedish maid converted. She had tried 
a cleaner on the rugs downstairs and 
discovered for herself what it did. 

The best vacuum cleaner is a question 
as impossible to answer as which is the 
best bieyele. Each man likes his own; 
that one which fits him and his 
ments in a machine. That cleaner is the 
best which does its work in the best way 
with as little frietion, therefore labor, as 
possible, and there are several such. 


Vulcan Cake Griddle 
No 60—Wm M. Crane Co, 16 W 
32d Street, New York City. A 
griddle so "constructed as to distribute 
heat over the entire cooking top— 
good device. 


Flower Boxes 


No 61—Self-Watering Flower Boxes, 
Tilinois Heater & Mfg Co, 35 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Well made, self- 
irrigating, tin window and_ porch 
boxes. 

Mop Wringer 

No 62—White Mop Wringer Co, 

Fultonville, N Y. A compression 


wringer which may be attached to any 
pail. Light, durable and satisfactory. 


Coal Stove Lid 


No 63—Wonder Combustion Lid, 
Standard Utilities Co, Seranton, Pa. 
An iron lid for use on range using 
anthracite coal. So constructed as to 
consume the gases, thereby increasing 
heat and saving fuel. This is an ex- 
cellent device when properly used. 


Clock 


No 64—Tattoo Alarm Clock, New 
Haven Clock Co, New Haven, Ct. A 


small nickel elock with alarm which 
rings intermittently for ten minutes. 


Ice Cream Freezer 


No 65—Sanitary Glass Freezer, Con- 
solidated Mfg Co, 373 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Ct. A quart glass ice cream 
freezer especially useful in eases of 
sickness or where a small quantity is 
desired. 

Knife Sharpener 

No 66—Kantbreak Knife Hone, Pike 
"Mfg Co, Pike, N H. A knife sharpener 
made in form of ordinary steel com- 
posed of hard cutting material molded 
on steel spindle. Good kitehen utensil. 


Christmas Tree Holder 


No 67—Christmas Tree Holder, 
Rhinelander Refrigerator Co, Rhine- 
lander, Wis. Steel frames of different 
sizes with adjusting screw for holding 
tree firmly in position. 

Asbestos Stove Mats 


No 68—Asbestos Specialties, Hall & 
Carpenter, 518-520 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Asbestos stove mats with: 
steel bottoms. Prevent contaet ‘of 
utensil with direct heat, thereby reduo~ 
ing temperature during cooking process. | 
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[Ep1Tor’s NotTr—This department is a free expression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 
The inducement is not money, but the well-being of our ** Family.’’} 


A Delicate Problem Solved 


Dear Goop my 
friends learn that I have as a helper a 
girl who has been two years in a good 
college, they sigh, in mingled envy and 
sympathy, and invariably ask: “ How do 
you manage about her eating at the 
table?” As this always seems the crucial 
point with “lady help,’ some may be 
interested to know how the problem has 
worked itself out in our household. 

When my former maid was about to 
be married, one of her church aequaint- 
ances, a girl of far greater refinement 
and education, came to consult me about 
the place. She knew that I preferred to 
do most of the cooking myself and that 
someone was hired to do the heavier wash- 
ing and the scrubbing. I explained that I 
should expect her to do the rest of the 
housework and to assist with the children. 
I told her frankly that while the work 
was not physically hard, some features 
about such a position might prove very 
discouraging to a girl of her type. She 
insisted that she wanted to earn money 
in some way and that she was so lonely 
in the absence of her father that the idea 
of home life appealed to her. 

Then I approached, not without inward 
misgivings, the matter of eating with the 
family. As delicately as I could, I ex- 
plained that my husband and I had little 
time to discuss matters of private inter- 
est, and that we valued our meal-time 
talks so much that we should never think 
of taking a boarder or having a per- 
manent guest. So, apart from all idea of 
equality, we must have our family table 
to ourselves, and that, if she was to be 
with us, I would arrange a comfortable 
place in the kitchen where I had break- 


fasted with the children when my husband 
Was away. 

She still was firm in her wish to 
make the trial, and came to work one 
day just before luncheon. While she was 
in her room I put a small white cloth 
on the kitchen table, set on a pretty little 
sugar bowl and cream pitcher, a napkin 
and silver from the same box as ours. 
She accepted the situation and has ar- 
ranged her place so ever sinee, except at 
Christmas, when—having no other guests 
—we had her eat with us. 

When possible her plate is served 
directly in the kitchen. If we have a 
roast or a pie, she comes into the dining 
room when it is cut and earries out her 
serving. Frequently one of the children 
takes out to her butter or preserve that 
may have been forgotten, While eating 
in the sunny kitchen she often reads her 
letters or glanees over a magazine, ap- 
parently enjoying the quiet. While we 
like to think that she might miss some- 
thing in the table talk, she certainly is 
fortunate in escaping the frequent diree- 
tions for the table manners of the young 
folk. 

She brings fresh supplies for us and 
changes the plates for dessert, and if 
we have guests we quietly introduce her 
as “Miss Blake” when she comes in to 
wait on the table. 

While I try to remain very reserved 
about my own personal affairs, I often 
chat with her about books, schools and her 
girl friends. I doctor her when she is 
ill, encourage mild evening dissipations 
and really treat her much as “ one of the 
family.” She has been with us now for 
more than a year and seems perfectly 
contented, doing her work faithfully as 
a matter of course. 
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Several conditions make for her com- 
fort: the children are respectful to her, 
and nothing occurs to place her in the 
attitude of a common servant; her chosen 
friends are girls who, in teaching or 
stenography, are also earning a living; 
there are no young folks of the same age 
in the household whose “ good times” 
might be in contrast to her own position; 
and at all times she realizes that her 
employer—one hesitates to say “ mis- 
tress”—has longer hours and often 
harder work than she. 

I am aware that her peculiarly sensible 
and straightforward nature and my own 
sense of the dignity of any labor may 
have created a unique situation. I am 
sure, however, that if the right persons 
could be brought together in the right 
spirit, many girls could earn a better liv- 
ing than they get in store or office, and 
many anxious “mothers could have the 
advantage of good English and refined 
manners in the domestic companion of 
their impressionable little children. 

Avery. 


A Dream Come True 


Mr Eprror—Though we started with 
uncleared land, we have as neat and 
artistic a habitation, with the housework 
cut to the least possible amount of exer- 
tion, as your city flat. My furnace is a 
big fireplace. My hot water supply is 
the teakettle and reservoir. One corner 
of my woodshed is the laundry, and the 
well is adjacent to my big back porch, 
with a paved walk of ten feet to the 
woodshed. The kitehen is 8 by 8, all 
eabinet work, homemade, with bins, 
shelves, cooling closet, counter-top table, 
ete. The living room is 22 by 14, 
the stairway and coat closet in one 
corner. There are a built-in sideboard and 
dining table in the center near the kitchen 
door. There is a small bedroom with a 
large closet and at one end a tub for 
bath. There is an attie for store room. 
All wood is Oregon fir. 

We bought our material, but did our 
own work. It is a temporary home be- 
cause such building will not stand like 
stone, plaster, ete, but it is pretty, it is 
cheap and it serves as well as a flat. 

The city-bred woman looks with horror 
upon the mere thought of confronting 
the household difficulties of farm life; 
at least I did. But we have bested the 
difficulties at every turn. If we were a 
larger family we certainly should need 


more room, but there would be more 
hands to help. 

Specialized farming, small acreage, 
original and carefully simplified domestic 
arrangements, is my answer to the be- 
wildered city family. The suburban home 
turned into cash will provide the eapital. 

This life of ours is a dream come true. 
Peace, independence, the things we love 
about us, the things we shrink from ban- 
ished. Come on in; the water’s fine! 


Estelle M. Rawley. 
Oregon. 


The Secret of Success 


Mr Eprror—If I had a lot of money, 
one of the things I would do first is to 
send Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
through the rural districts, where there is 
so much work for the women. 

If the idea could reach women that 
they are doing elevating work—work 
that means just as much, when done well, 
as that of the platform worker, the artist 
or the musician! The trouble is with the 
housekeeper who labors because she can- 
not help herself and is consequently un- 
happy. 

Dr Eliot, speaking some years ago to 
a trades union, referred to the joy of 
labor. The leader wished to inform the 
honorable speaker that they worked be- 
eause they had to and not because they 
enjoyed it. Such a worker is a drudge. 
Many of our housekeepers, and particu- 
larly the young, work in this spirit. 

I did so myself until twenty years of 
age. My life was work, with short inter- 
vals for play, and I looked with longing 
at girls who were studying music. 
Thanks to my mother, I did my work 
well. When I was twenty years old a 
city cousin came to visit us. She had 
gone from the high school to training 
school and then became a teacher. As I 
went about my tasks she evidently was 
taking notice and finally said: 

“How many things you ean do! If I 
could eook like you I would be so proud.” 

It was a revelation to me. It had 
never occurred to me to be proud of it. 
In faet, I should probably have tried to 
coneeal it. She went on, taking note of 
my many accomplishments, as she called 
them. I ean truly say this changed the 
whole atmosphere of my life. Nothing 
that I could have learned would have 
helped me so much in my later life. 

When the time came for me to go to 
the city I did light housekeeping easily 
and so lived well for less than my com- 
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panions, who could not afford the best 
boarding houses. My knowledge of 
housework brought me friends, and I was 
always able to choose my roommate, if 
I desired one. As one girl remarked, 
“T want to room with her because she 
has such good things to eat.” 

It is a work that must be done, and 
every word that will elevate it is needed. 
Women want to be encouraged to look 
for the new apparatus that lessens work. 
It is nothing new to ride through the 
farming districts in New York state and 
find all the latest appliances around the 
barn, but go into the house, and often 
you will not find a washer, nor a bread- 
mixer, nor an oil stove, nor any of the 
necessary things for lessening women’s 
work. Sell a cow, if necessary, but get 
the labor-saving devices, and, dear 
friends, if you have presents to make to 
country friends, send them Goop 
KEEPING. M. M. L. 


“Cost of High Living’’ 


Mr Eprror—I was married in 1870, 
and unless my memory is very much at 
fault, we paid from $12 to $15 for flour; 
35 cents for kerosene oil, 10 to 12 cents 
for sugar; and I know my two-ply in- 
grain carpets cost me $1.75 a yard. 
Sheeting, 90-ineh, cost about 50 or 60 
eents a yard. That my figures are not 
far from right is proven by a communi- 
cation from James Laurence of the 
Laurence Farm, Groton, Mass, in the 
Boston Transcript, during December, 
1909, in which, printed in parallel col- 
umns, he gives prices of staple commodi- 
ties for 1875, 1884 and 1909, as follows: 


1875 1884 1909 
$12.50 $7.75 $7.50 
Eggs, -40 38 50 
Wo 11 07 
Tee, -80 60 
-45 25 25 
Lemons, dozen......... .45 30 35 
Pork, 14 12 16 
Cash, 1.00 -70 -78 
14 10 14 
12 10 10 


I was buying in 1896 in lots of twenty 
barrels of flour, and do not recall buying 
Pillsbury’s XXXX for less than $4.75, 
and today, in 24-pound lots, I buy it in 
Atlanta for $1.10 in bags. As is well 
known, Southern prices for Western flour 
are from $1 up higher than Eastern 
prices, owing to freight discriminations. 
Good Southern brands are 85 cents for 
24 pounds, or about $7 a barrel 

I think a comparison of prices for the 


time, say, of forty years, would be much 
fairer to all, and as an old timer, I must 
confess that I feel it is not wholly prices 
that increase the cost of living, but the 
methods of living. I lived in Massachu- 
setts until 1902. 


Salome Jane Marland. 
Griffin, Georgia. 


Cats Is Cats ”’ 


Mr Eprror—My neighbor on one side 
keeps a dog. He pays a license. When 
that dog rushes forth and barks at me, 
and when he comes over into my yard and 
upsets my garbage pail, I complain and 
the policeman comes around and com- 
pels my neighbor to keep his dog at 
home. 

My neighbor on the other side has a 
eat. That cat sits under my window at 
unearthly hours and howls until no one 
in my house can sleep. That cat crawls 
into my cellar and wanders up into my 
attic. My small boy pats it and fc idles 
it when there is no one around to tell 
him not to do so. I eannot keep that 
eat off my premises short of a shotgun 
or poison. I cannot eall in the police- 
man; the cat is not a public nuisance 
in the eye of the law. . 

I like cats—in their place. But their 
place is certainly not under a neighbor’s 
windows at 2 a M. If one must have a 
cat, why should they not pay a license? 
Why should they not be compelled by 
municipal or state law to keep the ani- 
mal within bounds, like a dog, or a horse, 
or a cow? A license for every cat would 
work hardship upon no one. It would 
tremendously reduee the eat “ popula- 
tion.” 

My neighbor’s eat destroys my sleep; 
it destroys the song birds in my grape 
arbor and shrubbery; it exposes my boy 
to disease germs every time he pats it. 
Rats have become a national menace, al- 
most a world menace. Through the fleas 
which infest them, many disease germs 
are spread. Cats are almost as badly 
infested with fleas. Some of these fleas 
have come from the rat. Yet you con- 
stantly see women and children picking 
up eats and rubbing their faces in théir 
fur! No matter how dainty puss is in 
the method of her living at home, you can 
put it down that there is no place too 
filthy or dirty for her to crawl through 
outside. 


T. Waldo. 
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An Inexpensive Outdoor School 


By Betty Godfrey 


PREVENTORIUM or outdoor 

eamp for twenty-five children was 

opened in one of the parks of 
Hartford, Ct, last summer, by the 
Society for The Prevention of Tubereu- 
losis. It consisted of two good-sized tents 
with wooden flooring. One served as 
kitchen and dining room, the second was 
used as a shelter on rainy days. 

The children were brought to the park 
in a special car at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and were then given a simple lunech— 
porridge and milk, crackers and milk, 
ete. After this they played about under 
the eye of the teacher, or learned to sew, 
or helped prepare the dinner, which was 
served at noon. This was a substantial 
meal—meat, vegetables, a pudding of 
the bread or rice variety and unlimited 
hbreaa and butter. The children helped 
wash the dishes and then they were ex- 
pected to lie still in their steamer chairs 
for an hour. As a matter of fact, they 
slept a good deal of the time. 

Before they went home in the after- 
noon the children had another lunch, 
consisting of milk with gingerbread, 
bread and butter or cold pudding. The 
working force of the eamp consisted of 
a teacher and a cook. The camp was fre- 
quently visited by a physician, and a eare- 
ful record was kept of the children’s 
weights. Each one had a toothbrush and 
a nail file and was taught to use them 


faithfully. The bathing facilities were 
simple. A wash tub and a piece of rub- 


ber tubing with a spraying tip kept the 
children passably clean, and the latter 
contrivance was a_ particular favorite 
with most of them. When school opened 
in the fall and the children had to go back 
to their studies they showed a marked 
gain in color, weight and energy. 

The sueeess of the summer camp led 
to the establishment the past winter of 
a regular outdoor school, under the com- 
bined auspices of the Board of School 
Visitors and the Society for The Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. The place 
chosen was a building belonging to the 
city and used for vacation and evening 
schools. In the yard, with a southern 
exposure, one of the tents from the park 
was set up and provided with desks and 
a stove. This latter is lit for a short 
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time in the morning to prevent damp- 
ness. In arranging the desks eare should 
be taken not to have the children face 
the sun. The cooking is done in the house 
and the children eat indoors, but all their 
school hours are spent in the tent. Two 
teachers, a cook and a woman to help with 
dishes make up the staff and there are 
accommodations for thirty pupils. 

A light, hot Iunch—ecocoa, porridge, 
bread and so on—was provided for the 
pupils on their arrival in the morning. 
From then until noon they stayed in the 
tent, doing regular school work. At 12 
eame dinner and after that the daily 
nap. In the third story of the house 
partitions had been taken down and win- 
dows made to swing out, so that a large, 
airy room with a southeastern exposure 
had been procured. It held thirty steamer 
chairs. The children were warmly 
wrapped in blankets and quilts. One of 
the teachers read a short story, and then 
all had to keep perfeetly quiet until 2 
o’clock, when they returned to the tent 
and their lessons. At 3.30 came the 
afternoon lunch, which strongly resembled 
that in the morning, and then the chil- 
dren went home. 

Each child wore a sweater, then a thick 
overcoat, knitted cap and mittens, and 
last of all he was strapped into a heavy 
canvas bag. On very severe days a hot 
soapstone was placed in the bottom of 
each bag. Felt shoes were provided in 
case of wet feet, and if a child needed it 
a blanket was wrapped over all. These 
various garments belong to the school. 
The children put them on when they come 
and take them off before going home. 

To start an outdoor school is not as 
diffieult as it might seem, for it is easy 
to interest the publie in such an under- 
taking. In our ease the publie school 
authorities furnish teachers, desks, text 
books and the use of the sehool building 
for kitchen, dining, rest and dressing 
rooms. Merchants gave the clothing for 
the children, and all the shops allowed a 
discount. The expense of feeding the 
children is about twenty-five cents a day 
apiece, including a liberal allowance of 
tested milk. The pupils of the outdoor 
school follow ¢losely the work of their 
grades in the publie schools. 
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The Housewife and the Fly 


By Adalena F. Dyer 


“Don’t come into my parlor,” said the Housewife to the Fly; 

“ There’s a screen at every window, and your entrance I defy. 
There are microbes in your footsteps and a crust upon your head, 
Which, if not so microscopic, would fill our hearts with dread. 


“You carry germs of typhoid and spread consumption’s bane, 
And our sanitary teachers paint your crimes in language plain. 
Don’t come into my parlor; and for safety I would pray 
If you walked into my dining room upon some sunny day. 


“There are seeds of vile distempers hidden in your tiny wings, 
And your many feet have traveled over nameless filthy things. 
You’re a menace to our safety, you are powerful though small, 
And the mischief you accomplish would the bravest heart appall. 


“Tf you enter, I have poison all prepared for you to eat, 
And paper spread to tangle your germ-laden wings and feet. 
I will poison, trap or smash you if you do not leave my door; 
For our modern sanitation will endure your calls no more.” 


Old Subscribers, Ahoy! 


OMETHING of especial interest is 
in store for the early subscribers to 
this magazine. Are there any still 
with us who took it at the start, or dur- 
ing its early years—1885 to 1895? We 
should like to hear also from the early 
subseribers, whether they are on the sub- 
seription list now or not. 
_ We want to hear from every one of 
this “old guard.” Write us at once, 
please, stating when your subscription 
began, and the interval or intervals of 
your subseription. For the convenience 
of these pioneers, a blank is added, to be 
filled out and sent as soon as possible. It 
will be to the advantage of the pioneers 
to respond with as little delay as possible. 


If your subscription has passed to 
another member of the same family 
or household, this fact should be 
stated. 

Goop HovuseKeePInG was founded in 
May, 1885, twenty-five years ago, though 
it was not acquired by the present owner- 
ship and developed as a magazine until 
the year 1900. “Old friends are best,” 
is the saying; now who are the eld 
friends? We want to hear from those 
who were with this periodical as subserib- 
ers during its first ten years. Please fill 
out the following blank and address, with 
such further information as you may be 
willing to write in an accompanying let- 
ter, to Pioneer, at this office: 


Date on which first subscription began_.....----- 


Dates, approximately, of later subscriptions, if any 


Continuous subscription from May, 1885, to the present— Yes or No._.------- 
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Still they come—the letters 
wmmending our decision to re- 
tain the small or standard size 
ef page. 

“T have sent for a six-years’ 
subseription,’ writes a Penn- 
syivania woman; “and I was 
going to add: ‘If you don’t 
get any taller or broader,’ but 
I told my folks I thought I 
could safely leave that out, 
because Good Housekeeping 
would have the good sense not 
to follow the example of some 
others.” 

These letters are delightful 
and are cordially welcomed. 
It is good to feel that our 
subseribers are with us. I 
have no doubt they are heartily 
backing us up, too, with the 
further action on their part 
which alone makes it possible 
for us to continue this policy. 
It will do no harm to remind 
the “family” once more of 
the reciprocal service which 
they ean and must perform if 
we are not to yield to the pres- 
sure in the direction of the big 
page. And it is pressure, let 
me assure you! 

Some advertisers insist on 
being “next reading.” They 
have not seen the many letters 
I have received expressing 
gratitnde that in G. H. the 
text and the advertisements 
are divorced, and the many 
equally enthusiastic ones de- 
claring that the advertisements 
are quite as interesting as 
“my” section of the magazine 
and are read clear through. 
These two messages are fre- 
quent. 

The small or standard size, 
besides costing more to manu- 
facture, loses certain advertis- 
ing. 
672 


The “moral” of these re- 
marks is hardly necessary to 
add: Let our advertisers know 
that you read their announce- 
ments in our pages, and buy 
their merchandise in complete 
confidence that you are getting 
the best; that if a dishonest 
advertisement should rob your 
pocketbook, our  Troneclad 
Guarantee would save you from 
loss. (This is printed every 
month on “ Our Announcement 
Page” at the front of the 
magazine.) Our subseribers 
and readers have done so well 
thus far in patronizing our ad- 
vertisers that we are confirmed 
in our decision to place our 
“ family ” first in our plans and 
trust the members thereof to 
reciproeate. 
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A word further concerning 
personal answers to readers’ 
questions, of whieh I spoke 
last month. 

There are, of course, mat- 
ters of routine business, little 
and big, which it is our busi- 
ness and our pleasure to 
answer by mail, as promptly 
as we ean, in return for a two- 
cent stamp. But there are 
others, the replies to which are 
equivalent to magazine articles, 
ealling for extended research: 
these are the “posers” to 
which I particularly referred. 
For example, a woman asked 
for a foreign bill of fare for a 
Iuneheon, in the native lan- 
guage, and accompanied with 
deseriptive text in that lan- 
guage. 

One dollar won’t begin to 
repay us for the time and ef- 
fort required to make the nee- 
essary research, and do the 


writing of such an article, but 
it is our part to help our sub- 
scribers and readers all we ean, 
on the best terms possible. 
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Hear ye! Hear ye! Early 
subscribers will please respond 
without delay to the call on 
Page 671 and do themselves, 
as well as the magazine, a good 
turn. 


A woman whom we maga- 
zine editors held in profound 
respect has passed. to her re- 
ward—Lonisa Knapp. Curtis, 
the wife of Mr Cyrus K. Cur- 
tis, publisher of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Mrs Curtis 
was the editor of that magazine 
during the first six years of 
its existence, in which time it 
attained a cireulation of 500,- 
000 eopies. Mr Bok, who sue- 
ceeded to the editorship, mar- 
ried her daughter. A woman 
of rare nobility and charm, as 
wife, mother and editor, Mrs 
Curtis is held in reverent mem- 


ory. 


How do you like the new 
department of Good Living, 
which our associate editor, 
Miss Johnson, is developing 
from “Good Eating”? The 
aim’ is to offer the largest pos- 
sible service, not only in the 
kitchen, but throughout the 
house, to the greatest number 
of housekeepers and home 


makers. Criticisms and sugges- 
tions will be cordially wel- 


comed. 
Tower 
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#@ TI found myself neglecting my corre- 
spondence, not from lack of inclination, 
but for time. Then, instead of the many 
letters from my girlhood friends, I was 
receiving few and those more or less per- 
functory in tone. As I had time I wrote 
to my former correspondents, desiring to 
renew the correspondence. All responded 
promptly, and now as soon as I receive a 
letter I write a post ecard acknowledging 
receipt of the letter, stating my pleas- 
ure in same and any brief bit of news in 
my possession. Thus my friends know 
their letters were not neglected, and as 
soon as I have time I write more at 
length. Try this plan, busy housewives, 
who do not like to altogether drop old 
acquaintances. Mrs W. P. G. 


# A small pair of copper sugar tongs 
to mateh a coffee set were hunted for in 
vain. A jeweler said I could have a pair 
of silver tongs dipped several times in 
gold and then burnished down to a cop- 
per tone. This I did, cutting a monogram 
on one side, before they were dipped and 
covering it during the process. The effect 
of the silver letters against a copper back- 
ground is exquisite and the whole matches 
the other eopper articles of my copper 
coffee set. F. L. C. 


#1 wanted to buy an eeru net waist 
at a reasonable price, and one day I 
chanced upon one of fine net, silk lined 
and inset with some exquisite lace. But 
decorating it were dozens of hideous, 
brilliant-green, satin buttons. It was 
marked to a very low figure because of 
those buttons. I bought it, eut off all 
the buttons and worked over each place 
where buttons had been with fine, gold 
thread. Then added a touch of the gold 
to collar and cuffs and had a waist my 
friends ealled a “creation.” The gold 
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thread cost twenty cents, and T could not 
have duplicated the waist for ten dollars. 


# At a porch party in honor of a bride, 
each girl was given a square of cheese- 
cloth and told to briar-stiteh the hems 
with any color of silk she chose. Just 
as a reminder, we put one or all of our 
initials in a corner. The hostess collected 
the finished dustecloths later and presented 
them to the bride with a clever little 
toast. C. K. S. 


# A black china silk dust ruffle, in place 
of the cotton one found on the average- 
priced silk petticoat, reduces friction; 
consequently the skirt wears longer. It 
also sheds the dust, instead of holding 
it as the cotton one does, washes nicely 
and if of good quality will outwear two 
petticoats. E. A. 


# Instead of buttoning a flounce to a 
petticoat, get narrow beading twice the 
circumference of the skirt at the hight 
of the ruffle. Sew one half of it to the 
skirt at that hight and head the flounce 
with the other. They are easily joined 
with a ribbon, with the ends finished as 
W. B. H. suggests in the January num- 
ber. This gives a dainty finish and the 
flounce does not sag. E. A. 


# A material which is pretty, does not 
require laundering and _ lasts for more 
than one season is the English chambray. 
It is highly mercerized and comes in the 
most delicate shades; but if dipped in 
gasoline when soiled, it does not require 
ironing, does not fade and retains its silky 
look to the last. Washing in hot, soapy 
water ruins it, but if treated like silk it 
will stay new looking for months, and 
save laundry bills as well. <A school 
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teacher I know has a number of these 
waists and finds them her best invest- 
ment. L. McC. 


#@ Here is a moth preventive recom- 
mended by a tailor and furrer. After 
thoroughly airing and brushing, put gar- 
ments away in the usual chests, drawers 
or closets used for storing, but instead 
of using those evil-smelling tar and ecam- 
phor combinations place in a eorner of 
each chest or drawer a two-ounce phial 
of chloroform, uncorked. This not only 
keeps moths out, but kills any larvae which 
by chance might have eluded the vigilant 
eye of the housewife. G. M. B. 


# My weaver told me it was not the eor- 
rect way to cut hose around and around, 
as one Discoverer said, for the little ends 
er points will eause a rough-looking rug 
when woven. The proper way is length- 
wise. H. L. G. 


# Tall people find dish washing labo- 
rious, beeanse they have to bend over. Te 


avoid this back breaking, make a dish- 
pan stand. Take the side and one end 
of a box, forming a right angle; nail 
together securely. Brace on either side 
and nail a narrow strip along the frent 
end to prevent slipping when in place. 
This will be found a great fatigue saver. 
R. P. W. 


# A good “ Pennsylvania Dutch ” house-— 


wife was shocked to see the muslin eover 
ef my ironing board fastened to the 
board with tacks, her instinet for elean- 
limess instantly seenting the fact that it 
was too diffienlt of removal to be regularly 
washed. When I asked what else could 
be done, she told me her method. The 
sheet of heavy muslin is ent to fit the 
heard withont meeting on the underside 
by about six inches. It is hemmed all 
areund and five or six tapes are sewed to 
oneh edge. <A eouple of heavy brass rings 
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are sewed to each end. With the rings 
slipped over tacks driven in the top of 
the board and the tapes tightly tied under- 
neath, the sheet is as tight as a drumhead 
and ean be easily taken off and washed 
every week, <A, M. S. 


# It is a pleasure to have one’s extra 
silver in sight in the ehina eloset, yet 
silver spoons and the like are often con- 
signed to flannel cases and inner dark- 
ness because of the work required in keep- 
ing them polished. I had several dozens 
of silver spoons and many odd pieces 
given me at the time of my marriage. I 
have found it possible to keep them all 
in my dining room and ont of prison by 
the simple plan of rotation. I use a dif- 
ferent set of spoons every day or two, and 
take pains to use every piece as often 
as may be. This gives each article a fre- 
quent washing in very hot soapsuds to 
which a drop of ammonia is added, and 
renders the eare of silver a comparatively 
easy matter. Colorado. 


# I have found at last a way to remove 
stains from table linen without sealding 
my left hand. Stretch the stained portion 
ever a deep bow! or basin, using clothes- 
pins to hold it firmly in place. Then it 
is an easy matter to pour on the boiling 
water, Mrs W. 


# In the February Discoveries a writer 
attempts to correct J. M. 8. in the Octo- 
ber, 1909, Discoveries and in turn needs 
correcting. The statement of J. M. S. 
is in every way correct, even in the part 
to which C. W. objects; namely, “ the 
process of curing grapes oftentimes in- 
cludes dipping them in lye to soften the 
skins.” But it is perhaps misleading 
unless we consider that the word “ often- 
times ” does not mean “usually.” These 
raisins that are dipped in lye in the 
process of curing are what are known as 
bleached raisins and not usually seen by 
most people. They are thus treated prin- 
cipally to bleach them and make them ap- 
pear nearly white when cured, and in this 
form attract a certain class of trade 
which pays a higher price for them. 
They are really inferior to the ordinary 
raisin. They are variously known as Va- 
lencias, lye-bleached Museats, Bleached 
Thompson’s Seedless or Bleached Sul- 
tanas, the latter two being seedless raisins 
lye-bleached. In so far as the euring of 
the ordinary purple or dark amber raisins 
that we are all familiar with is con- 
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cerned, C. W. is right in stating that no 
lye or any other artificial means whatever 
is necessary; they are just sun-dried 
grapes. Even if left on the vines they 
would turn to raisins, though not so 
quickly. And what seems strange to the 
uninitiated, they are white grapes before 
drying, the sun tinting them through all 
the shades of amber to purple black. 
Charles E. Jenney. 


# Make your invalid friend several small 
pillows of different shapes and both she 
and her nurse will bless you. When one 
begins to sit up after an illness, either 
in bed or later in a chair, there are so 
many little angles and corners that an 
ordinary pillow will not fit into, that your 
gift will be an unfailing source of com- 


fort. F. L, C. 


@ A word of warning about putting 
broom splints or bits of toothpick in the 
mouth may seem superfiuous, but a long 
and serious illness, an operation and the 
removal of a piece of broom straw an 
inch long from the throat of the writer, 
makes her feel as if her experience might 
make others more careful. I tried a cake 
with the splint, after cleansing it and 
must have put in in my mouth. Expe- 
rience, the dear teacher, has taught that 
— the training of years failed to do. 
I. 8. 


# In knitting dishcloths it is a good plan 
to put in several rows of hard-twisted 
cord. This portion will clean many sur- 
faces on which it is not advisable to use 
_ scouring soaps or metal. Mrs W. 


# I sleep out-of-doors and often, needing 
additional covering, find that by sewing 
a loop long enough to come to the head 
of the bed to a comfortable in two places 
and leaving the side of the comfortable 
on which the tape was sewed turned on 
the inside at the footboard, I ean pull 
the comfortable very easily without ex- 
posing myself to the cold. Mrs J. B. S. 


# My friends remark my pretty veils, 
Which always match my hats and suits. 
I do not buy veils, and for the benefit 
of other readers will pass on my secret. 
I go to the trimming department and 
buy nets, chiffons and the like and make 
my own veils. For instance, to match 
my Catawba suit and hat I bought half 
a yard of forty-inch silk net, fine and 
soft and durable. It cost me sixty-three 
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cents and is far handsomer than a bought 
veil at twice the price, and will outwear 
two or three ready-to-wear veils. A chif- 
fon square veil made at home costs just 
one-third of one bought all made. 
Mrs J. C. W. 


# The girls have a new way of “ pad- 
ding” their embroidery for buttonholing. 


putToN Hove STITCH 


Instead of the old, tedious way of filling 
they simply use white cotton cable cord 
(such as dressmakers use for mounting 
a shirring), dividing it into strands of the 
desired thickness. This they hold close 
to the stamped scallop and work over 
it, the result being a scallop of uniform 
thickness, and accomplished in half the 
time usually taken by the old method. 
G. M. B. 


# When moistening dry mustard to eat 
with meat, I use hot soup if possible, and 
one day when I wanted a mustard sauce 
for asparagus I tried adding the oil to 
the above mixture instead of mayonnaise. 
Discovery! The oil thickened the mixture 
and the result was a delicious salad dress- 
ing, the consistency of mayonnaise, and 
an egg or two still in the larder. B. T. 


# T wanted to use a perforated stamping 
pattern, and being unable to find my cake 
of stamping paste, I took a blue marking 
pencil, dipped the point in kerosene and 
went carefully over the perforated lines. 
On removing the pattern, I had a elear, 
well-defined marking with none of the 
smudging which sometimes results from 
the stamping paste. Keep the pencil 
point well wet with the kerosene. J. W. 


# One of the best devices I ever used in 
the schoolroom was that of requiring 
every child to have a small cloth bag tied 
to one side of his or her desk. Into these 
noiseless receptacles went all the seraps 
of paper and litter of every kind, thus 
giving the room a neat, orderly appear- 
ance at all times. It also did away with 
that annoying habit children get of run- 
ning up to the desk’s waste basket with 
a serap of paper for an excuse. Now, 
in my own home, I earry out the idea, 
having a scrapbag in each bedroom, the 
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colors matching or harmonizing with the 
furnishings. The bag attached to the 
sewing machine is the most used, of 
course, but all are handy and save steps 
and they are less expensive and less in 
the way than so many baskets would be. 
L. MeC. 


# Before using small red peppers, such 
as are frequently put whole into soups, 
break each one open and examine it eare- 
fully. A small, white worm infests these 
peppers, and one of them contains suf- 
ficient poison to make a whole family 
sick. The larger peppers do not seem 
so subject to these, but it is well to in- 
spect them also. L. McC. 


# When the “man of the house” buys 
his shoe blacking he removes it from the 
box to a vaseline jar having a screw top. 
Thus he has no trouble in opening or 
elosing and the blacking keeps moist. 
He buys a small, flat paint brush for 
five cents, with which to apply the blaeck- 
ing, and this with a piece of eiderdown 
cloth makes a most satisfactory blacking 
eutfit. Chieago Hights. 


# To slice the rinds thin enough when 
making orange marmalade was an impos- 
sibility until I had an inspiration. Why 
not use a coleslaw or a Saratoga chip 
slicer? It worked like a charm. Do not 
peel the oranges. Hold them firmly and 
turn frequently in order to keep the slices 
small. One ean regulate the slicer and 
ent the chips as thin as in the famous 
marmalade of commerce. B. E. T. 


# A piece of burlap about the size of a 
tea towel is very good for rubbing up the 
kitehen range each morning. It does not 
burn readily and for that reason is bet- 
ter than flannel or cotton cloth or paper. 
I wring it from water and wipe quickly. 


Even if the range is hot I do not burn 
my hand. Burlap bags are usually plentiful 
about farms or grocery stores, or a quan- 
tity can be obtained for a trifle from 
any furniture dealer. A. C. 


# When using small basins on the range 
it is awkward to move them about or to 
hold them still with a dish holder, but 
an ordinary clothespin is just the thing. 
Mrs W. 


# For one of our formal dinners we 
originated quite inexpensive place cards. 


We purchased a large 
sheet of stiff, leaf- 

green paper, cutting 
it into folders 7 by 3 
inches. In the cover 
of each folder we in- 
serted the stem of a 


Mrs Blank violet through two 


slits eut far enough 
apart to provide 
space between them 
for the adding of a 


guest’s name. ‘This 
scheme suggests util- 
izing a color of paper 
Obi to harmonize with any 

color scheme and em- 
ploying different flowers accordingly. 
M. R. 


#@ To save gas, place the irons on the 
radiator, where they will heat through. 
They will then reach ironing heat in a 
very few minutes when placed on the 
gas stove. R. P. W. 


# An old lady who is famous for her 
handsome quilts asks her friends for 
unused cuffs which onee belonged to men’s 
shirts. In many houses there are a great 
many of these. She washes all the stareh 
out of them and then carefully rips them 
apart and presses out the strips. G. P. 
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Miss Inez Milholland of New York, who, as one of Vassar's famous athletes, laid 
the foundations for the health and strength which has enabled her to con- 
duct a vigorous reform campaign in behalf of working girls 
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